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Preface. 

The ioUowing study was undertaken in Berlin, longer 
ago than I care to state, at the suggestion of Professor 
firandl, to whose kind and constant interest I also in great 
measure owe its continuance and completion. The first 
snrrey of editors' introductions to King Lear does not 
encourage a belief that a new investigation would yield 
any noteworthy results. If anything apjiears oeyond doubt, 
it is that Shakespeare gained his knowledge of the story of 
Lear from such and such well-defined quarters, to be found 
set down in almost any edition of the play. Further we 
are assured in the most ambitious edition of recent years, 
the New Vari<Mrum, that the search for sources is the most 
profitless department of Shakespearian study. But a closer 
examination shows these editors m a state of disagreement 
amounting at times to a coniph^te contradiction. For instance, 
while Alexander Schmidt, 1879, asserts tliat Shakespeare 
owed nothing to the old play, The True Chronicle History, 
and probably had never heard of it, Fumess, 1880, thinks 
we may discern therein the direct source of Lear. If only 
for the sake of the schoolboy, • who still has to simulate a 
thirst for such ^profitless* knowledge, it seemed worth while 
to try, in the words of Lcir in the old play, 'to be relieved 
of this distressing doubt'. 

The plan here followed was fii-st to look for the origin 
of the story naiTated by Geoffrey of Monmouth; then to 
make as complete as possible a collection of subsequent 
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versions; to determine as acciiiately as possible tlje connection 
between each of these and its predecessors; and so to gain 
a deeper insight into the story as an organism flian can be 
obtained from a more or less haphazard selection of striking 
features from a few versions — the only method hitherto 
pursued. Of its successful application, and of the value of 
the results obtained, I beg the reader to judge. 

To a large extent !ny material stood ready at hand in 
tile splendidly equipped library of the Englisches Seminar 
in BerliD. I have further to acknowledge my oblitration 
to the authorities of the Royal Library. Berlin; of the 
University Libraries of Bonn, Jena, and Gdttlngen; and of 
the British Museum, where a few days put me in possession 
of a number of versions of the first importance for my 
purpose, including the original text of the Ballad. 

With Professor Brandl's name I wish to join that ot 
his collaborator in editing the Shakespeare- Jahrbuch, Pro- 
fessor Wolfgang Keller, of Jena, by whose warm sympathy 
and valuable counsel I have repeatedly profited. 

Bridgwater, August 1904. 

Wilfrid Periett. 
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I. 

Geoffrey of Honmoutb. ^ 

The stoiy of Eln^ Lear and his Three Paughtll^ makes 

its first appearance in liteiature about 1135 A. U., in the 
truly wonderful ;vork of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Historia 
regum Britanniae. This so-called history claims to bei merely 
the translation of a very ancieat book britanniei imncnig. 
It is difficult to imdeistaiid, among other thingS) how a 
veij old book could hare contained traces of Nonoan 
chivaliy and have reflected the splendour of Heniy I's court, 
unless Merlin had a h<md in it, or his sire^ and altfaongh 
in certain quarters, apparoiitly, hope still sui^ives that some 
day may bring to light that Ubrum vetustimmum,^) the usual 
opinion is that what Geoffrey wrote in his epilogue concern- 
ing the book brought ex Britannia was but another fiction 
added to support the rest. Yet an imaginary book would 
is^ly collusion on the part of Ardideacon Walter of Oxford, 
and it seems more probable that the latter actually did bring 
some old-Welsh or Breton book from Brittany (cl H. L. D. 
Ward in Anglia, 1901, XXIV p. 381—5). But Geoffrey 
certainly can'ied out his request for a translation in a very 
liberal spirit. So many ideas in the Historia are seen to 
have come from knowu authorities tliat Professors Khys and 
Zimmer agree that Geoffrey drew his materials from all the 
sources open to him.*) And these were many, for Geoffrey 

Ct. J. 0. Erans in RhyB and Evans, Text of the Brats, Oxford, 
1890, p. XT. 

*) Text of the Bruts, p. XXVII; Gott gei. Anz. 1890, p. 822. 
lUfljMtim. XXXV. ^ 
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was not a mere provincial Welshman, but was at Oxford 

as early as 1129, and probably took his degree of Magister 
at Paris (cf. Ward, 1. c, p. 385). Zimmer (Nennius Vindi- 
catus, p. 278) gives a list of works he imist have known, 
and the chapters which tell of Lear and Cordelia^) show 
their author's acquaintance with Gildas (eptnomta, cf. Ill § 14^ 
note), Nennios (cf. p. 4), the Vulgate {ex abundantia cordis 
dixisacy cL HI, § 24, note 1) and possibly Tacitus (cf. p. 26) 
and Gregory of Tours (cf. p. 20, note 2). 

For the bulk of the first three books of the Historia 
tliere is good evidence that the liher vetustissimns allowed 
, Geoffrey full scope for the exercise of that eclecticism which 
/ is so important an ingredient for originality. He begins 
with the coming of Brutus, descendant of jEneas of Troy, 
and founder of the British race, expanded from § 10 of 
Nennius, who after this promising beginning passes on at 
once to Julius Caesar. This surprising solution of conti- 
nuity in British history must have struck readers of Nennius. 
In 1139 lienrv of Huntingdon wrote truni Nonnaiulv an 
account of Geoffrey's Ixink, which had thero been shown him,, 
to his amazement {stupens invent^ he writes), to a Welsh') 
friend who apparently had already heard something of its 
contents in a less direct way. The letter begins: 'Quaeris 
a me, Warine Brito, .... cur patriae nostrae gesta narrans^ 
a temporibus JnHi Caesaris inceperim, et florentissima regna^ 
quae a Bruto usque ad Julium fnerunt, omiserim. Re- 
spondee igitur tibi quod nec voce nec soripto horum tem- 
poruni saepissime notitiam quaerens invenire potui.' This is 
the paiisage which led Professor W. Eorster to Avrite (Ercc u. 
Enide, 1890, p. XXXYI): 'Wir wissen ja aus dem Mund 
des ganz England nach Gteschichtsstoffen durchreisenden 
Heinrichs von Huntingdon, daB er nie etwas iiber Artus nec 



^) Gottfried von Monmouth ed. San Marte, iialie J 854, lib. 11^ 
cap. Xi— XY. 

«) Cf. F. Lot, Komania, 1895, XXIV 49». 
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voce nec scripto habe erfahren k5nnen.' The interpretation 
is clearly wronii;. What has Arthur to do with the period 
between Brutus and Julius Caesar? And moreover Henry 
had learnt and used in Ek. H of his Historia Anglorum 
something about Arthur, from Nennins § 53. 

We have, then^ the direct testimoiij of the painstaking 
histonan that before the appearanoe of Geof&e/s work, the ^ 
history of Britain under the successors to Bmtas, of whom 
King Lear (Leir) is the tenth, was a complete blank; there 
was no tradition of them either written or oral. This en- 
tirely agrees with what is a priori probable. The legend of 
Brutus was by no means a popular tradition but a hrein ^e-, 
lehrte Erfindung', unknown in Wales until in 796 Xennius 
transferred it to his compilation from the Irish Liber de 
sex aeiatUm mundi (Zinmier, Nenn. Tind., p. 248). The 
utterly unhistoricsl idea of pre-Roman kings of the whole, 
of Britain originates in Ihis legend. Without the founder 
there could have been no 'line of Brute', no Leir King of 
Britain. The creation of the dynasty lies outside the pro- 
vince of naive folk-lore, and must have been the work of ' 
a cleric who had read Nennius. There is no suspicion of * 
those flcrenHesima regna in the Welsh national literature 
that flourished before Geoffrey. The failure of Heniy of 
Hantingdon's repeated search is intelligible. 

To tarn to Brittany seems equally hopeless. The Bri- 
tons whose cliildren were to become Bretons had emigrated- 
long" before Nennius introduced Brutus into Britain. They 
carried with them memories of Arthur winch in the new 
home were to undergo a romantic development, but of Brutus' 
and his followers they could never have dreamt We are- 
forced to the conclusion that the ancient book &om Brittany,, 
if it existed, and whatever it contained, knew nothing of-' 
pre-Roman kings of Britain, and that Greoffrey himself - 
undertook to fill the gap in Xennius with fitting successors •. 
to Brutus and ancestors to his chief hero, Arthur. Tliis- 
explains the poverty in detail of the early part of his work ^ 

X* 
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compared with lib. Yin — XI where genuine heroic legend 
was at his disposal (cf. Zimmer, OGA 1890, p. 822). Ob- 

viously if Leir never liad a BriUiin to divide among liis 
L'liildren, he could not have played the same part in tradi- 
tion as he does in the Hidona^ and the ^tory of Lear must 
be at least an adaptation originally. 

That this view is not unjust to Geoffrey will be clear 
&om one or two examples of his historioal method. One 
of Jiis meet brilliant feats is the metamorphosis of four of 
the fi^ contemporaij British princes upbraided by Oildas 
(ij^ 28 — 33) into successive kings of Britain after Arthur 
(lib. XI) who follow one another on the throne in the 
precise onier in which the plaintive Oildas scolds them.^) 
Something of the same kind occurs in the chapters we have 
to consider, the names of three minor dramatis personae being 
taken from two sucoessiTe paragraphs of Kennina Magioonnns, 
one of the princes censured by Oildas (Bfalgo in Qeofirey 
XI, vii) is the Maelgwn, king of Gwynedd, whose death is 
recorded in the Annales Cambriae under the year 547 
(Mailcun rex Genedotae). Of him Geoffiey read in Nennius, 
§ <)2 : — 'Mailcunus niagnus rex apud Brittones regiiabat 
id est in regione Gueuedotae, quia atavus illius, id est 
Cnnedag . . . venerat prius de parte sinistrali . . . centum 
quadraginta sex annis antequam Mailcun regnarety et Scottos 
cum ingentisaima dade ezpulserant ab istis regionibus.' Of 
ICailcnnus Geoffrey makes Maglaunus, the duke of Albany, 
husband to Ooneril (Lot, Romania XXV, p. 26, recognises 
M.ii;laanus as MaelLTwn). while Ciinedag, who with part <»f 
the otadini niit^rated south early in the 5th centnr}' and 
founiied a dynasty in Wales after expelling the Irish settled 
there (Zimmer, GGA 1890, p. 817), Uie 'King Cunedda' 
whom the Welsh regard as the head of so many of their 
princely pedigrees (Ktton, Origins of English Hisftory, 1882, 



Of. H. L. D. Waixl, Catalogue of Romances in the Brit Mns. 

1 217. 
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p. 355), becomes Cuneda^us the sod of Regan, kincr of 
Britain for thirty-three years at the time when Isaiali and 
Hosea were prophesying and Kome was founded (Geoffrey II, 
XT). Thus Maelgwn-Maglaunus-MaJgo enjoys the singular pri- 
vilege of standing onole to his own atamu^ an experience which 
eminently fits him for the position he holds somd twelve 
oentories later as snccessor to King Arthnr. The next para- 
graph (63) of Nennins supplies the name of Morcant, another 
6th century personage, which (ieoffrey gives to GonerilV 
son MarL'';iinis^. And somothin^ more than mere names 
seems to have come from this source, for Cunedagius esta- 
blishes his dominion in much the same way as ('unedag. 
After Oordeilla's death her nephews divide Britain, Maiganns 
taking the part north of the finmber. Later he invades his 
cousin's territory but is forced to flee before Cunedagios 
who at length slays him in pago Kamhriae^ qui post inter- 
fedioneni Margani ejiis nomine videlicet Margane liucnsqtie 
a pagensibus apfydtatiis est, i. e. Glamortran, ffwlad Morgan 
(cf. Lot, "Romania XXV, p. 26). "^Morqan stands tor older 
Moreofnt" (Khys, Folk-Lore, IV, p. 69). The intruders whom 
Cunedagius defeats in Wales haii from North Britain. The fact 
that 8ootH in Nennius and down to the 10 th century means 
the Irish, but from the llth, the Scots (Zimmer, Nenn. Vind., 
p. 29), perhaps helps to explain the course of events in 
Britain after tlie death of Coideilla. 

Then again as to Leir^s building Leicester. The desire . ' 
to account for such place-names had led to the creation of 
eponymous founders before (jeoffrey wrote. Thus William 
of Malmesbury assigns Gloucester to the emperor Claudius 
(De Oestis Pontif. AngL § 153); Henry of Huntingdon 
Colchester to Coel (ed. Arnold, p. LIV). But Geoffrey rides 
eponymy to death. His British kings though ruling over 
the wliole island with its chief town Troja nova. London, 
tniinded by Brutus, a{)pear predisposed by heredity towards 
building provincial towns. And just as in Kennius, s? 49, 
Olovi . . aed^ieavit urbem metgfiam super Hpam flumifUs 
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tSabrinae, quae vocatur Britannico sermone Cair Olovi, 
JSaxonice (uUem Olo€cedef\ — so Leir aedificavit . . . super 
Huvium Soram ewiUUm^ quoi Briimnice Kairkir^ Saxonice 
vero Leir-^eaire mmcupaHir, The fact that later on Geoffrey 
calls the town Legeeestria at first makes one suspidoos of 
the ^axon' fonn, Letr-eestre, yet Layamon (c 1205) writes 
Leirchestre (v. 2915, 3722) where his authority, Wace, has 
Leecestre (v. 1700, 2096), and in the forms in the A. S. 
Chronic! 0, Legraceastre, Ligraceasti-e, Lij^ei-aceastre, etc., the 
'r' never fails till A. D. 1124 (Ledecsester, c£. Domesday Book, 
1086, always Ledecestre!). But the true explanation of the 
name, is given by William of Malmesbuiy: — Leg(T)ecestra . . 
a Legra fluvio praeterfluente sic vocata*') The altematiTe 
name of the Soar long surviyed.. The historians of Leicester 
(Nichols, Curtis) say the river was formerly called Legja, 
, Leire, Loir; ami there is a small town or village at the head 
• of the river (Xicliui«) or of a hranch of it (Curtis) called 
! Lear or Leii' (Legre in the Domesday Book, Facs. of Part 
j relating to Leicestershire, p. TII, IX), where in 1275 WUliam 
Leire held 20 viigates of land.*) Hence no donbt the not 
uncommon sumame of Lear. Emerson had happened upon 
the facts when he wrote (English Traits, Chap. XI): ^Leicester 
is the castra or camp of the Lear or Leir (now Soar)', and 
Leicester no more owes its existence to King Leir than 
York (EburacuiD, Cair Lbiaue in Nennius) to King Ebrauuus 
(Geoffrey IL vii) but both, like Exeter, Uchester, and so 
many other English towns, take their names from the rivers 
on which they stand. With York the debt lies, I believe, 
on the other side: Eboracum built Ebraucus. Not so witii 



^) De gfist pontif. An^* ed* Hamilton, fioUs Ber., § 176. Aoooiding 
to the editor's tiieory of the MBS. his author wrote LeeecestEA before 
1125 and himself insorted the r between 112S and 1140. 

•) Oortis, LeioesteiBliire, 1831, p. 116. — Bival obums of oonflnents 
to name the main stream ai-e, I suppose, frequent Thus Hanison 
(HoUnshed's Chronicle, 1587, I 66) maintains that the proper name of 
the Barret is the luell or loo* (Isle, Yeo). 
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Leicester, for Leir (Llyr, Ler), had long been an important 
legendary personage in Wales and Ireland; originaiij, it is 
supposed, a Celtic sea-god (see below, p. 16). 

There is no Kaerleir in the list of the 28 British 
cities in NenniuB (§ 66 a) but No. 23 of the 28 is Cair 
Lerion. Camden (Britannia, 16U5, p. 446) gives his opinion 
on Leicester: — 1 think it is called in tiie Catalogue of 
Ninnius, Caer Lerion; but that it was built by the fabulous 
King Leir, let who will believe fur mo'. Before Gooffi-ey 
wrote, Henry of Huntingdon had identified some of the 
British towns, and among them Cair Lerion (*Kair-Lirion') 
with Leicester. In the Rolls text of the Histaria Anglorum 
• (ed. T. Arnold, 1879, p. 7) Leicester is, it is true, placed 
with Kair-Legion. So, too, in Forestei's translation, 1853, 
p. 3. But the editor would have done weU to follow his 
MS. A., which he claims as the basis of his text (p. XXXYIII), 
for since Nennius gives only one Cair Le^on besides Cair 
Legeion Cuar Usic (Caerleon), and since Bede (Hist. eccl. 
ed. Plunnner, I 84) and Henry himself elsewhere (p. 55) 
identify Cair-Legion with Chester, there is no doubt that the 
Eaii^IMon of MS. A is the trae reading, as it stands in the 
extracts from Hemy in the Chronicle of his friend Robert de 
Torigni (ed. BeMe, I 112), and in the Annaies of his contem- 
porary Alfred of Beverley (ed. Hearoe, p. 9). The corrupt 
reading explains the erroneous statement (I. Taylor, Words 
and Places, 181)4, p. 276) that Leicester is Legionis Castra. 

From the Welsh Cair Lerion or, it may be, from the 
genuine name represented by the English, Geoffrey drew 
his authority for giving Leicester to Leir. The association 
of king and town was in this case unusually happy, the 
two names being deriyatiyes of the same root. Leir, Llyr 
means water. On the other hand, a Celtic word for water, 
stream etc. is contained in most Englisli river-iiames (1. Taylor, 
1. c. p. 273). Nichols (Leicestershire. 1795, I, Pt. H, p. 3) 
quotes from a MS. of Edward Lhuyd (ItibO — 1709) that Lyr 
•anciently signified water as well as sea, whence Leyr or 
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L6h in Cardiganshire and Loiie in Ihuee. (But accoiding 
to Deloche» Bevne Celtique 1897, p. 369, Loire is of Idgurun 
origin.) It would seem, then, that the name of Leir lies 
where Geoffrey placed his body: in the town, and at the 
bottom of the river. It is certainly curious, and I commend 
the observation to Celtic myiiioi()gi8ts, that while k^mg 
BelinuH, in whom Professor Khys discerns a Celtic fiie-god, ' 
IB cremated (Geoffrey III, x), the remains of the quondam 
water^od are entrusted to his element — Coideilla buries Leir 
in quodam tidiimmneo, ..mA 8ora fluvio inim Legecesbiam, 
Ftosumably Geoffrey knew tiie meaning of Llyr; the riyer 
he mentions only by its present name. In any case, the 
creation of Leicester by Leir, as of Kin^^ Leir himself, is 
due uiily to Geoffrey's associative ingenuity. 

Now for the story. There are several theories of origin 
in existence. The exploded belief that Bishop Tysilio was 
Geoffrey's authority would not need to be discussed, but 
that Simrook's inadvertence has given it a new lease of 
life (see Cb. II, § 7): Simrock is also respoosible for the 
notion, still to be met with, that a cognate story told in the 
Geita Bcmmcnm of Theodosins, found its way tlience into 
the British history. So far is this from being the case, 
that the story of Theodosius is, as I shall show, an adaptation 
from that of Lear, deriving from Geoffrey through a late 
18 th century prose abridgment of Wace (of. II, § 20). 
Similarly the anecdote in Camden's Remaines^ which Bishop 
Percy tiiought possibly 'the real origin of the fable% will 
prove — though this involves the destruction of a favourite 
fancy of Mr. Thomas Hardy's — to have been transferred 
to iving Ina from Polydore Vergil's account of Leir (cf. II, 

A more remote origin, suggested by De Gubernatis 
(Zoological Mythology, 1872, 1 84) sometimes finds acceptance, 
as in the Athenaeum, Jan. 25, 1902, p. 105. In the stories 
of Yay&tis and Dirghatamas in the Mah&bhibrata we are 
invited to see *King Lear in embryo'. But we must distin- 
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giiisti. In the presence uf tlie Tragedy, with its comparatively 
unimportant first scene, one is not apt to see that the kernel 
of the stoiy is, as Proies.sor Horfoid ponits oiit,^) tlie lovo-^ 
test with theincidents grouping round it: the displeasing answer ^ 
of the youngest daughter, and her disinheritance; to which 
the oliier groups, the king's maltreatment by the favoured 
daughters, and his resoue by the rejected one, are secondary 
and accretive. And of course Geoffrey, not ShakespearCjy 
must be made tlie starting-point. Now after elimination of 
external and illusory points of resemblance (story told of 
royalty; Youngest- Best), common to uu infinity of tales, 
the story of the third son who consents to become old instead 
of his father (Yayatis), and is finally rewarded with the 
kingdom; and that of old, blind Birghatamas, deprived of 
food and thrown into the water by his wife and sons, but 
rescued by an heroic king; or again, another Hindoo Variety 
of the legend of Lear', of a king's youngest son, ill-used ; 
by his biotiiors, but faitliful to his parents when they are ' 
expelled by the elder sons, and finally turned into a beautiful 
bird (ZooL Myth. II 320), have nothing in common witli the 
Lear-story but their general motive, of (filial) piety, brought 
into relief by contrasted conduct Wherever this ethical 
pnnciple was developed it might be inculcated by similar 
stories. A student of Chinese literature could doubtless 
refer to such, still older than tiie Hindoo, having an equal 
claim to relationship with Lour. If these Hindoo stories, as ■ 
such, are King Lear in embryo, tlien a kitten is an em- 
bryo tiger. 

To get back beyond Geoffrey we must look for the 
love*test. It is to be found in a great number of the collec- 
tions of traditional tales made since the brothers Grimm 
instituted that good work. In one of fheir HansmSrchen 

(So. 179: Die Gansehirtiu am Brunnen), a daugiitor is cast 
out for telling her fatlier she loves him like salt In 1804 



>) EverBley Shakespeare, IX, 1889, p. 7. 
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Reinhdd Edhler pointed out the same incidents in a Suabian 
story and in one from Catalonia.^) Ten years later he was 
able to group wiHi these, others, from Hungary, Belgium, 
France, Venice, Kome, Sicily.*) These and many more go 
' to tonn the third of the four classes into which Miss M. R. 
Cox divides no less than 345 anatomized Cinderellas*) 
This third, or Cap o' Rushes type, has 26 representatiTes 
(Cox, Xos. 208—226, 312—318), showing as necessary quali- 
fications for admission, the two special incidents, Ehig Lear 
judgment — Outcast heroine. Of these, Nos. 313 and 317 
belong to what Mr. Hartland calls the Joseph type of the 
Outcast Child*) — t)ie father's wath excited by the relation 
of the dauprhter's dream; 312 and 316 have not the Kin^r 
Lear que>tioiL But with these omissions and the addition 
of the Hungaiian and Cataionian tales mentioned by Kohlor, 
one from India, and a second from fingiand') we haye 26 
striking yariants of the Lear story, in 25 of which (omitting 
No. 222) the father, not conscious of the true value of salt, 
is angered by what seems to him his daugfater*s slighting 
connection of himself with that commodity; in 24 (omitting 
2s' u. 217; the daughters are to choose gifts; the youngest 
chooses a screw of salt, and No. 208: no question, but the 
daughters volunteer tiieir professions of love to dispel his bad 



Weimarische Eeitrage, 1865; reprinted in R. Koiiler, Aufisatze 
uber Marchen unci Volkslieder, Berlin 1894; p. 14. 

*) In notes to Biade, Ck>DteB popokires rooueillis en AgenaiSy Paris 
1874, p. 152t 

*) Cinderella, 345 ▼onanis . . . abstraotod and tabulated by Uarian 
Roalfe Cox, London, Fblk-lore Soo., 1893. 

Folk-Lore Jovmat, 1886, IV, p. 306. 

M. Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, L. 1880, p. 164, cf. Cox, p. 510. 
S. 0. Addy, Household Tales . . of York etc. 1895 (Sugar and Salt), cf. 
Hartlaiid, FoLk-lore VI 86. Not, as Hartland says^ the first appearance 
of the story in English iolk-Uteratuie. It is preceded by Gap o' Rushes, 
Qox, Ko. 319. 
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temper)*), there is the love-test, aiid in 23 of these (omitting 
No. 222 ag:ain) tho (only or) youngest daughter is turned 
adrift by the fail it i tor answering that she loves Iiim like 
salt (natiiraliy witli variations: 212 like salt and bread; 315, 
water and salt; 210, 213, 219, 226, as food ioyes sa]t; etc.). y 

Taking there 23 tales we find that no details recur 
inrariably beyond the love-test — loving like salt — 
angry father — reconciliation. The father need not 
be a king; in the English Cap o' Rushes (219) he is a rich 
man. Three daughters aie not obligatory; there may be 
only one (221), t^'o (223), a son and two iiau^htei-s (222), 
or in the Indian tale (btokes), seven daughteix There may 
or may not be a reason for the question: the father wishes 
to be king no l<»ig«rbut to divide his kingdom (211); to know 
how to divide the kingdom at his death (218); to give his kingdom 
to the one(cf. Holinshed) that loves him best(223) ; the step-dangh- 
ters arouse his suspicion that the youngest does not love him 
(212); he is dissatisfied with previous tests (214). And so 
on. But if we take an average by retaining details common 
to a majorit}', we get the foUowiiiL'- outline: — A king asks"^ 
his three daughteis how much tliey love him. The first - 
two give pleasing answers, the third displeases by saying 
she loves him like salt She is driven forth, but obtains 
aid, a disguise, and menial employment A prince falls in 
love with her and marries her. The father learns the value 
of salt through haviDg saltless food set before him, and is."" 
reconcUeU. 

The persistence of the salt tends to show what is 
otherwise evident, tiiat the fundamental idea of this type is 
the difference between the real and apparent values of salt. 
By comparing the variants an idea can be formed of the 
growth of the story around this nucleus. The Ingenious 
Heroine, a favourite figure in popular fiction, linking Western 

Cf. too Zingerle, Kinder- uud Hausmarchen aus Tirol, No. 31. 
The youngest daughter gives the king a little salt as a birthday prosant, 
and is driven away (Cox, p. 510). 
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ballads and tales with Oiieatai stoiies of great age,^) is en- 
trusted with the task of bringing the value of salt into 
general reoognition. This gives, almost at once, the sunpleat 
variant (No. 221, £. Meier, Tolksmftrehen ans Sohwaben, 

»Stutt^^ait, 1852, p. 99): — A kiiiu * nee asked his daughter 
how much she loved him. 'Like salt' He is offended; 
soon after he gives a feast; tlie food is saltless through the 
daaghter's contrivance: reconciliation. — The answer 
is made more effective by contrast with preceding answers, 
better two than any other number, better pleasing than not 
(as in No. 210). They often betray their dependence from 
the answer of the youngest: salt as food suggested the 
bread, wine of 209, 214, 215, 314, and the Catalonian 
tale, and the chicken, bread of 208; as a mineral the 
diamond, gold of the Hungarian variant and the gold, 
silver of 224. (It is perhaps worth noting that the English 
tale, 219, alone gives both answers as in Geoffrey: life, 
animam; all the world, omnes creatnras). The father's 
disappointment is greater; his anger becomes more violent; 
the sisters may be jealous and exdte it further (211, 212, 
cf. Mirror for Magistrates and Old Play, Oh. 11, §§ 48 and 
53). The outcast heroine is sure to end her adventures 
'and the story by a good marriage. By the disadvantageous 
'comparison with the Youngest-Best the sisters' characters 
may easily become anything from not so good to very bad 
indeed. What wonder that if the ^ther puts himself into 
their power they maltreat him? (211, 220, 222, 312). And 
should not the heroine then come to his rescue? 

The one original idea put into terms of popular fiction 
shows itself capable of development, by attracting and se- 
lecting new features fnmi the common fund, into analogues 
of the Lear-story which may go far beyond Geoffrey. In 
fact there is scarcely a new turn or incident given to the 



^) Of. Child*8 remarks on the baUads of the Clever Lu8» EogL 
and Scot Popalar BalUuls, vol I, 1882, p. Q, 
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story in tiie literary versions from Greoffrey to Sliakespeart 
for which a parallel cannot be found in one or more of 
these Cinderella-variants. In No. 211, for instance, the; 
Trusty Servant bears a most marked resemblance in somcj 
respects to Shakespeare's Kent (see extracts in Ch. Ill, § 17) J 
in No. 222 ill-treatment drives the fiatiier mad! (ot m, § 22). 
This last-mentioned Tamnt^ No. 222, alone among the 26, \ 
has not the salt In some of the longer tales, the explana- | 
tory incident of the saltless food is wanting, and die recon- 
ciliation is effected by other means. No. 222 appears to 
have been ti-ansmitted through this stage. The salt answer, 
.having thus lost its savour, is replaced by a straightforward 
declaration: — ^Je vous aime comme one fille soumise et 
d^youte doit aimei un pdire comme vous.'' Just in this way 
some of Geoffrey's followers snbstitute a plain answer for 
I OordeiUa's enigma (cf. UI, § 24). But the more intelligible 
the answer, the less so the father's anger, which must then 
be taken for granted, as traditional. But what may pass 
master in a saga will not satisfy the demands of a good 
mUrehen. This Corsican tale compensates by making the 
preceding mswm flattering to the degree of blasphemy, 
outdoing all other versons. The eldest replies: . . . pour 
Tous je laisserais omcifier Jteus-Ohrist nne seconde fois", 
and the son is not less extravagant.^) 

In view of its age and wide distribution, GeoftreyV 
story has been regarded as the source of these folk-tales.*^ 
The issue was obscured by the belief, already referred to, 
that the analogue in the Gesta Romanorum was widely 
spread on the contuient, whereas Oesterley shows it to be 
peculiar to the fing^sh f Anglo-Latin') recension (cf. Ch. 11, 
§ 24). In a review of Miss Cox's book, Mr. W. W. Newell 
writes (Journal of American Folk-Lore, VI, 159): "The third 
class of tales results from a combination of the two prece- 



Marie, la fiUe du mi in Ortoli, Oontes populatvet de I^ila de 
Cone, Paris 1883, p. 48. 
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ding with the story respecting 'loving like sidt* which Geof- 
frey of Monmuuth tells of Leir and Cordeilla." To which 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs replies (Folk-Lure, IV, 279): "tlie 'loving 
like salt' formula . . . has a distinct folk-flavour about it 
and I think it more likely that both Geoffrey's story and 

. Cap o' Bushes are derived from an English perhaps British 
folktale." Bnt this is catting the knot The reply to Mr. 
Newell should be that his theory is impossible, simply be- 
cause Geoffrey tells no "story respecting 'loving like salt'.'* 
The only trace of salt in Cordeilla's extremely clever answer 
is of the Attic variety.*) 

Unlike the salt answer, which in its simplest setting 
requires little apparatus, — no elder sisters, for instance — 
Cordeilla's answer, with its unheeded warning against her 
sisters* flattery and of the danger in Leir*s impoverishing 
himself, is only applicable to the particular circumstances of 
Geoffrey's story; it is not transferable. Cordeilla suffers 
from bein;; over-sul)tle; not only Leir misunderstands her, 
but most of Geoffrey's followers and some commentators as 

^ell. Thus Hei-ford (Eversley Sh., IX. p. 8) ratus earn ex 
abundafiiia cordis dixhse^ v^ementer indignatu^ writes of 
her brutal reply in Geoffrey, quotes however not Geoffrey 
but Holinshed, who with so many others misses the t>oint 
completely, failing to note that Cordeilla focosis verbis veri- 
tatem celare nitatur, and leads his readers astray by omitting 
the two explanatory clauses I have just repeate<l. No other 
part of the story undergoes so much change, a struightfor- 

At Cordeilla ultima, cum iulellexisset eum praedictaium aduia- 
tionibns acquievisse, tentare ilium capiens, alitor I'espondere perrexit: 
* ^^Est uspiam, mi pater, fiUa quae patram saum plusquam patrem diligere 
praesunat? Non reor e^oidem uUsm esse quae hoo &teii andeat, nisi 
jooosis verbis veritateni celare nitatur. Nempe ego dilexi te semper at 
patrem, nee adhac a piopoaito meo divertor. Etei a me magis extorqnere 
insiBtis, audi certitadinem amoris, qaem adveisoB te babeo, et interroga- 
tionibns tois fioem impone. Etemm quantimi habee, tantam vales, tan- 
tomqoe te diligo." — Potxo pater latoB earn ex abondantia oordla diziaae, 
Tehementer indignanSi .... 
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ward answer in Taiying degrees of bluntness often replacing 

the unappreciated enigma of the original (as in folk-tale 
No. 222, cf. p. 13; for these changes sec III, § 24). 

It the 'loving like salt' tale is derived from Geoffrey, there 
must have been not only the unusual conversion of saga into 
marchm, but we have to suppose some gifted individoAl — 

. the inspiration could only have come to one — who grasps 
the sitoation (this, however, requires nothing beyond attentive 
perusal of the Latin), and by a marvellous induction ehaugcs 
the obscure particular application into the lucid general 
formula, which shall spread all over Europe and penetrate 
to an old ayab who can only speak Hindustani (Stokes, 1. 
p. 164): altogether a ta&k which baffles imagination. Either! 
then, there is no connection between them, or Qeoffrey'sj 

. story originates in the folk-tale. — That they are connected 
could hardly be doubted by the most resolute ^casualist', for, 
leaving out of the question all similarity of accessories, the^ 
very heart of the story, the curious psychological basis of 
the €hief situation, is in both cases the same. Notice that 
Cordeilla does not recoil in maiden modesty from compotnii; 
with her sisters, but seeing the success of their flattery, 
tries another way (tentare ilinm cupiens, alitor respondere 
perrexit), clothes tiie expression of her surpassing affection ) 
in a riddle which the father is only able to solve when / 
brought by privation to see the truth. The utterly irrational ^ 
procedure of both Leir and Cojdeilla can only be explained • 
as the outcome of the story 'made up' with the Clever Lass, • 
to show tiie value of salt. 

It is often assumed, faute de mieusCj that the story of 
Lear is of Celtic ori|[^in.') We may regard it, Mr. Alfred 
Kutt says (Polk-Xiore IV 135), ^with every reason' as drawn 
from Welsh tradition current in Geoffrey's time. lis origin 
*mu8t be sought for in the dim worid of Celtic legend. 



1) Cf. King Lear ed. Wright, 1876, p. V; ed. Craig, 1901, p. XXXV; 
FtumivaU in Leopold Sh.« p. LXXX. 
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or in the more remote realm of simple iiatm» -myths'.^) 
What is there to favour this view? 

The Welsh translations of Geoffrey, whioh be^n in 
the I2t\\ centiirr, recognise Leu i^Ki, a prominent name 
in Welsh nati iial literature. Originally Ooidelic, and handed 
down to the Brytiions, the mytiiicai Llyr of Welsh legend 
corresponds to tJie Irish Ler.^) In the Triads, Llyr Llediaitli 
(of the Diaiect, du langage inooirect^ wh o manied Ertnn. 

^® g<^<^^e^_'PpopjjJ^gg.jj_^Ql<M'Mli is <™ ot the Xbree 
^Tiiramount Prisoners of the iSe of Britain. Jn another 
yersion his place is taken by liad Llaw Ereint (of the 

Silver Hand), imprisoned with his family by Euroswydd 
and the ii<jinans, and con'esponding to the Irish Nuada. 
Argetl^, who having lost a hand had it replaced by a 
silver one, Nuada and his people were kept in oppressioa 
by him they had taken for their champion, but he was 
finally delivered and restored to his throne.') Nnada again 
is the Welsh Nudd, said to be the ^Nodens" depleted as a 
Triton or Neptune borne by searhorses in a Boman pavement 
discovered in Gloucestershire. Thanks to alHteratioa, Professor 
Rhys says, the Welsh have the t^vo forms Niidd and LI add; 
though there is no connection between the two figures in 
Welsh literature.*) Llyr means the waves, the sea, or water, 
and like Jjcr is held to be the name of a CJeltic ocean-god, 
identLcai with the Hl^r or .£gir of Scandinavian mythology.^) 
In the language of the Scalds, aegir often means the sea; 
the name is connected with Latin aqua, Qothic ahwa, 
A. S. ^gor-, 6agor-, water-, sea^. H16r, Logi, and K&ri, the 



*) Temple Kiog Lear ed. Gollancz, 1895, p. vmf. 

«) AnwYl Zeitsehr. f. celt Phil., I 285} BJiys u A. Nutt, CeUio 
doctrine of Re-Birth, L. 1897, p. 20. 

») Rhys, Arthurian Legend. Oxf. 1891, p. 130f., auti Celtic lieathen- 
dom, L. i8S6, p. 249, 643; Loth, Les Mabinogion, Paris 1889, I 265. 

*) Celtic Heathendom, p. 125 ff., 2S9. 

*) 1 am iudebted to Mr. 11. L. D. Ward for calling my attention 
to the None myth. 
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sons of FoTDjotr, rale the sea, fire, and the wind. The 
peaceable giant -'E^ir and his rapacious wife Han, who with 
her net draws down the drowning to her hall^ have nine 
daughters, who take after their mother, and in stormy seas 
offer their embraces to the sailors.^) Some lines from 
Snorri's Edda are ihm translated in the Corpns poeticum 
boreale (Q 54): — ^Eirst the horrid sons of Foraiot began 
to drive the snow, what time the storm-loying Daughters of 
Eager^) wove and ripped the cmel foam, nursed by the 
cruel frost of the mountain -ranges. The daughters of Lear . 
blew on the ship'. 

If on the one hand there is a temptation to connect 
Goneril and Began with these ^storm -loving Daughters', on 
the other hand, since the Triads confound Llyr and Lludd, 
Cordelia has been identified^ with Ereiddylad (or, in tiie ^ 
Black Book, ErenrdUad), daughter of Uudd of the Silver 
Hand. In the story of Kilhwch and Olwen in the Mabinogion 
she is one uf the ladies at Arthurs court, 'the must splendid 
maiden in the Island of the Stronp:, and the three adjacent 
isles': on her account (hvythyr son of Greidiawl and Gwynn 
son of Nudd, who had taken her away by force, fight and ^ 
will fight every first of May till Doomsday,^) as in the Prose 
Edda version of .Gudrun, Hedin and Hogni fight for Hilde 
daily till the Gotterdiimmerang. San-Martens statement as 
'to Ereiddylad^s characteristic filial piet} (Gottfr. v. Mon., 
p. 223) appears to have been a mistake, since later writers 
{Loth, Rhys) do not mention this trait. In reality the two 
figures of Kreiddylad and Cordeiiia have nothing in common 
but their famous beauty. 

Mogk, Pauls Gi undriB, III 289, 302 f.; Corpus poetioam boimle 
ed. Vigfusson and Powell, Oxf. 1883, II 468. 

-) That is. Egir. 'Eager is . . the giant-miller Hamlet (Amlodi)' 
(ib. p. 4t>8). Lear =: Hamlet! 

") Lady Guest, The Mabinogioa, L. 1877, p. 263; Rhys, Celt 
Heath, p. 29 L 

♦) Loth, Lea Mabinogion, p. 225. 
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And the resemblanco hetwoon what is told of Llyr. etc.^ 
and the fortunes of Leir is of tlie slightest, if not eniirely 
iilusory. The imprisonment of Liyr or Liudd, for instance, 
on which San-Marte appears to lay some weight, has no 
counterpart in Geoffrey; Lear as a prisoner first appears in ^ 
Shakespeare. Nuada's deposition and restoration, on the other 
hand, are paraUelled to some extent in Geoffrey: Leir is 
deposed from his lialf of the kingdom by those to wliom he 
has given the other half, and is finally restored. But if 
Irish Niiada is Welsii Nudd, Nudd and Lludd are kept 
distinct in A\'eisii lei^end, so that it is difficult to see how 
Nuada's misfortunes can have reached across to Leir. 

The elemental force which informs the Tragedy tempts 
us to imagine a relationship with the sea-giant Hl^r-^gir and 

his storm-lovint; (iiui;:^hters. Certainly the Norse myth affords a 
most beautiful illustration to such a passage as (ill, vii, 59) : 

* 

The ses, with sncb a storm as his bare head 

In heU-blaok night endmed, would have buoy*d up, 

Apd qnenchM the stelled firae. 

Or again (III, ii, 15): 

Not ndtt, wiad, thmider, fire^ are my datighteFs. 
I tax not yon, yoa elements, with oninndnees; 
I never gave yon kingdom, called you children, 
Ton owe me no subscription. 

But when some Celtic folk-lorisfo <ieclare that "Lir" is 
Xeptune, the two cruel daiightei-s, the rough Winds, and 
Cordelia the gentle Zephyr (of. Gollancz, 1, c, p. IX), it 
must be said that they are enabled to do so only by a gift 
of poetic imagination, not best employed in the study of 
folk-lore. The Goneril and Began of Geoffrey are in fact t 
more closely akin to Cinderella's ugly sisters. Their treatment 
of the father is no whit worse than that of the elder children 
in many a folk-tale, and is far surpassed in the Cursican variant 
(Cox, 222), where the old 'oppressed king' is imprisoned in 
a frightful dungeon and driven mad. It would be pleasant 
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to think that Shakcs|>i are at least knew the name of his old 
hcid to mean the sea, when we hear of Lear 'mad as the 
vext sea' (IV, iv, 2); hut we have to face the fact that 
the poet had used the same simile for Hamlefs madness: 
*Mad as the sea and wind when both contend Which is the 
mightier* (lY, i, TV; and cf. long before, the ravings of Titus 
Andronicus, m, i, 222, 225, a passage, by the way, which 
Fumivall implies (Leopold Sh., p. XXII) is not Shakespeare's • 

There is no trace of the Lear-story in Welsh national 
litcraturo. Llyr and Kreiddylad l)i»th appear there in u 
totally different set of circumstances. Moreover in t^'o 
Welsh translations probably made in the 12th century — 
a MS. of each exists dating c. 1200 — whereas Leir is 
recognised as Llyr, and other names in' Geoffirey as those 
of Welsh legendary personages, tiie name CoTdeilla either 
remains unaltered or is slightly corrapted,^) not in the 
direction of Kreiddylad or Ereurdiiad. This perhaps says 
nothing against the identity of the names, but it affords a 
^ood reason why we should not reerard the story as (hawn 
from Welsh tnidition current in (jeoffrey's time; it certainly 
shows that Kreiddylad did not play any part in tradition 
resembling; that of Cordeilla in the Hisioria. Thus there > 
appears no objection to the condnsion to which we hare 
been already led, that the story of Lear is primarily tiie 
*loving like salt* story, adapted by Geoffirey to suit his book. 
For the triviality and the 'folk -flavour' of the salt, which 
would not 'hccome the house' of Brute, he substituted the 
epigrammatic (.^luvdiun hahe^^, etc.; and perhaps it was in 
place of Cinderella-like adventures of the heroine (disguise, 
menial employment, love-sick prince, etc.) leading to the 
Happy Marriage, that he put in the less tn&rchenhaft though 
hardly less romantic wooing of Cordeilla by the king of 
the Eranks, Aganippus — ^however he came to his Greek 



*) Cordeilla in the Red Book; Cordeylla. Chordeylla, (iordeylla in the 
Myvyrian text of Brat Gruffudd ap Arthur. See II § 7, and HI § 2. 

2* 
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name' ^) — which recalls the marriage of another rex Fran- 
corum with another disinherited younger sister, of Clovis 
with Clotilda, ai> related by Gregory of Tours. 2) But it is 
impossible to tell in what sUi^o of developniont the story 
reached Geoffrey ; whether already combined, as in some of 
the Gindeiella-variants, particalarly Nos. 211, 222, with the 
filial piety m<MJ. Where he heard it, and where it originated, 
are also questions which seem to admit of no definite reply. 
There is surely no reason to think it of ^English perhaps 
British' origin, and the remote realm of nature-myths may 
be left undisturbed. Its existence implies a state of society 
in which salt was plentiful enough to be regarded as a 
thing of little price, which sets a limit, though a vague 
one, to its antiquity and distribution. It has been found 
in many countries and languages, in districts as remote as 
Sweden and Sicily, Patna and the Pyrenees, but no such 
tale has been found in Wales in the moutlis of the people.*) 
This does not say that it was not told in Wales in the 
12 th century, but we must remember that Geoffrey had been 

The History of Oraat Britain, by John MiltoiH L 1677, p. 26. 

^) A king of the Fnoka in UaDla some 1000 yean before tine is 
a remarkable anacfanmism, even for Oeo&ey. It seems to me to point 
to the Historia Franoorum. Both kings learn by report of tiie 
bntoast prinoeas's beaniy, and send ambasaadofs to aak her in maiiiage; 
after aome hesitation the request is granted, and the prinoeaa sent to 
her future husband. With Geoffrey II, zi, end, cf. the following passage 
from Gregorii Turonensis Historia Franconun, ed. Amdt and Krosoh, Mon. 
Germ. Hist., 11, 28: 

Hoios [Chilperiohi] duas filias exilio condemnavit [Oundobados]; 
quorum senior mutata veste Chrona, junior CJuotohildis vocabatur. Porro 
Ciilodoveciius dum legationem in Burgirndiam saepius mittit, Chrotchildis 
pueUa roperitnr a legatis eius. Qui oum eam vidissent elegantem et 
sapientem et cot^novissent, quod do regio esset genere, nuntiaverunt haec 
Chlodovecho regi. Necinoratus ille ad Guudobadum iegatiouem mittit, eam 
sibi in iiiatiimonio petens. Quod ille recusare metueus, trad id it eam 
viris; illique accipientes puellam, regi velotius repraeseutant Qua visa, 
rex valde gavisus, suo eam coniugio sociavit. 

») Cf. Hartiand, Folk-lore Journal, IV 311. 
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in England and in France. Its 'presence in India suggests 
ffaat like so many other popular stories it may have passed 

to Em^opc from the East, the home of salt- symbolisation.^) 
However that may be, it is certain that Geoffrey was the 
first to toll it of Leir, newly created King of Britain, thus 
converting mdrchm into sa^a. 

Filial ingratitude. The absurd love-test betrays its 
factitious nature, the irrational question being just one of a 
nnmber of ways to elicit from the Clever Lass the demon- 
stration of her superior mental powers. It is otherwise 
with the theme of the coiifidinj? father and the ungrateful 
children, which vnth its stron^^ human interest was in Shake- 
speare's hands to eclipse the rudimentary incidents to which, 
as the folk-tales show, it attaches itself so readily. This 
element of the Learnstory is based on occurrences which 
repeat themselves frequentiy in human life. Witness the 
proverbs which Wavrin (c. 1450) works into his version 
(cf. II, § 32); and in recent times, Balzac's P^re Ooriot and 
Tourgeneff's Lear of the Steppes^ works which indeed show 
traces ni literary influence from Shakespeare, but are in the 
main undoubtedly inspired by actual happenings. There 
are a number of cognate stories in mediaeval literature and 
. in folk-lore, related to Lear in the same way as those of 
Yay&tis, etc, and only so, namely in that they are exercises 
on the filial piety moUf^ without the love-test. Then it is 
very inexact to say that *the plot [of Geoffrey's story] is 
utilized in one of Hans Sachs' 208 diainas.'*) The comedy 
in question, 'Comedi niit o personen. der alt reich bur2:er, 
der seinen siinen sein <::ut ubergab, und hat 5 actus", written 
in 1552, dramatises a 'histori wol . . bekandt, Der stat Lunda 
in Engellandt' The father retires from business, and gives 
all his property to his three sons, with each of whom he is 
to live in turn, a month at a time (Shakespeare is the first 



Cf. SchlciJen, Das Salz, Lpz. 1S75, p. 91. 
■) Adee in Bankside King Lear, New York 1890, p. XLUI. 
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to bring similar conditions into the Lear-story). Tiiinjj- ixo 
from bad to worse with liim, until by tlie advice of a fnoad 
he pretends to have a cofter-full of money. He is then 
well treated. At his death the sons find the treasure to be 
notiiing bat sand and pebbles, with an iron dab on which 
stood in relief in ^griedschen giilden buchstaben: Welcher 
vatter hat so thumen mut, Und uborgibt sein hab und ^iit, 
Sein knit lull liey seineni lebta^en. Soil man mit dem l^olbeii 
todt sjciilagea' (Hans Sachs, cd. A. v. Keller, XII 115; cf. 
the ^Spruch' entitled Dcr Kolb im Kasten', VU 435). The 
same story is told in Johannes Pauii's Schimpf und Bmst^ 
a collection of anecdotes grave and gay, from sermons, 
completed in 1519 (ed. Oesterley, 1866, No. 435). The on- 
grateful children, here three married daughters, are deluded 
in the same way; and on the club %tand geschrieben also 
in engelischer sprach. Kunt vnd wissen sei aller welt, das 
man den mit dem kolben scblagen sol, der seinen kinden 
gibt, das er daraach manglen musz.'^) Oesterley, without 
claiming to be in any degree exhaustive (p. 11), refers to 
24 mediaeval valiants besides Hans Sachs. Cf. too, Simrock, 
Quellen des Shakespeare, 1870, p. 233. In a Moravian folk- 
tale the parents deceive their two ungratefnl daoghters 
similarly (Wemrig, Westslavischer M^henschatz, Lpz. 1837, 
p. 8(): Der gute Rath). Here there is nothing to choose 
between the children, but in another tale in Wenzig's 
collection (p. 27(3), a father marries his daughters with 300, 
200 and 100 dollars dowry. Seven years later, able to 
work no more, he goes to his eldest daughter for help. She 
offers him a rope, the second a beggar*s bag, bat the third 
receives him kindly, and gives him a cake. Herewith cf. 
Gottschald HoUen Praeceptorium Divinum, Goloniae 1484, 

^) Wavrm (c 1450) makes in his distreai leoali a similar 
saying: — 'Eellas! que joy inal enteodu le proverbe qui diet en ceste 
maniere: De co bwton ou dun pins grant Soit il fera aa front devsnt, 
Qni donne tout a son enfCant, Que pnia Ini en va demandant' See 
below, n § 56. 
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ciiij A: — A rich man married his three daughtecs well, 
and then simulated poverty. His eldest daughter maintained 

him for a while, but at length made her husband an excuse 
*for not helping hiiii further. The father said ^vah a groan, 
Would that I had a halter'. — 'What would you do with 
a halter?' — '1 would hang myself.' The elder daughters 
treat him like, the foul fiend treated poor Tom: the first 
secretly arranged that he might fuid a halter to hang 
himself quiddy; from the second he obtained a knife in the 
same manner. Then he sent to the youngest to say that 
unless she gave up her only son her father must die. She 
replied, 'If I had ten sons T would give them all to save 
him', and sent her only son. The father gives a feast, and 
invites his daughters and their husbands. There he produces 
the halter, and returns it to the eldest, bidding her use it 
on herself; to the second the knife with the same advice; 
but to the youngest he restores her son, and promises her 
all his property at his death. — The version of the Lear- 
story ill the Livere des Rets de Brittanie (c. 1283; cf. II. 
§ 12) seems to have been led out of its course by a 
variant of this analogue. 

Though its treatment by Geoffrey is the earliest known ^ 
in mediaeval literature, it is not to bo supposed that the 
( theme was by any means a new one. Yet there is a limit 
< \ to its age. There appears to have existed among all Indo- 
\ European and some other races the custom of doing away . 



witli men incapacitated by age and sickness. Its traces are 
iuund in Norse saga, and it survived to comparatively modem 
times among other peoples of Northern Europe. Old men 
*tired of the feast of life' were disposed of by means of tiie 
*tamUy-cliff' or the 'family-club.' Simrock (p. 233) writes 
of such a club ('the holy mawle') in England, and of a re- 
presentation of the usage in the church at Grossenlinden, 



*) Cf Rohde, Der griechische Roman, Leipzig 1896, p. 230; Kiton, • # 
Origins of Engl. History, p. 91. 
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toother vrith other relics of barbaiism overcome by Christi- 

anity. The antlutjpologist would doubtless seo in this custom 
s<»raetiiijig more than mere barbarism. The holy uiawle 
was probably tlie sacrificial club used tor the god-making 
ceremony of primitive ancestor-worship, preserved by the 
Charch as spUia opima of vanquished paganism, and the 
old men who ff> to volontsiy death the victims of their 
religions convictions. But clearly where this custom obtained, 
however much a dead parent was honoured, there could be 
little of filial piety, as we understand it, towai'ds an a^ed, 
helpless parent. The refined sentiment displayed by Cor- 
' dei]la towards her father could liave had little part in the 
ethics of the ancient Britons, and there appeal's no prospect 
whatever of finding this element of the Leir-story in the 
^mote realm of simple nature-myths.' Geof&ey transfers 
to the 9 th century B. G. a motive of very much later date 
in Britain, and it is practically certain that he laid Church 
property under contribution when he interwove with the 
'loving like tsalt' story some sucli moral tale or parable as 
those given above, inculcating the 5 th Commandment — 
unless indeed he foimd the two already in combination — 
and adapted it to the requirements of his Xing of Britain. 

><U seems, in fact, that the pagan ancestor-worship was directly 
combated by the Church by means of such moral tales, for 
if any confidence is to be placed in appearances, the mys- 
terious club of the Schimpf und Kinst story is identifiable 
by its gnomic inscription with the sacrificial club, titp holy 
mawle. — Later on, otlier churchmen restore tliis element of 
/ ' the Leir-story to its original purpose, using it as an illustra- 
tion for the 5 th Commandment (in the Gesta Bomanorum; 
Herolt, Gottschalcus, Valerius Herberger; cf. m, § 25), but 
in order to show virtue rewarded they have to omit tiie 
unhappy sequel with Cordeilla's siiidde. For in Geoffrey's 
Historia the days of the child who honours her pareiit are 
not long in the land. 

^) Gf. Gnnt Allan, Evolution of the Idea of God, Oh. Xll. 
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The Tragle Sequel* The folk-tales end happUy. There 
is always ^ddle in the fo'c'sle' when the Outcast Heroine 

puts into port. She ends her adventures with a happy 
marriage, recouciliation with her father, and the best of 
prospects of living happy ever after. The Loir-story proper^ 
also ends happily with the restoration of the king by Cor-| i 
deilla and her husbaad. But Geoffrey does not sUap there. \ I / 
After his restoration Leir reigns three years, dies and is / 
buried. Bat Aganippus dies too; OordeiUa is left a widow, 
and we hear of no children. She succeeds to the throne, 
but after a short reign is deposed by the sons of Goneril 
and Re^^an , luid cast into prison, where in despair at the 
loss of her kingdom she kills henselt. As with Shake^pea^e 
the attempt has been mad© to interpret Cordelia's fate iii / | 
accordance with 'the chimerical notion of poetic justice' / 
(Addison), as the expiation of that Wst small fault* (I,- iv, 
288), so San-Marte would have us see in CordeiUa's subse- 
quent mi^ortunes the punishment she incurs by returning 
an enigmatic answer, tentare iUum cttpiens.^) The utter 
injustice of such a verdict is illustrated by the folk-tales 
When Cap o' Hushes or either of her twenty -odd doubles, 
tells her father she loves him like salt, she is no more or 
less guilty than Cordeilla, but she is not condemned on 
that account to end her days in prison]. The unhappy sequel 
has nothing whatever to do with the answer, but is an 
independent addition of undeserved suffering, which we may 
ascribe, I think, to Celtic influence. An element of tragedy 
is one of the characteristics of Welsh, and generally of Celtic 
traditiun. In the Welsh legends in the Mabinoirion the 
better characters are constantly represented as uadergoiug 
suffering'. And especially this seems to hold true of Llyr 
and his family. In addition to the 'cruel imprisonment' of 
liyr in the Triads, ^the story of Eendigeitvran son of Llyr 



') P. 221: wodurch sie die Nemesis gegen sich reizt; denn das 
Kind soil den Vater nicht versuchen. 
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is largely a story of suffering, culminating: in the narrative 
of his death'. Anotlier branch of the mabinogi, the story 
of Branwen daughter of Llyr, a favourite heroine in Welsh 
literature, introduces ^the undeserved suffering of women, 
which enters so largely into Welsh legend'.*) In Ireland, 
too, the Sad Fate of the Children of Lir is one of the Three 
Sorrowful Tales of Erin.*) There is nothing in these legends 
specifically resembling Cordeilhvs fate — her suicide in 
(despair at the loss of her kingdom is a|)par0ntly a reminis- 
cence of the end of Boudicca (Boadicca), from Tacitus 
Aoji. XIV, 37), one of the authors Geoffrey is said V>y 
Zimmer to have read*) — bat the traditional pathos associated , 
with Llyr and his children seems to have been that which 
led Geoffrey, on the one hand, to attach to Uyr's royal 
namesake a story which is also largely a story of suffering',*) 

Anwyl, Zeitsohr. f. oelt Phil, I 277 ft 
*) Cf. More Celtio Inhy Tales ed. Joseph Jacobs, L. 1884, p. Iff., 219f. 

") Nennius Viodicatus, p. 278. 

*) In much the same way, perha[».s, Shakespearo ohose tb© 'fatal', 
'ominous' name of Gloucester for the bearer of the sorrows of the 
Paphlagouiau unkind king. Cf. 3 11. VI: II, vi, 1U6. 

Rich. Let me be duke of Clarence, fJoorge of Gloucester, 

For (Tloucester's dukedom is too oniiiious. 

and Ben Jonson's The Devil is au Ass (1616) II, 1: 

Meercraft I think we have found a place to fit yon now, sir. 

Gloucester. • 
Fitzdottrel. 0 no, I'll none. 
Meer. Why, sir? 

Fits. 'lis fatal 

Heer. That you say fight in. Spenser, I think the younger 

Had his last honour thenoe. But he was an euL 

Fitz. I know not that, shr. But Thomas of Woodstock 

I'm saxe was duke, and he was made away 
At Oalice, as duke Humphrey was at Bury: 
And Kiohaid the Third, you know what «id he came to. 

The affinity of £dmund, *earl of Gloucester' (HI, t, 18) with Richard IIL 
has been noticed. 
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but particalarlT to doom the good Gordeilla to furtiier un- 
deserved misfortune and to a death which, to q\iote Mrs. 
Lennox on Cordelia's end, 'is a very improper Catastrophe 
for a person of such oxemplary Virtue'. 

The daim for Celtic origin cannot be substantiated for 
the stoiy proper, to the happj ending; its two elements,^ 
the love-test and the filial piety mfMf^ are seen to be inter- 
national, the one taken by Geoffrey from folk-lore^ the other 

from chnrch-lore. They supply the material for that lamen- 
table comedy', the Old Play of Leir. But of far ^eater im- 
portance for us is the thoroughly Celtic element introducing 
the tragic note in the unhappy sequel, for it was the un- 
deserved suffering of Gordeilla, culminating in her suicide, 
which led Shakespeare to conceive the whole story in a fomi 
A of tragic unity, and inay therefore be said to ha^ given 
us tiie Tragedy of King Lear (of. Ill/g 25*j^ / , 

This chapter may well end with a reference to tlie 
beautiful Breton ballad of Saint Henori, daughter (»f the 
King of Brest, where the same sad note is sti'uck. Her 
father had never loved her, it begins, but he had banished 
and disinherited her. He falls sick and can only b.e saved 
by the viigui milk of one of his daughters. The two favoured 
daughters refuse, but the third exclaims, 'Que le Seigneur 
Dieu soit b^ni, puisque vous etes oblige de recourir ^ moi, 
niuii pore!') Mettez-vous h. genoux, je vais d6lacer ma 
poitrine'. A serpent bites her, but her father (in a 
variant, an angel) consoles her, and she lives to undergo 
painful adventures of the Manekine type.^) — Victor Hugo's 
remarks on Cordelia may serve as comment on the Breton 



*) So Layamou b Coi doille gives thanks to her pagan god (v. 3534): 

AppoIUn mi lauercl Bch thankie the 
That mi fsBder is icnnune to me. 

F. M. Luzel, Gwerziou Breiz-Izel: Chants populaires de la 

Basse-iiieUigiie. Xvorient 1808, 1 100 £f. 
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heioine as well': — Lear, c'est roocasion de Cordelia. La 
maternity de la fille sar le pdre; sujet profond; matefnite 
T^n^ble entre touies, si admirablement traduite par la 

16gende de cetto romairio . uourrice, uu fond d\in cachot, 
de son pore vieillard. La joune mamelle prC« de la barbe 
blanche, il n'est point de spectacle plus sacr6. Cette mamelle 
filiale, c'est Cordelia. 
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Intermediate versions and the Ballad. 

The Historia regum BrUanniae had a great vogue. It 
supplied a want The Normans felt a natural interest in 

the past of the country they had won. The rapid fusion 
of the Welsh with the Norman settlers in South Wales^ and 

^ tlie return to the old country of large numbers of Bretons, 
whose national traditions of Arthur had already spread to 
the Normans on the continent, help to explain the success 
with the dominant race of a work which in the garb of 
sober history offered such attractlTe pictures of their allies, 

' at the expense of the common foe, the Saxons.^) The ob- 
jections of such critics as William of Newburgh and Giraldus 

•Camhronsis were ineffective, and the new History was spread 
throughout the country and on the continent in an endless 
multiplication of copies. Over 170 MS8. exist, of which 27 
are of the 12 th century.^) It was early turned into the 
language of the conquerors; at least three French translations 
were made in the 12 th century. At the revival of English 
literature it at once took out letters of naturalisation, and 

^ figures thereafter, with something of a foreign air, in many 
English chronicles. Under the Tudors, wliose Britisii ancestry 

;was traced by a commission appointed by Henry VTT, re- 
newed interest was taken in Geoffrey's fables, and in spite of 

' Polydore Vergil, Camden, and others, they were as late as 

*) Cf. 0. Paris, Manuel de randen fran^ais. § 54; freeman, Nor- 
man Conquest, V 210 ; Zimraer, GGA 1890, p. 789 ff. 

*) Cf. T. D. Hardy, Desoriptive Catalogue, RoUs Ser., I, 1 341 £L 
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Milton — who in his History of Britain repeats thoni. with 
8ome reserve — ^defended by many, deny'd utteily by few.' 

So we must prepare to follow the story of Lear on a 
long pilgrimage. But it may be said at the outset that for 
many abridgments to be mentioned, version is a courtesy 
title, aiid they will not detain us km^. Strictly one cannot 
speak of a Lear-so^o. There is iiu sii^n until the 16th 
century of any popular interest in the fortunes of the pseudo- 
_king. Even in Wales he seems not to have passed beyond^ 
the pages of the BrtUa. Wace and Layamon had additibns 

^ to make on the Arthurian legend, but for the legend of 
Lear they are as entirely dependent on Geoffrey (Layamon 
throngh Wace) as the Brut Tysilio, and ultimatoly every 
other version. Though it is rarely possible to speak of the 
growth of the story, since (Jeoffrey tells it at ^aeater length 
than most of his followers can afford, yet tiiese versions 
show an endless diversity of detail. It is clear that many 
writers, beginning with Henry of Huntingdon, do not regard 
the story as authentic history, and are not deterred from 
giving events a different turn, if the narrative can be thereby 
shortened. Obscurities in the original, misunderstandings, 

/ scribal errors lead to much variation. Sympathy with the 
--y*' V heroine is partly accountal)le for the ciianges in lier Answer, 

: and for the occasional palliation of her sufferings. Here 

\ and there the story takes a step in the direction of the 
folk-tales. Later chroniclers who, like Fabian, labour to attain 

" . to historic accuracy, look upon a number of their prede- 
cessors as of equivalent authority, upon ^Matthew of West- 
minster*, for instance, as a witness to the fortunes of Leir 
of equal credibility with Geofliev. iUi/abetlians interested in 
the subject had several varying accuuiits within easy reach. 
So that the pedigree of the story becomes a complicated 
affair, characterised by continual reversion to the original, 
except along the line through Wace. These variations, how- 
ever, will be examined once for all in Chapter IK when 
8hake8peare*8 knowledge of the story is investigated. In 
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the discussion of intennediate versions, only so much detail 

IS <rone into as is necessary for the appreciation of each, 
and to show its sources. Particulars as to their authors^are 
rednoed to a niinimum; to transcribe tiie Dictionary of 
National Biography is not part of my .plan. . 

1. Henvy of Httntingdon (H H). Eiist in the field 
, appears the abridgment made in 1139 in the letter to 

Warimis Briio mentioned above (p. 2).^ Tt is suggested 
(Ward, Cat. Kom. I 210) tlial iii his abstract of Geoffrey 
the archdeacon left gaps to be filled in from memory, which 
plausibly explains why we are at once confronted with a 
surprisingly free paraphrase. The story is completeh' re- 

, written, the original wording retained only in the final 
sentence of Gordeilla's answer (Quantum habes etc.), which 
here, as often later, forms the whole of her speaking part 
Sudi data as the length of the reigns of ^Lier' and Cordeilla 
are carefully noted, but the story itKolf was plainly re^'-arded 
as a m oral tale the details of which might be altered at 
will. This is sufficiently indicated by the fact that while 
the anachronism in rex Francorum is avoided by a change 
to rex OaUorum^ Gordeiila's marriage is held up as a dis- 

. pensation of Providence: — Deus autem qui enidiiis interest 
cogitationibus suscitavit animum Aganippi..., and that 
^Lier' being driven out of bis kingdom by the dukes at the 
instigation of his daughters — all ))articuiars of their ill- 
treatment, the train and its reductions, ^tc., are omitted — 

^) Natandly one tnnis to the BoUs edition of the Mttoria AHU^onm 
, or the text of this letter, but in vain. The author inserted the letter 
in Bk. Vni of his 4th edition, 1145, bat, the editor saya, it ^haa not the 
, Bmalleat hiatoneal Taloe\ and (p. XV) *no part of Bk. VIII has ever been 
printed but the epistie to Walter.* For these excellent reasons he de- 
' cides to leave it still nnpiinted. Fortunately T. Amotd^s bibliographical 
knowledge was here no less at fault tlian his Judgment in historical 
value. This important epistle to Warirms had been printed in the 
Chronique de Robert do Torigni, ed. DeHsle, Rouen 1872, I 97 ff; in 
Dom Morice, Memoires pour servir I'histoiro • . de Bretagne, Paris 1742, 
I IG^ITm and no doubt elsewhere. 
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fleeing to (rallia and falling at Cordeilla's feet, begs her 
with tears and in phrasoolotry partly biblical, to voiichsafe 
him food and raiment: — 'sempitoru;im tibi sit praeconinm, 
ut sicut illae bona malis recompcnsant, sic tu mails bona 
remutues, victumqiie michi saltern vestitumque non abneges.* 
At the king's restoratioTi HH finds it opportone to point the 
moral: — ^Hinc ergo tractum est: Moderate dicta semper sunt 
appiecianda.' Cordeilla's suicide is not dissimulated, but she 
was taken prisoner jyaudidDder and killed herself viriliter. 

It is unlikely tliat H H would have prit fresh answers 
but to the same flattorino: oiVfrt mto the m»juths of tlie 
elder daughters, if writing witli the original before him. 
There is no reason to think that the story as he had read it 
differed in any way from its present form. In one curious 
particular at least Geoffrey's two recensions (cl Ward, p. 210) 
must have been identical. H. H must have read with every 
one else at the first mention of the two dukes: 'dedit praedictas 
puelhus (luas duobus ducihus Cnrnubiae videlicet et Albaniae/ 
He is the first of many to draw tho natural, but, as it turns 
out, erroneous inference thatGoneril married Cornwall, Regan 
Albany. Epitomising a series of incidents he writes: 
^deditque primogenitam duci magno Britanniae cum regni 
parte austral i; the second cum parte boreali' (cf. Ch. Ill, 
§ 3). — This version was consulted c. 1480 by Pierre le 
Baud (cf. § 36). 

2. Alfred of Beverley (A Be v.). The extraordinary 
.vogue which (leolliey's book soon attained in clerical circles 
is attested by Alfi'ed, priest and treasurer at Beverley in 
Yorkshire. Much as Ceedmon was ashamed of his inability 
to sing, so this poor man confesses he often blushed when 
yams were spun from the history of the Britons, at his 
ignorance on the subject The year 1 149 appears to be the 
date (cf. Ward, Cat. Rom. I 212) he refers to in an instruc- 
tive passage: — 'Ferebautur tunc temporis per ora multorum 
narracioiics de iiystoria Britcuium, notamque rusticitatis incur- 
rebat, qui talium Darracionum scientiam uon habebat Jbatoor 
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tameii propter antiquitatis reTerenoiam, quae mibi semper 
▼eneracioni faerat^ tamen propter narrandi urbanitatem, qaae 
mibi minime, junioribns vero memoriter et jocunde tunc 

aderat, inter tales confabulatores saepe erubescebam, quod 
praefatani hysturiam necdum attigeram.' He boiTowed the 
book by 'Britannicus', auU, iacilities for a full ti'anscript 
lacking, made oxtracts, whicb form tbe iii-st part of bis 
Annales. He bad little ambition, it seems, to become a 
confabulator: only tbe seeming bistorioal facts conoeming 
Leir attract him; of tbe story he gives bat the barest 
outline, and refers to tbe hfiiaria BriUmum for a fuller 
account (Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales ed. Hearne^ 1716, 
p. 1 ff., 14 f., 22). 

But already tbe Miitoria bad ceased to be the private 
} property of clerks; it had beei^ rendered into the language 
of tbe nobility. Before 1147 Geffrei Galmar turned it 

into Anglo-Norman verse at the bidding of Lady Constance, 
the wife of his pution Ralph Fitz(nll)ort. a noblcmiiii of 
the north country. But of GaimnrV work, only LeMorie 
*d&s EngleSy from Hengist to 1087, is preserved. The earlier 
part, his history of the Britons, is lost. (Lestorie des Engles... 
solum GefiQrei Gaimar, ed. Hardy and Martin, BoUs Ser., 
I 276, n p. IX). 

3. Wace. ii* iter fortune attendoii the translation made 
in 1155 by Wace. and dedicated to Queen Eleanor, Henry II's 
consort, a book of about 1 5,300 lines in octosyllabic coup- 
lets, 412 lines of which tell of Leir and Oordeilla.^) 



>) The word Brut in the sense of chroniole is not, as one often 
; ntds, e. g. io Ten Brink « I 166, of Celtic origin, hut = Bndus. The 

earliest known uso of the nanie in the transferred sense occurs in an 
early 13 th century MS. of Geoff., in the Brit. Mus. (Lausdowne 732), in 
the rubric iiendintr, 'Hie ineipit liber brutus de gestis antrloruni.' It is 
, firet found in i^rench (Brut) in 1252 in a Paris MS. oi Wuce (i:iibl. du 
roi, No. 7515). It is not found in Welsh till tbe 15 tb century (J. G. 
Evans, Text of tbe Bruts, p. VI; of. NED;. 

3 

FalaMtn. ZXXV. 
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Waoe'fi Estmre des Bretons^ or as the editor calls it, Boman 
,de BnU^) ranks next to the original in importance as the 
'basis of subsequent veTsions of the Lear-story. Besides 

serving as model to l.uyaraon, and, except for a few lines, 
to Robert Mannyng, Wace's acconnt was used by Wavrin, 
and alone furnished the abri(l|j^nieiit in the French prose 
Brutf which is the original of both stories in the Gesta 
Bomanorum (Theodosius as well as Leyre), and vas 
translated into English as the Chronicle of Brute^ which 
when printed became known as Gaxton's Chronicle. This 



/ printed book, again, was RasteU's authority, and Warner's 

^ for his version in Albion's England: and was consulted by 
Higgins for his contribution on Cord i la to the Minor for 
Maxfistrates. Those two versitications weie drawn upon by 
the author of the Old Play, through which tinaliy, as well 
as through the Mirror^ the influence of Wace is to be 
traced in Shakespeare. See the Pedigree. A detailed 
, enumeration of the variations of Wace from Geofi&ev would 
serve no purpose here. There wiU be frequent need to 
recur to these minutiae (cf. Ill §§ 3, 4 etc.; II i; 53, a, i, 
notes 1, 2). Speaking sunnnarily, Wace keeps closely to 
the original, and adds notliing new to the story. Here and 
there a clever transposition — as of the disorder of tlie 
knights from the narration of events in Regan's household, 
as well as Gonerirs reproach to her father on his return 
(increpabat enm senem, etc.) to the elder daughter's complaint 
to her husband (v. 1911 ff.), or of Leir's lament during the 
passage to France to an expansion of his gloomy medita- 
ti o I Ls liefore leaving- (runeril — allows a quicker tempo without 
niueh loss to the st(»ry. Tlie avoidance of obscurities (as majore 
parte^ cf. ill § 5, and tertium inter principes^ cf. lU § 15), 

*) Le Roman de Brat, par Wace, ed. Le Roux de r.incy, Rouen 
1836, V. 1693-2114: but the line foUowing v. 1769 is numbered 1780. 
Barthch, Chie^t(»mathie", p. Ill ff. gives 386 lines (1713—2098 in the 
complete edition) in Anglo-Norman orthography. As far as possible th& 
latter text is ubed here. 
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and a piefeienoe for direct speech — five times sapplied 
from the narrative, once snbstituted for indirect — add 

clearness and brightness, while the anassuming naive form, 
the couplet which the writer of many 'romanz' knew how 
to handle so well, is Ix ttor fitted to the matter than (ieofifrey's 
Latin (cf. Ten Brink^ 1 221). 

4. The Httnofaner Brut (MB). The Aaglo-lrench ver- 
, sification of the British history preserved at Munich in a 

unique MS. is perhaps of earlier date than that of Wace, 
' certainly not much later.*) There is a possibility that it 
may after all he part of Gaimar's work, supposed lost (cf. 
Grober, Grundriii 11, i, 473). It does not treat exclusively 
of the kings of Ilritain, and is thought to be the translation 
of a compilation from Geoffrey and other works.^) If so, 
that compilation must have contained Geofirej^s account of 
Leir and Cordeilla in fall, not abridged as in Matthew Paris 
(cf. § 6) and the other compilations known to us. There is 
no attempt at curtailment. The poet is content to follow 
the Latin tfu'oughout, omittin^'^ very little except f erf mm 
inter principeSt bat on the other hand readily amplifying. 
He dwells at some length on the battle, Leir's burial, etc., 
and on the embassy from France to Leir with what may 
be a professional interest in diplomatic service. These ex** 
pansions, niuneroas lines whose only purpose is to provide 
a rhyme, recapitulations, give the version a diffuse character. 
It takes 432 eoupit'r.s of octusyliabies to cover the same 
ground as the 'JOi) of Wace. To (le|)iet strong emotion, 
' whether anger, indignation, or gi'ief, the poet has only the 
singularly inadequate formula, ^a poi que il de duel n'esrage*, 
three times applied to Leir (v. 2883, 3092, 3170), and once 



*) Der Miinclienei Brut eii. Hofinann and Vollmoller, Halle 1877, 
V. 2736—7, 2759— 3020; v. 2738-2758 relate Elijah's rain-miracle, 
mentioned by Geoffrey in the preceding chapter as contemporaneous 
with Bladud's making the hot baths at Bath. 

») ib. p. XVIIlj cf. Grober, Jeoaer Literaturzeitung, 1877, p. 765. 

3* 
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to Cordeillo (v. 3326). To counteract which may be quoted 

from the comforting message which CordeXlle sends her 

father by the trusty squire (v. 3347 ff.): 

» 

**Ajni'\ &it ele an measa^er, 

"De moie part lo roi oonforte, 

"Di H, meaz voldroie estre moite 
"Que li falisse por avoir. 

"De cors li ai estei lantaine, 
*'0r li Bern d«i oosr produine".') 

For the explanation of an addition to Geoffrey commozi 
to MB and Wace, see III § 20 towards end. 

Five fragments, 33tj0 iines^ of anotiier 12 th century 
translation of Geoffrey, in monorhymed tirades of alexan- 
drines, do not include the part relating to Lear (cf. Ward, 
Gat Rom. I 272; Wendeburg, Uber . . . Hs. Brit. Mus. Harl. 
1605. Erlanger Diss. 1881). 

5. MS. Brit. Mus. Reg. 13 A. XXI (MS. Reg.). This 
MS. agrees with Wace for the first 52 lines, and tlien for about 
7750 lines, to the birth of Arthur, a totally different and 
abbreviated version of Geoffrey, evidently the work of a 
native of England, is introduced; after which the text of 
Wace is resumed (Madden, Layamon, I p. XXXIX). The 
puhlicatioii i)f tlio work in Bomanische Forsrhnngen was 
prnniistMi on oi tu onty year^^ ago (cf. Woiideburg, 1. c, p. 5). 
Leir's history begins on fol. 48, col. 2, and to Cordeille's 
death occupies 264 lines, meant to be octosyllabic, in 
couplets. It is taken direct from Geofirey, and shows no 
trace of Wace. This version has an advantage over~many 
in liiat it aims at telling the story of the conflict between 
the king and his daughtei-s. and does not hamper itself widi 
details inunateriai to that purpose. Like tlie Ballad (cf. § 57), 

Cf. King Lear, I. i, 117: 'And as a sti anger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee Somebody proposed to emendate: heart and eye! 
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it leaves tlic two dukes out; there is no shadow of excuse 
for Goneril and Kegan. Geoffrey spread events over a long 
period to allow GordeiUa's nephews time to grow up. Here ><, 
the interrals between sucoessive stages are cancelled and 
Leir's misfortones crowd upon him. There is no deposition 
from half the kingdom post muUum temporis, but the king 
gives his daughters all, and goes to stay with Goneril with 
forty knights, but 

Com demi an suiarne at, [elapso bienaio] 

Gonorilie sea oorezat; 

Sa gfini Ini rouet departir, 

E sol .X. homes reteoir. 

Li reis se prest a onmoer. . 

Si fet 866 bumes tost munter.*) ~ 

A Bagan ai sen alat 

In the Latin, Leir is well received by Cornwall, thougii 
within a year trouble arises. Here he makes no stay 
with Began. He told her what her sister had done, and 
she replies — 

E ele respoat mult fereni«itp 
^^Ee fetes vtta de si grant gent? 
^*En traiB serganz auez asez, 
^'Ne sai parqnei plus en aiea*'* 

It's tune for him to take to his bed, 

'*Kar par pais ne poez errer. 
*'Si suiumer s'ole/, od uas, 
**Nen Buifhim qtten eiez plas. 

aitant le tub fem, 
*'Y de oi VIM tarnerea.*' . 

When the king heard this, he nearly went mad! He 
returned to the first with his ten, but Gonorille when she 
saw him coming, began to mock him: 



Cf. King Lear, I, iv, 274: Darkness and devilal Saddle my 
hones! Call my train together I 
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**Nt aaoz goerea espleito, 
^Qaant si tost estos repaire**. 

and upbraids hiiii shamelessly. He was not content with 
ten; now he shall have but one. Then the king in his 
anger curses Goneril: 

Li reis sen prent a corucer, 
£ maudit lure «juele fut ne, 
E queie vukes fut engeudre. 

He calls his men together, gives them all he possesses, 
and sets out with only two companions, a squire and a page 
(cf. Ill § 15). Here as in Wace follows his lament. After 

his arrival in Finance, the iianative keeps more closely to 
tlie original. ■ — The (iignity of the king, by no moans content, 
as in Geofirey, to remain with Goneril with a single knight, 
and his impetuosity, call np King Lear. The anonymous 
author by eliminating intervals of time and space centres 
our interest in his dramatic presentment of the conflict 
between the proud, headstrong king and his merciless children. 
One can only agree with Madden (Layamon, III 320) that 
the treatment of this part of the narrative is mnch superior 
to that of Wace, and regret that the publication of the work 
is so long delayed. 

6. Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris* Mattbew 

of Westminster (MW). The version in the three Latin 

chronicles bearing these names is a 12 th century abridgment 
from Geoffrey uiude for tiie oi iii-innl St. Albans compilation. 
When Koger of Wondover became historiographer at St 
Albans he incorporated that compilation in his own chro- 
nicle to 1235. He was succeeded and his work eclipsed 
by Matthew Faxis, whose Chronica Majora contain the St^ 
Albans compilation to 1188, Wendover's work from 1189 
to 1235 and his own to 1259. "Matthew of Westminster" 
is an imaginary personage, the Christian name bein^ that 
of Matthew Paris, with Westminster added by conjecture. 
The Flores Mistoriarum bearing this name, continued to 
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1327, were printed by Archbisliop Parker in two editions, 
1567 and 1570,^) une of which was the 'Floiire of Histories' 
used by Higgius (ct § 48). Koger of Wendover entitles the 
section on hsax jocimdaria rekUio, and constantly makes trifling 
verbal changes which do not affect the sense.') Matthew 
Paris* sole contribution is a pun: for commota est CordeUla 
be writes cwnmokt est eorde iUa.*) To a great extent the 
compiler transcribed GeoEfrey, but in marked contrast to the 
author of the vei-siuu last mentioned (§ 5), he saw in the 
relation of Leir's sufferings at the hauds of his daughters 
igiothing beyond the possibility of a short cut: — Leir is 
deposed, and not knowing what to do, goes to his two elder 
daughters to ask them to keep bim with 40 knights. Both 
togetlier they behave jost as, in the original, Ooneril does 
at his return, abase him and ofiTer him one knight (cf. § 48, 
end). Here again the lament is transposed. 

7, The Welsh translations. Brut Tysilio (Tys) Natu ral ly 
the Historia was early translated into Welsh. The thirty 
known MSS., the oldest dating from the beginning of the 
IBth century, Mr. J. G. Evans divides into three groups. 
'J'ho first has a representative in the Ystorya Brenhlned y 
Brytanyeit in the Red Book of Hergest (c. 137.fS — 1380), 
the same version as in the Bingestow Court MS., which is 



^) Flore» Historiaruin per Matthaeum Westmoiiasteriensem coUeoti, 
6d. Luaid, BoOa Ser., I p. IXfL, p. 3S£E. 

*) Eageri de Wendover Chxonica sive Flores Histeriaram, ed. 
Ck>xe, L. 1841, EngL Hist. Soo., p. Xff. * 

') Maithaoi Parisiensis . . ChroDica ]idajora ed. Laard. Bolls Ser., 
p. 31. In the Corpus Ohristi MB., the editor t^lla iib» at the foot of the 
page on whtob the story begins, is a representation of Leir and his 
daughters. Coidelia is saymgf **Tant as, tant vans, tant to pris, pare.** 
The conesponding line ia Waoe is **Tant as, tani vals, et jo tant fain"; 
in MB, «*Tant as, tant vans, et je tant faun'', m MS. Beg. "Tant as» 
tant vids, et io tant t'atm.'* The quotation apparently points to another, 
unknown Fienoh xendeiing. 
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perhaps the oldest of the thirty.*) I^morance uf Welsli 
prevents me from eomparin^ the Ked Book version with 
(fooffrny, but sometiiing is to be learnt from the names. 
The rendering of 'civitatem super fluvium 80 ram' by 
'dinas ar auon So ram' tells a tale. (Oeorge Owen Hanj in 
1604 writing of 'Lhyr' from a Weilsh source states, ♦he 
builded the Ci^ of Caerlhyr on the Riuer of Soram'; of. 
§ 54). K:;ordeilla* and Meiseestyr' (Geoflrey: Leir-ccstre) are 
also instnictive. — The second grouj) is i-epresented by the 
text printod in the Myvyrian Arciiaology of \V;des. L. 1801, 
II 81—390. under the title Bnit Gruft'udd ab Arthur, which 
is to a great extent in close agreement with a Shirbum 
Castle m of 1200—1240 (Evans, p. XV). Of this text 
P. HobertB says that it ^agrees closely with Oeofi&ej's trans^ 
lation' (sir), and is ♦somewhat laboured and more diffuse 
than Bnit Tysilio*. — In the third group, headed ( ompiJed 
Versions, among companions none earlier than 1471. stands 
the paper MS. of 1695 (Jesus Coll. 28) from which, -though 
rhey giavely affirm that it was taken from the Red Book 
of Hei*gest\ the o»litors of the Myvyrian ArchaiologA' obtained 
the text which they printed under the title of Brut Tysilio 
iExms, p. XY). Ty^JiQ^ a 7 tfa century bishop of St Asaph, 
WIS decided by Lewis Morris, in 1727, on very slight 
endence, to be the author of the original Welsh chronicle, 
Gei-ffrey's Itber vetHstissittiu^ (cf. W u 1. Cat. Rom. I 254 f.). Ten 
Brink aiiMwed conclusivelv the true ioiation of the so-called 
Bnit Tysilio to Geoflrey,*) but 8iinrock (Quellen des 8h., 1S79 
11229) still regarded the Lear-stozy as derived by Geoffrey 
from Bishop Tysilio. His error was repeated in A. W. Ward's 
History of £ngl. Dram. Poetry, Tysilio being re-christened 
Tyrsilios, and stands uncorrected in the new edition of that 
work (1899, 11 174). 

*) Rhys and Enns, Text of the Bmts from the £ed Book of 

HfTgofit, oxf. 1890, p. xm ir. 

•) Jahrb. f. rom n. engl. Lit IX, 1868^ p. 841 IL 
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The English translation of the 'Brut Tysilio'*) plainly 
showR it to have been entirely dependent on Geoffrey for 
the pai't we are concerned with. 'Dedit praedictas piiellas duas 
(luobus ducibus, Cornubiae videlicet et Aibaniae' bccumcs 
'gave his two other daughters in moiriage; the eldest to the 
Prince of Cornwall, and the second to the Prince of the 
North', but later on *GoroniUa\ the eldest, turns out to be 
the wife of ^Maglawn, the Prince of Albany', as in Geofllrey 
(cf. supra § 1, and III § 3). ('ordeilla's answer is misunder- 
stood, and rationalised as ia iiiaiiy other versions (cf. HI 24). 
Intervals are omitted or reduced, so that her nephews are 
about eight years old when they 'object to the government 
under a woman, as disgraceful' (ct III g 26). To misappre- 
hension on the part of either the translator into Welsh or 
of Roberts is due,, no doubt, the rendering of ^tantum vales' 
by Mn proportion to . . health^ and the statement that the 
force levied in Gallia consisted 'more especially of cavalry' 
(Geoffrey, omnem amiatum mil item). In general the trans- 
lation must hrtve hmn closer than any vet mentioned, 
though Koberts's English rendering, somewhat florid in style, 
gives another impression at first sight 

8. Layamon (I.ayj. About 1205. a lay priest living 
on the Welsh l)ordor, at Lower Arley, in Worcestershire, oii 
the Severn, Layamon the son of Leovenath, with a lack of 
racial prejudice which arouses Freeman's indignation,-) turned 
Wace's Estoire des Bretons into English. With some additions, 
mainly from Welsh tradition, the 15,300 lines of Waoe are 
expanded into 32,241 lines which represent metrically a 
transitional stage between the old alliterative verse and the 
rhyming couplet. The 412 lines of Wace which interest us 



^) P. Roberts, Ihe Cbxoiiiole of the Kiogs of Bhtaio, L. 1811, 

p. 41 

Nonn. Omq, V 581 : Ht was trMSon againBt the tongue and ^ 
lu8t<«y of his race for Layamon to translate tbat Brat into Saglish'. 
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become 876 in Layainon's BrtU,^) The question whether 

Layamon used Geoffrey as well as Wace will hardly he 
settled \vit})(iiit a better edition of Wace.*) Wtilcker says iiu 
(PBB IIJ ;j43) l)ut Kolbing had his doubts (cf. Artliour and 
Merlin, 1890, p. CXXVII) which might have been strengthened 
perhaps by the following consideration. The reason in 
, Geoffrey for the rebellion of Cordeilla's nephews is: ^indignati 
suntBritanniam foemineae potestati subditam esse/ No such 
reason is given by Wace and his otiier followers, but Laya- 
mon has it (v. 3744 ff.)' 

for hit was swuthe niouchel soome, 
& ec swithe muchel grame, 
that scholde a queue 
beon king ia tbisse loode. 

Craig (King Lear, 1901, p, XLIY) says that Geoffrey is 
also followed, but; gives no reason for his opinion. This 
is the only passage in the whole narratiTO that could arouse 

the suspicion of any other authority but Wace. Layamon, 
however, makes many additions of his own, and tliis is a 
fairly natural one, for Eu^iishmen of his time were not used 
to the idea of a queen.^) 

Of all pre -Shakespearian versions this of Layamon is 
certainly the best worth reading for its own sake. It was 



>) ed. Madden, 1847, 1 123 ff., r. 2903-~377a The whole exttaot 
also in Thorpe^s Analecta, 1834, p. 143 ff, 

2) The printed text gives Leir 5U kiughts, but Lay, RM, FPB agree 
in making the number 40. Cf. Madden on I^y. v. 3274. Again where 
CotdeiUa reigfls *1odc taoe' in Le R. de L.*b text, 2099, it is evident 
from Oeofl; Lay, BH, FPB, that the editor follows an inferior MS; and 
that the v, L ^nq ans* is tiie correct reading. 

*) At Matilda's acoesaion in 1141 only part of the ceremonies 
^were gone tbroagh; there was no orowning or nnotion, and she was 
called ladjj, not gueen (Freeman, N. C. V 304 f., 800). Possibly ainoe 
Waoe dedioated bis work to Queen Eleanor he intentionally omitted the 
passage to avoid calling up unpleasant memories. Cf. Lappenbeig^Fauli, 
III 3: Aucb Eleonore empfiDg die Krone einer Konigin von Ekigland; 
das Volk aber nei: es lebe der Kdnigl 
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an advantage for tho })oet that iio followed a more lucid 
and graphic account than Geoffrey. As it is t!iere are one 
or tw(i inconsistencies. Layanion takes all that Wace has 
to offer, but throughout he both expands and intensifies. A 
obaracteristic noted by Ten Brink, *Bie bei Wace hanfig 
nur angedeuteten Situationen malt er geme aus*, is well 
'exemplified by the passage where Lear's swain secretly brings 
to the queen the news of her father's arrival in quest of 
help. In Wace this is barely narrated, and her reception 
of the sad tidings not depicted, but here f v. 3526 ft".) we 
have a pi ( tin e not unworthy of comparison with tli^ lovely 
torso in Act lY, Sc. Ill: 

The qaene Gordoflle 
'. sent long swtthe stille. 
boo iwaid reod eon hiie benclie 
swilohe it were of wine soendie, 

, and the swain sset at hire fseit 
sone tber after him wes the bet 

Tha alles vppe abrsec, 

,bit wes god that heo spaec. 
"Ajtpollin mi lauerrf ich thankie the, 
*^at mi faeder is icuuune to me 

Ldr meanwhile is waiting outside the city (ezpectans autem 
extra nrbem, misit noncium, etc.). From the line in Wace 
(v. 2027), simply 'Defors la cite s^wettoV there somehow 

came the suggestion for another picture (v. 3510 f.): 'Leir 
iving wende on anne teld, «!c reste hine on solden' (cf. v. 
3602 f.). Layamon is full of such instances. His figures 
stand out in strong relief on a definite background of 
realistic circumstsnoe. Like no other epic version his vivid 
' narrative readily divides np into dramatic scenes. First the 
court scene ) the king, sitting in state (ther he on eethelan 
seat V. 2961), requires the declarations of love in the pre- 
sence of his thanes (v. 8005). Then Cordoille in disgrace, 
as in lier bower she abode, and tholed the mind-care (v. 8115). 
Later we have an early instance of a curtain -h^cture, 
Gomoille bitterly complaining to her husband, in bed where 
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they lay together (v. 3285), and overriding his sleepy 
objections. And so on. 

More than in MS. Reg there are additions here which 
recall King Lear. Most striking is the way Shakespeare is 
foreshadowed in the differenoe of character in Albany and 
Cornwall, on which cf. Ill § 10. Then this Leh-, like King 
Lear, goes a-hnnting; at least bis bawks and bounds are 
several times mentioned together with his thanes and swains. 
Both swear b}' Apollo.^) If Steevens had read Layamon 
he would perhaps have kept back his sarcastic rejoinder to 
Malone's apt note on i, 1, 162 (cf. Ill S 2H). The New 
Variomm would be less in bulk, too, by the notes on I, 1, 
126: 'Hence and avoid my sight!' if before Heath started 
the discussion some one had pointed out that 400 years 
earlier another impulsire Lear addressed a similar command 
to another Cordelia without stopping in his unreasoniii^ tury 
to consider if he were acting reasonably. In both cases, 
as Malone objects in tlie one case, the inconsistency is perfectly 
suited to Lear's character. With K. L. 1, 1, 126 cf. Lay 
307 9 ff., where the king passing sentence on his daughter, 
threatens her with death*), and exclaims *Fly out my eye- 
sight!', yet continues to address her (t. 3093, Thine sustren 
etc). If the critics are right who assert that Shakespeare's 
)^ Leiu" is a study of Celtic temperament, one niight~TiiakL the 
sanie claim for Layamon, wTio certainly was excellently 
situated tor sucii a study. The violence of the king's 

*) These points of resemblauce are noticed by Craijj, ]>. XLV. 
Immediately l^efore, v, 3087, Leir has told Cor. she shall be 
wretched and live in misery. Then his auger growti and v. 3091 he 
says "thar fore thu scalt beou died inh wene'. This 'shalt be dead' is a 
genuine threat, eijuivalent to the shall die' of the abridget text of Lay. 
Cf. in the ballad of Adam Bel etc. (ChiM Y 133, 150) *siiaU be dead* = 
shall dto: *He shal be dead that hero oometh in*. 'Te shal be dead 
without mexcj\ In the folk -tales it is the usual thing for the oatcast 
prinoess to be condemned to death by the angry father, and to be saved 
by the trnsty servant (Perillus-Eent). Here, however, the king's threat 
is an idle one. 
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emotion, at least, leaves nothing to be desired. (jeoffrey*& 
rex iratus is in Waoe (v. 179B), de maltalent devmt tug 
perSy bdt here (v. 3069ff.)^ the king Leir tamed as black as 

it were a black cloth, his skin and his hoe turned, for he ^ 
was exceedingly grieved; witli tlie wiatli he was stupefied, 
so that ho fell in a swoon. Then slowly he up rose — the 

, maiden was afraid — then it wholly brake fortli — it was 
evil that he spake — Hearken, Gordoille, etc. (Madden's 
translation). I am not inclined to agree with £idam^) that 
the poet was guilty of carelessness at v. 2995. The in- 
tended division in Geoffrey and Wace is very puzzling (of. 
Ill § 5). Layanion, it seems to me, attempts a solution, 
and it is. again, quite in keeping with the king's impetuous 
character that on hearing Gornoille's flattering profession he . 
at once concludes that this must be tlie one that loves him 
tlie best, and awards iier the best sliare: ^thin is tb^ 
beste deal, thn sert mi dohter deore.^ In one of the 
folk-tales (Cox 214) the eldest daughter answers that she 
loves the king 'as mach as breads whereupon he thinks, 

/She must love me the most of all, for bread is the first 
necessary of our existence' (Busk, Folk-lore of Konie, L. 
1874. p. 404). Another slight addition of Layamon's not 

I found elsewhere tlian in Shakespeare is Gornoille's natural 
argument for a reduction of the train, to hjdr husband 
(t. 38l5ff ): ^ourselves we have cooks to go to the kitchen, 
ourselves we have poiiers and cupbearers enow. Let some 
of this huge folk fare where they will.' Cf. Gon. to Lear, II, 
IV, 256: 'Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance. 
From those that she calls servants or trum mine.' 

When first t«»ld in English the story of Leni" was in- 

, deed, as i'urnivall says, 'well told'. It is a great pity that > 
Layamon has always remained so little known. His version x 
has had no influence at all on later forms of the story, and 



') tjher die Sage von Konig Lear, Progr., Wiirzburg, 1880, p. 20, 
note 2. 
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it is a remarkable fact that in thv mass of comment in the 
New Variorum Lear, Lay amon is never once quoted. 

9. Gervase of Canterbary (GCant) fl. 1188, ceased 
to write 1210. One of his smalier works, Gesia Regum, 
contains an abridgment of Geoffrey, with a skeleton of the 
Lear-story (Historical Works ed. Stubbs, Rolls Ser. II 7f.) 

10. Gepvase of TUbury (OTilb) ft. 1211, included an 
! account of his native country from Brutus to his own dajs^ 
in his Otia Imperiaitia, written for the recreation of Otto IV. 
His brief epitome of 6eoffi:ey on Leir, like the last-mentioned, 
omits CordeiIla*8 snicide (Gervasii Tilberiensis De iniperio 
Romano .... conimentatio ed. Ma h i us, 1673, p. 

11. Gesta Regrum Britanniae (GRB). Geoffrey's 
Historia turned into about 4500 hexameters, often faulty, 
probably the work of a Breton, dedicated to Gadioc, bishop 
of Tannes (1236 — 1254).') The editor's opinion of the work 
.as a whole, that 4t is more entertaining than Wace's Brat, 
who . . . followed Geoffrey more ch>sely cannot be upheld 
with respect to the 419 lines (069 — 817) which give a terse 
paraphrase of th<? chapters on Leir. The most noteworthy 
addition is Goneril's address to her Imsband, suggested by 
marittcm mum affaJtOt to which are transferred, as in Wace, 
some ideas which occur later in the original (723 ff): 

Ni minim, miror ita te jiarere parenti, 
JJux Maglaure, mm. Pueiis oadein senihusque 
Mentis inest levitas, quouiam discretio mentis 
Lauguescit quociens vires in corpora laugueut. 
Noone meum decait private vivore patrem 
Confectutn seuio ? Ducit diffubius agmen 
Quam cum regnaret; nostre vix sufiicit illi 
ProTentus teim Oontentos debmt esse 
Viginti tentom aociis; reliquisquo rdictis 
No8 satis offendet. 



Gesta Begum BrittaniM ed. Fraucisque-Michel, 1862, Cambr. 
Arch. Assoc.; cf. Ward, Cat Bom. I 274. 
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Leir's exclamation, 0 irata forium! inspires the poet 
' to rail on Lady Fortone in good set terms, as in Waoe 

and MB. In all three versions Fortune's wheel, a common- 
place in niediiioval literature,^) is introduced. From MS. Heir, 
too, cf. 'I dune nial (lit djune fortune. Xi dune lat tel 
auenture.' Ct. K. L. IV, vi, 195, Lear tlie fool of fortune, 
and II, IV, 74, the Fool's allusion to the great wheel, ex- 
phuned by Hamlet II, n, 499 ff. and in, m, 17 ff. 

12. Le Livere des Reis de Brittanie (LRB), an 
Ao^lo-Frcuch annnvfunn- rhronicle written c. 12^3,^) reviews 
the history of Bntaiii I n m Brutus to Hengist in three pages 
of the Rolls edition (cd. Glover, p. 4f.), and more than half 
of this small space is taken up by the stoiy of Leir and 
bis daughters inserted only in the Trinity Coll. MS. It is 
a curious version. Apparently the writer had once read 

,the story in Wace and relates it from memory. He mentions 
no names but those of the two sovereigns, Leir and Conloille, 
which were doubtless supplied him by the epitome !ie was 

, expanding. The answers of the first two daughters are new. 
The first replies, *Sire, sire, si dire le os, taut wa eim cum 
Deu del ciel'; the second, ^Atant cum filie puest amer 
pere'. The third drops into poetry, and her answer looks 

' like an imperfect reminiscence of Wace. Ele lespoundi, 

^Bean pere, jeo eim tei 

'Come moun pere amer dei, 

'E de ceo te face certain, 

*TaDt aa, tant vans, tant vus eim*. 

Cf. Wace, 1787 ff. 

*Mee pere es et jo aim tant tei 
*Cume jo man pere amer dei 
'Et pur tei fiure plus oertain 
IkDt aft, tant vata et jo tant fain'. 



*) Cf. Miincliner Brut, p. VIII. 

^) Cf. P. Meyer, Bulletin de la soc. des anc. textes fr. 1878, p. 111. 
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After the marriage of the daughters, the story runs for a 
time in a fresh channel In place of the deposition, main- 
tenance with train, etc., incidents are introduced from an 
analogoos tale of the simpler type in Gottsehalcus (cf. p. 23). 

'A pres ceo li rois Leir ne peust pas sustenir la tial ki il 
tint devant, e devint tu povere, si ke 11 viiit a sa primere 
tilie si cum en pieman t; e ele lui escundit (Glover, influenced 
perhaps hy K. L. II, iv, 89 ff., translates, 'but she hid herself 
from him' in place of ^he denied him', ^made excuses'; from 
*exc<mdicerey eine Ausrede mac ben, Korting) e se escusa 
par sun seignur ke ele ne lui osa ne ne peust ren fere (cf. 
Oottsch.: dixit ei quod profter mariti improbitatem non 
esset ansa ei ulterius aliquid iiiinistrare). Puis vint a lautre 
en meinie la manere, e ele dist, "Ken ne deit em fere a 
celui ki ren ne vout retenir a soun ofs". 'The remainder, except 
that Leir 'maunda sun estat par lettre a sa iilie ki fu reine de 
Fraunce' is the story proper, scantily recollected from Wace. 

13. Walter of Coventry (WCov.) ft. 1293, was the 

author of a Latin volume of historical collections tii 1293, 
beirining with an absti*act ut the Hritish history, taken not 
directlv from (Jeoffrey but from an unknown intermediate 
abridgment The few lines wliicii oonccru us might as well 
have come direct from GeoflVey. Nothing new is added. 
The suicide is again omitted. — I have not seen the 14tb 
cent MS. Bodl. 355, containing a much fuller abstract of 
(reoffrey, also ascribed to this writer (Memoriale Fratris 
Waltheri de Ooventria, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Ser., I Introd. and p. 5). 

14. Robert of Gloucester (RO). A century after 
Layamon appeared the second English version, in the chro- 
nicle composed at the abbey of Gloucester about 1300, and 
assigned to Bobert of Gloucester by John Stow in 1580, although 
Robert was perhaps only the name of the monk who wrote 
the continuation from 1154 to 1270.^) In 196 'Middle 



^) Ilie Chronicle of Kobort of Gloucester, ed. W. A. Wright, 
Rolls Ser., 1 50ff., v. 680—875; Bi-aiidl, Paul's Gruntlr. II, 1, 632; DNB. 
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English alexandrines,' in couplets* the story from Leir*s 
•accession to Cordeilla^s iaiprisonment is carefdlly repeated 
after Geoffrey. No other source was drawn upon. RG is 

said tu iiave used Lay here and there, but Crai^^ s statement 
that he tells the Leir story, ^greatly ahbro\ iated, from Lay- 
anion's account' (p. XLVI), is an error. There is no trace 
of Layamon in these 196 lines, the moro's the pity. — While 
Lay sometimes recalls Shakespeare, BGr reminds us of the I / 
Old Play, by transferring events from pagan to Christian \ 
times^) — so the good Gordeile, he writes, v. 736ff., was i|n- 
married, but God thought yet on her, for her trueness (cf. H H, 
sup. § 1), for the kin^ of France heard tell of her good- 
ness (not beauty as in Geoffrey) — and by his j)icture ^ 

, of the sorrowful 'oldeman' bearing his crosses in pious resig- 
nation, intent (v. 798) 'to do bis beste in miseise, ware so 
god him sonde.' RG and the anonymous dramatist both' 

I overdo the pathos, making the king a tearful old bourgeoiB^ 
who excites much pity not wholly unalloyed with contempt; 
and they have llie same didactic tendency in common, in- 
dulging readily in moral reflexions. We are prepared to 

jtind that RG omits Cordeilla's suicide, and Leir's desire for 
vengeance. As in HH ail the blame is fixed on the two 
women, who enticed tlieir lords to depose the king (v. 752); 
and the trouble with thei knights in both households is not 
recorded, so that there is nothing to palliate the daughters' 
bad conduct The bad become worse, and the good better. 
Cordeile*8 fault is simply that she would not flatter (v. 787). 
while in accordance with the milder nature of RG's Leir, 
his sentence on her is nuich less severe (v. 727 ff. Wright's 
text would be improved at v. 729 by reading the past 
participle iloued, cf. v. 715, for I loued). The effect of 
Goneril's scornful address on Leir's return to her (increpabat 



^) Not consistently. Thy wicked daughters, at least, are pagans. ^/ 
£ach swears 'bi the heie godes, louerdes of alle thinge' (v. 703, cf. v. 
694, 776; Geoffrey: per Qiumim ooeli). 

PaliMstra. XXXY. 4 
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eum senera, etc.) is touchingly depicted in some lines which 

form BG's most notable expansion (?. 779ft.): 

[Heo]6aste gwat moxwe him were . wannd he oiddfl him anlf do god. 
To wilni so gret ooust . & be of so gret mod. 
This word dude muohe wo . to this sell oide king. 
That heo atweste him is stat . that he nadde no thing. 

That word brae nei is herte . muche he it onderstod. 
That is child atweste is f»nuerte . that adde al is god. 
Nere neuero king ne queue . glad wanno liii him seie. 
Au to the loiuol daye hopede . wanne he ssolde deie.*) 

.This second English version is a verj tame performance 
n comparison with the first, but it found a warm admirer 
, in Von Friesen (Sh.-Jahrb.XII), who thought it more dramatic 

than any other account. The vahie of his opinion, however 
is mnch discounted by tho fact that he had not seen any 
of the earlier ones, and ii.>siune(i, p. 18]. that Layamon 
mast agree with KG. Von Fiiesen would have been glad 
to consider this a source of Shakespeare's knowledge of the 
story if there were any possibility of his having heard of it 
(p. 180). It is perhaps as well that Von IViesen was not 
'aware that RG was known to a number of Elizabethans. 
Wright's text A. (MS. Cott Calig. A XI.) once belonged to 
Jolui Stow. Camden quoted from it in his Remaines (1629 
ed., p. 7, 92). It W}i8 no doul>t tlie .same MS. trum which 
Selden drew many of his illusti'ations to Drayton's Poly- 
cUnm (l(n2), and William Browne the pastoralist his 
knowledge of RG. (Of. Moorman, Quellen and Forschungen 
81, p. 43). If Von Friesen had gone back a step, 

15. Piers of Langtoft (PL). 

Than com out of Brydlington 

Pers of Langtoft, a chanon. 

Als mayster Wace the aame he says, 

Bot be rymed it other ways. 

(Robert MaaDyng'B Chrouide, v. 187—190). 

Gf. the Old Play, Sc. 10: 
Cam. Comfort your selfe, father, here comes your daughter 

[Enter QanoriU 
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The Yorksliiro cunoii ^vrote an Anglo-French metrical liistory 
of England to 1307, the early part taken, according to his 
editor (T. Wright, Koils Ser., 1, j). XV), from (leoffrey. 
With this the DNB agrees, but Ten Brink (Engl. Lit- I 350) 
calls the work an ^Auszug aus Wace/ The few lines here 
considered might generally be an abridgment from either, 

■ 

' but one or two points speak for Geoffrey. Waoe advances 
the ^dux Albaniae' into a ^rei d^Escoce' but in PL the duke 

keeps his tith^. In Wace Leir only promises the two 
couples his land at his death: here as in (Jeoflfrey he gives 
them half: 'Leyr-de sun regne lour dona la niayt^' (I 36, 1. 3). 
And there are no such traces of Wace's diction as are 
patent in the other French version from Wace (cf. i? 20). 
and observable in Lay, RM, and Waviin (cf. §§ td, 32). 
PL's language and his notions of French prosody bewray 
the Englishman. He counts accents, not syllables. He 
disposes of the two reigns in 58 alexandrines, in three leashes, 
rhyming on -age, -ay. -e. The exigencies of rhyme lead 
him to state, against evidence, that Lcyr 'prudhome fu e 
sages', and to describe 'Kagau' as 'aceym^^ de coreage.' 
He gives the questions and answers in 17 lines of attractive 
dialogue, which caused Robert Mannyng to desert Wace for 
a moment (cf. § 19). The rest is effectively curtailed. 

16. Rauf de Bohun's Petit Bruit. Ms. Harl. 902, 
Brit. ^lus.. badly written at the beginning of the 17 th 
century, on paper, contains on fol. 1 — 11 a short chronicle 
in French from Brutus to the death of Edward I, compiled 
in 1310, ^novelement abrege hors du grand Bruit' by ^meistre 
Bauf de Boun* for Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln. Expl 
Cy finist le Petit Bruit Cf. Skeat, Havdoky EET8, p. \ I : 
R Meyer, BuUeiin de la soc. des anc. textes^ 1878, p. lllf. 
De la Kue, Essais Histoiiques^ 11 lb.">, took the gnmd Bruit 



Who much will gricue, 1 kuow, to see you sad. 
Leir. fiut more doth grieue, I feare, to see me Hue. 



4* 
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to mean Waee; P. Meyer says it means Geoffrey.^) The ending 
of ^Leirius', *BaconiLs' point iiideod to a Latin source, but in 
the })ortion I have transcribed there is little of the letter 
of Geoffrey, though his spirit is admirably caught in an 

' astounding rigmarole related v^ith specious historic circum- 

'Staaoe. Loir's daughteis have vanished and left not a rack 
behind, exe^t perhaps that this Leirius in also the victim 
of filial impiety. Leir*s father, Bladud, who boilt Bath and 
the hot baths tiieretn by magic art, is tamed into Baconns!^) 
Possibly his unfortunate imitation of Daedalus — Bladud 
lost his life by falling on his tompK? of Apollo when attempt- 

'"ing to fly — brought about confusion with the philosopher 
who contemplated the feasibility of a flying machine. Be- 

, sides Leicester, Leirius built 'wyroestre' and other towns 
not easOy decipherable. He was wise and virtuous but 
*trop koward de cors' (apparent confusion with our hero's 
grandfather Leir or Leil, cf. Geoffrey II, ix), and therefore 



*) lb. p. 111. The relatiojQstiip between the LRB (§ 12) aud this 
P«tit Bruit is not dear. The two works, P. Meyer writes, p. 108, 'ont 
certaioemeDt ooe orij^ne comintiiie^ mais ne penvent Stro oonsKierea 
comme dee copies, meme trSe tibree, d*ane meme compoeitioo ....}» 
second pon^ etre na devetoppement da premier.' Cf. Oidber, Gnmdr. lU 
U 1013: 'Das sweite Bratbudi geht in titeeter Eaasong bis 1283 and 
wird in eiDer anderen mit dem Namen eines Rauf de Bohon . . . ver- 
sehen.' If this is so, bow could the Petit Bruit daim to be newly 
abridged from the Grand Bruit, Geoffrey? Judging from what he tells as 
about Leirius, R. de B. seems entitled to credit for some originality. 

') This little work would seem to deserve printing if only for its 
allusions to English legend. But Baconus is probably a late corruption. 

Tlu; first ITistoiy of English Literature, by Bishop Bale, 1548, tells us 
that Bladudus magusi wrote De magia matheniatica li, PL and adds Edi- 
difise perhibctur rex iate. Leir was no author. — A master in the art 
of sinking (cf. § 48) makes Cordila relate the misadventure of her 

'grandsire Bladnd\ 

A tethered King that practis'd high to soare 

Whereby hee felt the fall, God wot against his will. 

And neuer went, road, raygned, nor spake, nor llew nor more. 
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much troubled bj those of Ireland, who warred upon him 
all his life, till Belin his son (in Geoffirey a whole wag;gon> 

load of kings come between Leir and liolmus, III, i — x) 
utterly defeated thoni. King Leyrius, the chromclei* con- 
tinues, with Rabelaisian accuracy, only reigned fifty years 
and six, for in the fifty-seventh year he was poisoned at 

■ Winchester by Belin, who coveted his land and was persuaded 
by ^n fol derc nigremannciey' (a kind of ^dreamer MeTUn*) 
that there would be no peace while his father reigned. He 
lies at Winchester, at the very spot where now stands the 
House of the Holy Cross, founded by King Athelstan the 
Last for the soul of Sir Guy of Warwick (in Geoffrey, VTTl, 
xiv, xvi, Aurelius, brother to Uther Pendragon, is poisoned 
and buried at Winchester). And this is the first interment, 
whether pagan or Christian, of which ^li bruif makes mention. 
By comparison with this extravaganza the metrical 

' Chronicle to 1312 printed by Bitson (Anc Engl. Metr. Bo* 
mances, 1802, II 270 ff.) is seen to handle the genealogy 
of the British kings tenderly. It mentions Leir's building 
Leicester, and then passes on (v. 217): 

After him regnede his sone bold, 
That was icleped Denewold, 

i. e. Dunvallo Molmutius, who (Geofihrey II, xvii) succeeds tlie 
sons of Gorboduc and is separated from Leir by some seven 
or eight generations. 

17. The Liirro do Conde Pedro. A short prose version, 

dating c. 1325, from a Portuguese nobiliary, is printed in 
Englische Smdim 29, 1901, p. 208 f. The accompany ini; 
statements of its lady conti'ibvitor are liard to fullow. The 
Livro do Con do Pedro, we read, p. 211, "hangt offenbar 
mit dem ^lunchner Brut zusammen, von dem es in der 
Darstellung der L.-sage nur in einem wesentlichen Punkte 
abweicht: Cordelia totet slch nicht selbst, sondem wird von 
den Neffen umgebracht'* Connection with MB is undeniable 
in the sense that would apply as well to any other version, 
but if there is any reason fur supposing another link than 
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common ultimate origin in Oeoi&ey between Count 
Pedro's abstract from the British (whj ^bretonisch', p. 
208?) history and the unique MS. in Munich, it cer- 
tainly is not evident For tlie question of dependence, the 
divergence over Cordelia's death is not an essential point. 
The tendency to sympathise with the heroine leads to 
various modifications of her tragic fate (cf. Ill g 25): the 
nephews are diarged with her - death, as here, in some MS8. 
of Higden's Fciffehrcnicon and of the French prose Brui 
(cf. §g 20, 28). Much more important for Pedro*s authority 
IB lus interchange of the elder daughters' husbands: he 
mairies the first 'com o duque de Comoalha^ the secoiul 
'corn rrey de Tostia' (i. e. Scotland). The same confusion 
han aheady been referred to in §§ 1 and 7. It points to 
OeofErey. In MB tliere is no such interchange, real or 
apparent Pedro has nothing in common with MB alone. 
There are some slight variations peculiar to this account, as 
that Leir is not restored but dies in France, and the ex- 
plicit statement that Cordelia's husband died without leaving 
an lieir. I see no need 1o infer an interinediat«' aliridgment. 
Peth'o compiled his book from niatiy works, tmlutiin^^ the 
BrtU (cf. Grober's Grundr. II, 2, 21U), by whicli he probably 
meant the work which Castelford, the next chronicler to be 
mentioned, calls the 'Boke of Bruf , namely, Gy^ffrey, 

18. Thomas Castelford (TC). The iw i fc p Middle 

English chronicle is a work of 39,764 lines of fonr accents, 
in couplets, a history of Knglund to 1327. ascribed to Thomas 
Castelford, a [Benedictine monk of Tontefraet. It begins 
with the coming of Albion and her sisters to Britain, and 
then from v. 237 to v. 27,4()4 is mainly a translation of 
Geoffrey, the 'Boke of Brut' The chronicle is preserved in 
a single, late 14 th or early 15 th century MS. at Oottingen. 
Its publication by the EETS was long since announced,^) 



>) Cf. M. L. Perrin, Uber Thomas Casteiford's Chrooik, GottiQger 
Diss., Boston 1890. 
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and to judge from ^ treatment of the Lear^oiy will bring 
more grist to the philological mill — for one thing, many 
loan-wordfi make their firBt appearance — than increase of 
fame to H. E. poetry. Through the liberality of the antho- 

rities of the rniversity Library at Gottingen I was ab|p to 
consult this iinifjue MS. at Jena. FoL 19, coL 1, L 37 begins 
Bk. I, Ch. XXX with the heading, 

Here leir examjrnyd his doners thre 
Qwylk lofed byin best £qfii wit waid he. 

Cap. xi — xiv of Ueofifrey. lib. IJ. are redivided into seven 
chapters of more equal length: Bk. I, xxx — xxxvi. With 
Geoft, cap. xt begins Bk. IL Each chapter is headed 
'with a rubric couplet indicating its contents. The history 

from Leir^s accession to Cordoil's death takes up 730 lines 
of text (v. — 4030 in Perrin's numherinff. >^iibtra€t 
16 lines, chapter-headinir^^K riius win- tiie <]istincti<'n -f 
using more words over the business than au\' chromcier, 
except MB and perhaps Lajamon with his 876 short lines. 
He may be dismissed in very few. Literally every word 
of the Latin is accounted for, and addition is shunned as 
carefully as omission. The best that can be said to his 
praise is that he took great pains to give a plain rendering 
of the Latin. 'which at times is none too clear, though his 
success may often be questioned. The reDdering <>f 'in ho- 
non^m ffifr<»nti- Jani'. for in-rance. by 'Of godd^s \\ur.-vcljype 
of byfomt iane* can hardly be called lucid, even when 
another line is added to explain matters (v. 3967): *Als for 
yar god iane double^nt' Geoffrey's dark allusion tCLpiuuiea 
in the ship that bore Leir to France') makes the reader 
wonder que diahie they were doing ia thafplTf y. xC con- 



*) . . . in Ga*liaiii Lrai.i,itf;uvr»- Sed cum Be vidisset tertium inter 
priodpes, qoi mxivl tracsfretabaot, io ha&c verba cam fletu et singuitu 
pfmpit ... Gt in § 15. 
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triyes finally to be more mysterious than the origmal 
(V. 3695 &): 

On ce in schype yar sat two pHnces, 
Yat lordys wer of largh provinces. 
Leyr beheld if obance ne tyd 
Wytii yose he sold bane ben ye tberd. 
These pmoee hym honowid in ye bate, 
For be somqwyll bad boryn grat state, 
& to yar hoootir he toke iepe, 
FnU Bor be sygbed & sone be wepe, 
That all raygbt here about hym ware. 
He sayd yese wordys wepand fall sare. 
Alas, alas, be cried .... 

Leir bewails his lot thronjnrh close on 100 lines, but though 
the tvvo princes might hear him, they betoken no sym- 
pathy. It is idle to suggest that they go to sleep, for 
TO does not appease our curiosily. As for Leir, ^owther 
he on ce ett ne dranke^ and when the ship ^applied vnto 
ye banke' (ut tandem... applicuit), he %ke the stret vnto 
parice, A noble cite and of gret price' (venit Karitiam)^ 
accompanied only by a single swain, 'Simple wyth o man 
he & he'. 

The following extract will serve to show how three 
words .of £ngiish conld be made do the work of one of 
Latin (v. 3457ff.):i) 

Aftyr all his gretest he sent 

Wyth out tarying to hald parlement, 

And thorowe hygh mennys assfnl- jot tjfd 
ITys two doghters sone be mareid. 
lie marid gonoiyll lychly, 
To marglaune duke oi albany, 



*) Nec mora: consilio proceruni regui dedit i)raodirras puellaa duas 
duobus ducibus, Comubiae videlicet et Albaniae cum medietate tautmn 
insalae: dum ipse viveret. Post obitum autem ejus totam monarchiani 
Britanniae eisdem concessit babendam. — It is to TC*8 credit that be 
avoids fbe trap hito wbicb so many of bis oolieagues fidL 
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And regsn thotowe gtefc mentiTB oonsala, 

To henoius ye due of com vail,. 
Wj'th the half of all ye hyle, 
Bqwylse he lefFyd durand ye qwyle. 
Qwen he war ded aftyr hys last day, 
Haillyo ye hyle haue yt suld yai. 
Due niarglaime & due hewnius, 
That weddyt had hys doghtere yu«, 
All bryttaine nionarchye, 
Yai suld it wuid and hafe halye, 
Eveu diuisyd yame two be tweo, 
Athyr of hiB doghters for to qweme. 

/ 19. Robert Mannyngr, of Brunne (RM). Shortly after 

the coinj)loti<>ii of TC's chronicle, the fourtli English vei^siun 
of the Leai-siory was made. In 1338, 35 years after 
writing his Mandiyng Synne^ Robert Mannyng, a native of 
Bourn in Lincolnshire, who in 1288 had entered the house 
. of the Gilbertine canons at Sempringham, and was nbw an 
' old man of 74, finished his *Stoiy of England^ from Brutus 
to £dward L, written not for the learned, but for laymen 
to know, of their kings ^which were fools and which were 
wise' (ed. Fiimivall, Rolls Sor., I Introd.). The abridi^ment 
of Gootfi'ey by PL, whose chronicle he chiefly follows for 
, the latter part, seemed to him too brief for the British period, 
' where he prefers to follow mainly Wace, *For mayster Wace 
the Latyn alle lymes, That Peis overhippes') many tymes' 
(t. 63 f.). He makes 298 lines') suffice to cover the ground 
of the 412 of Wace, or the 730 of TC in the same metre. 

^) This ezpreesive word is to be found in the 1687—8 QnaitoB of 
The Ifisfortanefl of ArttLur^* Act IH, Chor., L 43: ^FHowde Fortime 
oaerhippes the saffest Boades' (= Seneoa's 'Transit tatos fortona sinos*). 
The old emendation lo 'overslips' and Grumbine's to ^onershippes' are 

quite uncalled for; and the same must be said of 'groomes' for 'roomes' 
in n, ii, 28: ^linperiall power abhorres to be restrainde. As much doe 

meaner roomes to be compeld.' Cf. room, 9, in ('ent. Die, = office, post, 
position (The Misfoitunes of Arthur, ed. Grumbiue, Berlin 1900: 
Literarhistor. Fors?chnngen, XIV). 

«) ed. Zetsche, Anglia IX 104 £f., v. 2276—2573. 
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Zetsche's investigation of RM's sources for the early part*) 
is not satisfactory. He is prepared to believe, on very poor 
evidence, that besides Wace RM used MB and Lay. but 
omits to consider the much less remote possibility of his 
having PT. at hand. Yet a comparison of the following 
extracts will show ns RM turning from Wace to a brighter 
piece of dialogue in PL, transferring it not too carefully, 
and then returning to Wace. RM, v. 2316 ff. 

Scheo [Goiuyile] wyste how that huie systres seyde, 

Of a gyle hit was a breyde') 

'Doughter, how mykel lovest thou me?* 

'Fadei', sdieo aayde, *y sohal sey the: 

'AIb my fader j have the lovedf 

^And evennoie aehal to be |»oved*. 

*Ne lovest thoa me namoie, mi defo?* 

Tys, Mer, fhoa lyst end here: 

*Bygfat als thou has, so artow worthy, 

'So mykel love to the owe y\ 

That word tok he yvel til herte, 

He nnderstod hit al overthwerte. 

With V. 2318—2325 cf. PL, p. 34, 1. 15, 17— 20:») 

') Uber don orsten Teil Jer Bearbeituug des 'roman de Bmt' des 
"Wace durch Robert Mauuytig, Leipziger Diss. 18d7; p. 10 ff. 

*) Zetsche (Diss., p. 62) misunderstands this line, taking it for the 
equivalent of Wace, v. 1765— S, and (ieofFroy's terUare ilium cupienSf 
and echoes San-Marte's grotesque administration of poetic justice: da- 
durch verfallt Cordelia der den Ubermut raolieudeu Nemesis (cf. sup. p. 25). 
The two linee 2316—7 of RH oorrespood to Wace 1761—4: — Cordeille 
oat bien eecute, et bien oat eo boo caer note, cament ses doos sonus 
ptrloSnt, eomeot lar pere loseDgoe&L 

*) And the ooriesponding lines of Waoe (1769 ff.): 

Qiuuit Leir a raiean hi mist' 

came les altres, el It diet 

qui a nolo fiUe qui die 

a sun pere par presamtie 

qu'ele Taint plus que ele deit 

'ne sai que plus ^rant amurs seit 

Vine entre enfant et entre pere 

et entre enfant et entre merej 
(plus the next four lines quoted above, § 12). 
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'Oordeyle,* fist Leyr, tapoundn ws ormy 

k ^ • 

Ele nspoaodif onm je ws conoteray. 

'Cum mon pere wb eyme e am6 tons jours sy.* 

nent plus?' dit Layr. *8i face; ore intend toy; 
^IlMuit as, taunt vans, taunt amoar to day*. 

V. 232() may be either PL, 1. 21 or Wace, v. 1792—3, but 
with y. 2327 Bli has returned safely to Waoe, v. 1794: la 
parole prist en travers. 

The few lines marked in Fumivairs edition as not due 
to Waoe inclade some additional commonplaces on the 
fickleness of Dame Fortune (v. 2463, 2478 — 9); a reflexion 
on the ingratitude of children (2421 — 5); a warning from 
Leyr (2454 f.): 'Ensaniple of me men may take. And warnyng 
of sibbe for my sake'; and one or two other trifles, not 
worth quoting except where the king determines at length 
to go to Gordylle, to proTO (2505) 'Hire kyudenesse and 
hure curtesy' (2496 ff): 

*Natiielei4 huie wol y seke, 

*Y fond hure evere god an 1 nujke*) 

*WysUaui sche has my y taught^ 

•Wysdam schal make hure with me saught.' 

like Lay and RG^ RM has a preference for direct speech 
rather than indirect, but he shows little individuality or 
independence. He writes more liquid verses than TG, who, 
however, translated from the Latin. His version of Wace 
does not deserve to be compared with that of Layamon.^) 

20. The French prose Brut (FPB). It is more than 
time now to speak of the Anglo-French prose chronicle 
which as the basis of ^'Gaston's" Ghronicle links Wace 
with some of the Elizabethan versions and ultimately with 

•) This line perhaps recalls K. L. V, iii, 272 f. 

That Craig should doubt IlM's having used Wace (p. XL VII j is 
as unintelligible as his deriving RG from Lay. All the ■circumstances 
leading to the questioning' in RM are in Wace, though the convei'se does 
not hold, since RM abridges Wace. 
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Shakespeare. The numerous extent MSS. show it to have 
been a very popular book. Madden concluded it to have 

been composed a few years before RM, as most MSS. end 
at the year or 1332 (cf. Skeat, Havelok, p. XIII); but 

P. Mpyei- 1 eteis to u Paris MS., not known to Madden, which 
appears conipiete at 1272, and he assigns its composition to 
tliat date (Bulletin, 187S. p 115). A classification of the 
MSS. was attempted by W. Hardy (Waurin, KoUs Ser., I 
p. XUIff.), and P. Meyer further prepares the way for a 
future editor. In its earliest form, he shows, the chronicle 
ends at the year 1272 (1st redaction, Tst state); the second 
redaction, with Prophesies of Merlin at the end of the reigns 
of Henrv III and his successors, reaches in its hi*st state 
to 1307, wliilc the second state ot each redaction records 
events to 1333. 

The British Museum MS. Cott Dom. A X, representing 
the first redaction, 2nd stete, and MS. Cott Cieop. D III (2nd 
red., 2nd state), present an identical yersion of the Lear* 
story. Orthogiaphical differences are of course constant, but 
the only material divergence is in the relation of Cordelia's 
end. In tiio former she dies in piison, in the latter the 
nephews put her to death (cf. 17). The sources of this 
Brut have not been determined. Madden (N & Q. 2nd Ser,, 
vol I, p. 1) thought it chieily founded on Geoffrey; P. Meyer 
(p. 114) supposes it to be a compilation from Latin sources. 
I can only speak of the part I have transcribed, but for the 
Lear-story I can affirm with certainty that its one and only 
source is Wace. His account is considerably abridged, hut 
the most noteworthy addition is that the two dukes were 
slain in the battle, a fate which overtakes them in many 
independent versions (ct. § 57, note). Ample evidence of 
its close dependence on Wace is contained in Ch. Ill, see 
particularly §§ 11, 13, 18. But here may be noticed a few 
of the many instances in which Waco's wording is retained 
in the prose paraphrase, while Geoffrey offers no near 
equivalent. 
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Waoe. 




1961, Has mei' dist il 'trop ai vesqu' 



IW, 'bien me dist Cordeillo veir" 



2008, 'ot me suat mes flUes failUes' 



at fM* bf«n appaniUw. yettir. pwtir. 



21. The English prose Brute (EPB). The secoud 
redaction, second state, of FPB was translated into English, 
and proyed a most acceptable work. So many copies of it 
were made in the 14 th and 15 th centuries that nearly 
every English library of importance possesses one or more. 
As far back as ISoi) Madden recommended that tlie work 
should be printed, but like its iVencb original, it still auaits 
an editor. When first made, the translation ended witli the 
French, atHalidon Hill, 1333. It waii subsequently continued 
to 1377 and further. Douce, in his Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, 1807, n 423, ascribed its authorship to 'John Douglas, 
Munke of Glastonburye Abbaye*, on the insufficient cTidence 
of a 16 th century note in MS. Harl. 4690, and many 
authorities foUow him in crediting Douglas of Glastonbury 
with the work (e. g. Dibdiu, Typ. Antiq. I 90; (Jriisse, 11, 
2, 2, p. 106; Lappenberg, Gesch. Englands, I, p. LXIX; Brit. 
Mus, Cat. of Early Printed Books, on Caxton's Chronicle^ 
1480; Brandl, Paul's Grundr. U, i, 695). Madden advanced 
the claims of John Maundevile, rector otfiurnham Thorpe, 
who, he shows, made MS. Harl 2279 in 1435 (N & Q 1856, 
2nd Ser., yoL I p. 1 ff.; cf. Skeat, Havelok, p. XIII).^ But com- 
pared with FPB and MS. Karl. 24 of EPB, MS. Harl. 2279 
shows some lacunae (e. g. Avhan Agampe this answer, cf. 
Harl. 24: whenne Ajrampe luirde tliis answere, and Cott. 
Cleop. 1) III: Quant Agampe out oie cest respounce; a line 
or more dropped between bottom of fol. 11 b and top of fol, 
12 a) which indicate that here at least John Maundeviie's 
part in flie work was only that of a scribe. There exist a 



*) Stow, Anuais, 1592, p. 11, regards J. Mandevii as the translator. 
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great number of M8S. which hare not been sufficiency 

examined for the question of authorship to be decided (cf. 
P. Me3^er, 1. c, p. 130). 

It has been stated (Lappenber^, 1 p. LXX; Fabyan ed. 
Ellis, p. XIV) that the early part of this chronicle follows 
Geoffirey Ca mere transcript^, £lli8), but that part of it here 
dealt with is nothing bat a close translation of the French 
yersion, which, as I have said, is derived entirely from 
Wace. Compared with the French MS. Cott Oleop. D HI 
the En^i^lish MS. Harl. 2279 shows no variations on the 
tiietiH' of Lear worth mentioning, beyond a slight modi- 
fication of Cordelia's answer in accordance with a general 
tendency (cf. Ch. Ill § 24) and a sliirht change due perhaps 
to a misunderstanding of the French through the omission 
of a word in the 2nd redaction of FEB, at the beginning 
of Ch. Xm. Cf. M8. Cott. Cleop. DIII: 'Les autres que 
auoient ses soers |es])use/, Cott. Dom. A X| no voilent 
attendre taunt que apras la niort Leir' with MS. Harl. 2279: 
'Thus hit fille afterward that tho ij eldest doughterne wolde 
noHfrht abide til that leyr hire fader was dede.' Thus in 
£PB (Caxton agrees) as in HH and fiG the entire blame 
of Leir*8 deposition falls on the daughters. — Kaslewood 
(Mirror for Magistrates, I 140) printed the EPB version of 
the story from a certain 'MS. Brute*. 

22. ''Caxton s ' Chronicle (Cxt). The EPB with a 
continuation to 1416 was printed by Oaxtoii in 1480. Hence 
the work is often called Caxton's Chronicle, tliough his share 
in the authorship extended at most to the last few chapters. 
There was a second edition in 1482, followed by ten others 
down to 1528 (cf. DNB on Caxton). The great popularity 
of the boolr is further attested by its present rarity. The 
printer 'niodernised' the language of the chronicle. A critical 
edition t»l the EPB would mean lieavy labour, but would 
help to estimate Caxton's share in the establishment of 
Standard English, in which his much read chronicle must 
have been an important factor. There are a number of 
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dialectal changes in Gh. XIII and XIV, as ^higt* to ^was 
called*, ^axen*, ^solacen* to ^axe\ ^solace*; ^scorned with* to 
*8Corned*, *nome' to *toke\ the first-mentioned words coming 

from MS. Hail. 2279,') the others from Cxt 1482. but in 
the sense ii*>thing more radical tliau 'him urayeu. batlien and 
wasshen" to 'him arayen laten wa.sshon". A slight correction 
to the sense in the 1502 and later editions is noticed in 
Ch. ni >^ 13. On the other hand, where in tlie heading to 
Ch. XIV the 1482 ed., in agreement with FPB and £PB has 
^How kynge leyr was drynen out of his lande thurgh his 
folye', the 1483 and subsequent edd. corrapt ^folye' to 
^folke*. 

A short extract, chosen at random, will illustrate the 
relationship between FPfi, EPB, and Cxt 

Ms. Cott Dom. A X: & lesqnier counta la roigne de 
chief en altre coment ses denx filles li ount lesse. Gordeille 
la Toigne prist or & argent a grant plente ft bailla al esqmer 

& li dist en counseil qil le portast a son pere. q l dlast a 
alcnn bono cite sc face bien aparaillcr . vcslir. pestir. 
lauir & baigner qil la turno richement de reale vesture. & 
retiegne odue li .XL. chiualers & lor esquiers. & puis face 
assaaoir an roi qil Tint one li parler & veer sa fille. 

Ms. Harl. 2279: And when the squyer cdiiie to the 
qucne he tolde here onore dele of here sustres from ye 
beirynnyng to the en<ie. Cordoil ye quene anone nome 
golde and siluore grete plente and toke hit to ye squyer 
in counsel that he shulde gone and bere hit to here fadere 
and that he shulde gone into a certeyn citee & him arayen . 
bathen and wasshen and than come ayen to here & bring 
with him an honest company of knyghtes fourti atte ye 
lest with here mayne . and yan he shulde sonde to here lorde 



^) This MS. 'agrees with the exception of aoina words with Caxton's 
flditiOD* (dl Qkeak, HaTOlok, p. XIIl), but its lacuoae show that Cxt used 
a more oareMy written ICS. 
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ye kynge ft seyn that he were comen for to speke wiy his 
dougter and him to seen. 

Cxt 1482: & whan the squyer was comen to the qaene/ 
he tolde hir eaery dele of hir sastres from the begynnyng 

viitu thende / Cordeyl the quene anon toke gold an l syhier 
plente . & toke it to the squyer in eou/iceill that he siiuld 
gone & here it vnto hir fadre & that he shold go in to a 
certayne Gyte / & him arayen laten & wasshen . & than come 
ageyne to hyr / and bringe with him an honest com- 
pany of kayghtes xl atte lest with her meyne / & than he 
sholde sonde to hir lord the kyng / & sayn that he were 
come for to speke with his doughter and hym for to seen / 

23—25. The Gesta Romanopum (GR). Under this 
title we have three versions of tlie storv: 

English, of 'Loyro, stiuie tyme kyiig of hi-etayne the 
more', in Ms. Addit 9066 (c. 1440), printed by Madden, 
The 0. E. versions of tho GR, 1838, p. 450ff.; Herrtage^ 
£ET8 XXXIU, p. 48 fi. (Here denoted by GRl). 

Latin, of Theodosins, printed by Oesterley, OR, Berlin 
1892, App. 77 (GRU). 

. English, of Theodosins, in MS. Harl. 7333 (c. 1440) 
printed by Douce, lliu.>iialions of Sh., 1807, li 172: Madden^ 
p. 44 ff; Collier, Shakespeare's Library, ed. Haziut, I, 2, 
318 ff.; Herrtage, p. 48 ff. (GRIIl). 

23. GR I is a translation, independent of EPB, from FPU, 
but whether from the Ist or 2nd redaction it is impossible to say, 
for as the story was to be provided with a moral, it of course 
stops at the Happy Ending. Here and there are slight additions 
in keeping with its edifjnng purpose, as 'the squyere com- 
maundid the quene to god'; 'And leyre, here fader, made 
her wele to be arayed, and Clenly', Cleanliness being next 
to (Judlinofcis. Leyre's reception in Franco is soniewliat ex- 
panded ; a change in the reductions of the traui is referred, 
to in Ch TIT § 13. 

24. QR II. Of this Latin story of Theodoaius, Simrock 
wrote that it was ^ermutlich die Quelle Monmouth's . . 
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Zwar sind die GR spiiter gesammelt als Monmouth schrieb 
. . . aber du;-. ^larchcn ist offonhar alter als die Saniiiilun^*, 
a oiirioiis theory eoiiiinir a^i it doe^ on top of tlie statement 
tliat Ueotft-ey took the story from the 'Kunigschrouik Tysilios\ 
and after the criticisin of Cordeilla's answer in Geoffrey as 
^seitsam und auf imgenauem Auszug der Kdnigsohrouik be- 
ruhend.' But Siinrock is often followed, e. by Yon ^esen, 
S]i.-Studien, III 80; A. W. Ward, Hist Engl Drain. Lit 
1875, I 417, 1899, I 176; Karl Luick, Forschungen zur 
neueren Li tteratiirgeschichte, Weimar 1S98. p. 138: — 'Die 
Lear-Fabel ist hochst vvahrscheinlich niehts anderes als ein 
in (lie brittisehe I r^eseliielitp versetzter Novelleustoff, der 
in eiiier Erzahlung der GK (von den Tochtern des Kaiser 
Theodosius) noch in seiner nrsprunglichen Form Torliegf. 
Now the authority on the GR is Oesterley. He shows us 

' (p. 257 — 266) that the collection of moralised parables, fable's 
«ta, called the GR, was made about the end of the 13 th 
<5entiiry, probably in E)ngland, possibly in Germany. Orig- 
inally the stories were taken from Roman writers, but to 
them were added first parables easily susceptible of a 
spiritual exposition; then according to inclination or oppor- 

, tuuity pieces which underwent alteration to adapt them to 
moralisations, since down to a very late period the morali- 
sations, not the stories, were considered the more important ^ 
part of the work; and finally stories were invented, often \ 
clumsily enough, merely to point a moral. The original / 
collection, then, was ?nucii enlarged, especially on the Con- 
tinent, where c. 1472 the fii*st printed edition appeared, at 
Utrecht, containing 150 chaptei'S. Two other editions htllowed 
between 1472—1475 at Cohigne, with 152 and 181 chaptei-s 
respectively. These editions together with the Continental 
MSS. having a parallel development, Oesterley calls the Tulgdr^ 
text' The story of Theodosius is not found in either of these 
or the subsequent Latin, German, French and Dutch printed 
editions, which depend entirely upon the Vidgartext. Oesterley 
further shows wliut stories arc found iu 105 of the known 
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M8S., and that the story of Theodosius occurs in only three 
of them: in two of the Anglo-Latin gi'oup, MSS. Harl. 206 and 
2270. both of tho 15 th century, and once in English (OR III). 
It may be contained in others of the 25 Anglo-Latin MSS., 
not analysed by Oesterley, but what is instructive is that 
it is not found in any of the Continental MSS. or printed 
editions. Oesterley himself (p. 266) writes of it as one of 
the stories peculiar to jUie English, i. e. Anglo-Latin, re- 
cension. (Yet Eidam writes, p. *Im lateiuischen Vulgar- 
text der OR . . . wird Ahnliche:? von . . . Theodosiu> be- 
richtef, and Herrtage, p. XVIII, *Those stories which are 
printed by Herr Oesterley in his Appendix^ — GRII is 
No. 77 of these — ^are to be found . . only in certain 
Continental MSS.'). Madden (p. XI) assigns the compilation 
of the Anglo-Latin OR to the reign of Richard 11. Geoffrey's 
story had therefore been in circulation not merely a century, 
as Hartlaiid says (Folk-Lore Journal, IV 310), hut altoiit 
250 years, before the story of Thedosiiis was written 
down. 

It happens with surprising frequency that a critic's 
obvious reasons, if not stated, tend to. become absolutely 
undiscoverable. We are in that predicament urith respect 
to Simrock*8 opinion on GRII. What was it in the story 

of Theodosius that UmI him to prunouiice it 'evidenth' older* 
than the cullectiuny The mere iact that it is told uf a 
Roman emperor goes for nothing. Several other stories are 
fastened on this name. Cap. 77 of the Vulgartext, beginning 
'£rat quidam rex qui duas filias habebat' is told of Theo- 
dosius in a Ratisbon MS. (Oesterley, p. 62); in cap. 105 of 
the VulgWrtext ^oor Theodosius is blind and has no family; 
while in MS. Harl. 2270, which contains GR II, another 
story is related of Theodosius of which in the Vtdgiirtext 
Tiberius is the hero. Thus there is good ground for the 
suspicion that the Leir-story was transferred from the fic- 
titious British to the fictitious Roman history, just as No. 69^ 
^Narratur in historiis regis Arthuri', in the earliest known 
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MS., written c. 1326 (Oesteriey, p. 257), is transferred in 

the VnUfiirtext No. 113, to Adonias. 

Internal evidence shows tiiis to have been the case, 
and shows that the version from which it was transferred 
was either FPB or KFB. The original story is too com- 
plicated to admit of an effectiye moralisation. It needs 
first to be simplified and drawn into parable form. One 
step in this direction is tal^en by Herolt (c. 1470, of. 
^ ;M) who also adds a moralisation, with the story from 
Geoffrey: the deposition is effected not by those to wlium 
the kin^' liad promised his land, but by an external foe 
(Cum autem hostos in dictum koyr inuorunt), just as in 
GK II the king of Egypt is introduced to depose Theodosius* 
Bnt the author of ORII went further. In the paraphrase 
of Wace he read of Leir^s daughters that ^he tiiat loued 
him best shtdde best ben roaried' (cf. FPB: cele qi plus li 
ameroit scrroit niieulz luurrie; Waco: lo nuus del suen dunor 
voln^it a cele qui plus I'amereit); and also that he married 
• the tii-st dauj2;hter to the king of 8cotland (dux Albaniae 
in Geoff.), while the second's husband was of less high rank 
(£rie of Comewayle, counte de CornewaiUe). These two 
points suggested the course of his parabola. Be-writing the 
story he made Tbeodosius marry the furst daughter to a 
kin;^ {nni regi opulento et potenti), the second to a duke 
(cuidani duci), and the third to an earl (cuidam comiti). 
This gradation makes the sequel absurd, it is true, but the 
moralisation's the thing, not the story. It is possible to 
imaguie a king of France reinstating a deposed king of 
Britaui, but it was clearly beyond the power of ^quidam 
comes' immediately to raise a large army, defeat the king 
of Egypt and restore the Roman emperor (statim collegit 
magnum exercitum, . . . victoriam obtinuit et inipeiatorem 
in imperio suo posnit). The answers are similarly uTiiduated 
to match the husbands. The first and third say much the 
same as in the original: 'plus quam me ipsam\ 'tantum sicut 
vales', cf. EPB: ^better than hire owyn life', ^as moche as 

5* 
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ye be worthy', but the second wins her duke with some- 
thing between these two: ^tantum sicut me ipeam.' Bat 
the best folk* tales and yersions of the Leir-story show us 

that the second should try to outdo the first in her pro- 
fession of lovo. Here the anticlimax of the third answer is 
altogether lost, and the regular progressions make OR 11 as 
a story uncommonly flat 

On such points as the retention of part of the train 
in the five knights offered to the deposed emperor (quinque 
milites, qui ei associentur), there is no need to dwell, but 
here are other verbal resemblances which seem to show 
OR II to have been adapted directly from the book, and to 
favour EPB rather than FPB, though that is a small matter: 
GBII: to ad magnas divicias promovebo (translated in GRIII: 

thou shait be hily avaunsed). 
FPB, Cott. Bom. AX: serroient ricfaement marriez 
Cott. Cleop. Bill: deuoient bien estre mariez 
£PB, Harl. 2279: shulde bene wel auannced andmaried 

The father, disillusioned by the eldest daughter, 

GRIT: cum hoc audisset, contristatus est valde et infra se 

dicebat: Heu mihi .... 
FPB: Donqz soi maya [v. I. se dementaj Leir malement & 

dist en ploraunt Alias . . . . 

ErB: tho made he sorowe ynowe and saide sore wepyug 

alias .... 
Later, when disillusioned by the second, 

GRII: contristatus est valde, dlcens: Beceptus sum per duas 

filia.^. iani teniptabo terciam 

FPB: se comenca leir trop a dolouser . . & dist , . . nies 
deux fillez me sount faillez . . . mais ore me couint 
a force quere cele . . . 

EPB: Tho began leir ayein to wepe and made moche sorowe 
and said . . . my two dough ters li mo me thus de- 
ceyued . . and now mote I nodes sechen here 
that . . . 
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GRII: statim collegit magnum exercitum 
FPB: fist assembler graiint hoate 
EPB: an one lete ordeyne a grete hoost 

25. GRIII is a Utenil translation ot UK 11. Uncer- 
tainty as to its distribution has led to the mistaken notion 
that Shakespeare may have seen it But it ex^ts in a 
singly MS. (Harl 7333i and was first printed, therefrom, by 
Douoe, in 1807. It therefore has no better claim to a place 
in ^Shakespeare's Library* than Lay, RG, RM, or any other 
tiicn imprinted version. There was an English book of the 
GR, it is true, first printed by Wynkyn de Wurde c. 1510 
— 1515, reprinted lo()2. nioflpruised and 'corrected' by 
Kichard Robinson in 1577. it was a popular work under 
Elizabeth and ran through many editions (cf. Madden, GR, 
p. XYII; HazUtt, Handbook to pop. Lit 1877, on GR), but 
none of them contain more than 43 or 44 stories, neither 
of which, as Madden's Table shows, is that of Theodosius or 
of Leyre. Adee, 'Bankside* K. L.. New York 1890, p. XLIIIf., 
writes of tiie (iK as follows: — 'This chronicle [sic) exists 
in two forms, the we il -known printed book, and a MS. of 
the Harieian collection. No. 7333. In the first is recounted 
the history of King Leyre . . . The Had. M8. tells the tale 
of Theodosius . . . Knight evidently confounds the Harieian 
MS. with the better known Gesta Bomanorum, and White 
follows his error.' It is not so easy to say what Adee 
'evidently confounds' — it looks as thouj^h the English 
printed GR and Caxton's Chronicle were to him one and 
the same 'well-known' book — but his error is at least 
oriirinal. Not so that of Craig who appears to follow Adee 
in writing (p. XLiX) of GRI (Leyre) as 'found in tlie or- 
dinary printed edition', and that 4t is possible that our poet, 
who probably drew from this stoTy-l>ook for his Merchant 
of Venice^ may have seen this account' The sum of all 
' this confusion is that whereas formerly some editors falsely 
assumed GRllI to be one of the stories in the Elizabethan 
editions of the GR, latterly (rRl has been given a turn. 
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Such statements, then, as that of Herrtage (p. XXTI> that 

the GR 'either directly or indirectl)' furnished to Shake- 
speai*e the ground-work of his Lear*, prove to be entirely 
coati-ary to the facts. The three versions (JRL ('H IT, OR III, 
lie off the mala current in a still backwater. Their influence 
on subsequent Teiaions is nii. 

26. Breta Sdgrur (B8). It was more conyenieut to 

group some of Wace*s dependants (§§ 20 — 25) than to 
retain clironological order, which we may now resume, 
harking: back to the Norse prose transhition of GeotVrey 
printe(] in Annaler for nordisk OWcyndiqhed og Historie^ 
1848, from the miscellany called Hauksbok (Haukr Erlendsson, 
t 1334) to which it was added c. 1400*0 When the trans- 
lation was made I have not learnt It recounts Leir's ad- 
ventures from Geoffrey, fully, but with creditable indepen- 
dence, omittiii^^ arehaeohi^ical and otlier ()))scurities, frequently 
substituting direct speech, and i::iving the story as tar 
as possible a Scandinavian setting. Leir, it states at 
the beginning, was not a wise man; and the statement 
prepares for his folly in rejecting a daughter who is a 
model of submissiveness: Oordeilla on receiving her sentence 
replies^ Whatever thou wilt do, I hold to be the best The 
character of Aganippus is more to the translator's taste. 
When ill a speech to the asseiiibh^d 'thing', ho proposes to 
cede his realm to Leir, liis men decline to accept another 
king, but welcome the idea of an expedition under his 
leadership. This writer's sympathy with the king of France 
leads to his providing him with an heir. Leir's unhappy 
position after landing in France^ poorly clad, with a single 
swain, so that people laughed at him and mocked him, 
recalls Sc. 24 of the Old Play where the appearance of 
Leir and Perillns in 'motly gaberdine' and 'sheeps nisset 
sea-gowne'excites the mirth of Mumford : here comes a couple of 
old y outhes, I must needs make my selfe fat with iesting at them'. 



*) Brenner, Altnoidisolies Handbuch, Lpz. 1882, p. 12, 20. 
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27. Johannes Historicus in his Angliae Chronicon^ 
to 1350 (printed in Lnrlewig's Reliquae Manure riptmim^ 
vol. XII) reduces Leir's leign. to his restitution, to 14 years 
(A, 31. 3080—3094) and tlie story to half that number of lines. 

28. Higrden's Polyohronieon is still more brief, 
recordmg litde beyond the successions of Lair and Cordeiila. 
To the statement that her nephews imprisoned Cordeiila, 
MS8. C and D add et usque ad mortem afflixerunt 
The two Enp:lisli ti-anslations, by John Trevisa, 1387, and 
by an unknown hand of the 15th century, add nothing (ed. 
Babington and Luniby, Rolls Sor. Ill 28 f., 38 f.). 

29. Eulogium Historiarum (EulHist), a chronicle 
from the Creation to 1366, 'a monacho qnodam Malmes- 
buriensi exaratom', gives in lib. V, cap. ix— xi a version 
which to the extent of about two -thirds is copied from 
Geoffrey word for word or with slight syntactical changes, 
but otherwise shows no un(hie respect for his authority. 
Besides usual omissions, the questioning scene is much 
condensed, and Leir's return to Gonorilla is cut out and 
her part transferred bodily to Kegan. But Leir's lament at 
sea is lengthened by sevend noisy lines, full of O^s and 
Heu's. The monk of Malmesbury was apparently something ^ 
of a hnmonrist, though perhaps an unconscioos one. Opposite 

• these original lines he dre>v, acconUn^ to liis editor, ^'a 
grotesque profile in black and red ink, the features turned 
away from the text, but the eyes looking askance towards 
it with an expression nf kiv wing' mistrust". The narrative 
is resumed, ridiculously, with ^Tandem his gemitibus 
fatigatus venit ubi filia sua morabatur'. Here Borer is 
first brought into the story, and Trinovantum (cf. Ill § 27); 
the mention of a British faction favourable to the invaders 
from Fi'ance, and some other variations refeired to in III 
§g 4 b, and 15. The cln-onicler is said to have used eitlier 
FPB or its sources (Eul. Hist. ed. Haydon. Kolls S;er. I, 
p. LXX). In these chapters there is no trace of IfFB or 
of Wace. 
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Of the many historical works likely to contain some- 
thing about Leir which I have not seen, may be men- 
tioned with regret Sir Th. Gray's ScalacJironica in French 
prose (c. 13G2) of which Bk. 1, founded on Geoffrey, has 
not been printed [the part from 10B6 ed. Stevenson, Edinb. 
1886); and the translation of Geoffrey, 'much more extensive 
than the original', into old English by ^Maister Gnaor', 
preserved in the 14 th centaiy MS. ColL Arm. XXII. Gf. 
Hardy, Descr. Cat No. 834. 

30. Thomas Otterbourne /(. 1400, a Fnuiciscan, native 
of Northumberland, was lield, without ^ood reason, to be the 
anther of a Latin chronicle to 1420 (cf. DNB). Hearne's 
edition of the work in Duo Rerum Afiffliearum Seriptcres 
Vgteres, Oxf. 1732, shows (vol. I, p. 11) a short summary 
of the two reigns from Geoffrey. 

31. Jean Wauquelln, a native of Picardy, settled at 
Mens in Hainault, made a translation of Geofi&ey into French 
prose, in 1445, for ^Monseignear de Croy', father of the 
first Count of Ghimay. The copy in MS. Lansdowne 214, 

Brit. Mus., c. 14()0, shows it to be conscientious work, of 
little interest. The translator novvlien? departs from the 
original in the portion I have read except to place king 
Aganippus in Hainault (fol. 10:>b, I. 2). Cf. Ward, Cat 
Rom. I 251 f.; Grober, Grundr. U, 1, 1143 f. 

'52. Jean de Wavrin. The Bastard de Wavrin, Jean, 
S(M<:neur de Fui'estel , f<>ui:ht at Airinconi't on the side of 
l^rtince, and afterwards with Burgimdy on tlie English side. 
He also wrote for his nephew and patron, Waieran, lord of 
Wavrin, a Becual deg crtmiqties et mckienim istories de la 
Grant Bretaigne, from the coming of Albina and her sisters 
to 1472, the first four volumes, to 1413, between 1445 and 
1455. The second and third hooks of vol. 1 jiresent a 
version of the British history distiiu t ln>ni any yet nientiuned, 
not compiled by Wavrin, but adopted by hini with perhaps 
a slight re vision from an already existing work, of wliich 
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the Paris MSS. R fr. Nos. 2^06 and 5621 aie earlier copies 
{ct Wavrin ed. W. Hardy, Rolls Ser., I, p. LXIIIf.). The 

authurities given in the text for the chapter on Leii- (Vol. 1, 
Bk. 2, Ch. 31) are an unknown 'livre dn Tresor des Hii>toires', 
'Maistre Gaste' (Wace) and other istoires anchiennes'. Anal- 
ysis of its contents shows some elements from Wace, but 
^eo&tej is the chief though probably not the immediate 
source. A Paris MS. indeed confesses, ^le nav point 
veu Brust en Latin' (p. 92).' We meet here with some 
details that are new. Leir becomes exceedingly wise after 
tlie event, and in the coui'se of liis huuent reeoUccts a 
number of ])roverbs tliat meet liis case perfectly, and recall 
the wisdom of the Fool. Ho regrets having disregarded a 
proverb he learnt in his youth: 'Qui plus aime aultrui que 
soy, A la fontaine menrt de soif. And again: 'Mieulx 
vanlt donner et retenir Que tout donner et puis querir'. 
Then the *dit du villain': ^Qui jette ce quen sa main tient, 
Assez prez {i: L a ses piedz) comme fol se maintient; Qui 
de son serf fait son seigneur, Vivre duit bien en desliunnour'. 
And finally the proverb quoted above, p. 22, note. The com- 
piler found conflicting accounts of Cordeille's reign. That ; 
which he prefers to follow, as supported by ^Maistre Gaste \ 
et autres istoires anchiennes' gives Gordeille the victory 
'over her rebellious nephews, by the aid of certain French 
noblemen, *cest a scavoir le due de Sens, le due de Laon 
et le cunte de CorhueiK lesquelz elle avt>it nuuri.s en sa , 
jonesse*. They compel the nephews to make peace with ' 
(their aunt; after which she reigned seven years, died, and j 
was buried beside Leir at Leicester. The other account, | 
from the ^esor', relates her imprisonment and suicide in 
agreement with Geof&ey, Wace, etc. Hardy (p. 526) suggests 
a transposition of ^maistre du Tresor* and 'maistre Gaste', 
but that would not dispose of tlie aultres istoires anchiennes,, 
or the previous remark, \Mais je treuve icy, bclon lo livre 
du Tresor des llistoires, faulte*, etc. One is tempted to 
suspect that the author of the work adopted by Wavrin 
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drew upon his imagination, and that the title of his patron is 
among those of the French nobles who came to the rescue 

of their late queen. 

33. Hardyng's ChriHiicle. John Hardyng was 
admitted at the age of 12 into the household of Sir Henry 
Percy (Hotspur), whose death he witnessed at Shrewsbury, 
1403. About 1445 he wrote a chronicle in rhyme royal of 
all the kings from Brutus to Henry YI, and afterwards con- 
tinued it to 1464. He acknowledges 'To the Reader' the 
help of *(iautride uiuoiig other writers, and the few varia- 
tions from Geoffrey in the ten stanzas which give a meagre 
account of our two reigns (ed. EUis, 1812, p. 52 ff.) do not 
occur in any of the above versions, except the burial of 
Cordell beside her father, which also happens in Wavrin 
(cf. § 32 and III § 25). They are none of them more im- 
portant than this, and if we take the last stanza of the 
ten as a specimen of what a later chionieler. Speed, calls 
his 'honie-Bpun poetryV) it will be seen, 1 tliink, that an 
imaginatiou capable of producing the last two lines may 
well be credited with the creation of a ^ilamyne' at Leicester, 
*as he a bishop were\ and the other trifles. 

For horuw thea, t>lie sleugL hir aeUe for tene 
And buried was by side hir father right, 
In Janus temple, wbiohe kyng heyr made I weae 
At fijiiileyr eo that newe Laioester higbt 
Thus died tbie qaene, that was of muohe might, 
1 _ Hir soale went to Jaans, whome she seraed, 
' 4 And to Hynerne, whoee lone she bad deserued. 

Biblicp iiale ill his lUiistrium maiun.< liritnuniae scripiumm 
. . summariumj 1548, p. 2, refers to Hardyng aii the author- 
ity for the foundatio!! ( f Stamford University by Bladud, 
and throws out a hint which 1 have not been able to follow 
up: ^Et id se narrat a quodam Merlini Galedonii excepisse 
tractatu.' 

1) The Historie of Great Britaine, by John Speed, 2nd ed., L. 
1023, p. 14. 
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34. Herolt. Johannes Herolt, called Disciptdus^ a Do- 
minican filar of Basle and a famous preacher c. 1470, 
wrote a Latin homily-book with a second part, a Promp- 
tiiary. or repository of examples for composioL^ sermons, 
one of which (Joh. Heroit sive Discipuli .Sermones cum 
Promptuario. Noiimb. 1480, lit IIL, Ex. XXXIX) is an 

. outline of the stoiy of Leir (here called ^keyr*) to his re- 
storation, from the ^hystoriis britonnm', followed by a mo- 

, ralisation in the style of the OR. It is apparently abridged 
from (Geoffrey. The only intentional departure has been 
reten> I t.. above, in § 23. (CL Grasse II, 2, 169; Warton- 
Hazlitt, i 302). 

35. Gottsehaleus Holle, an Augustinian, author of a 

kind of commentan^ to the Ten Commandments, used the 
$tory to the restoration as an example for the Fifth Com- 
mandment. His authority was 'Brutus in cronica sua', i. e. 
.Geoffrey, whose actual words are retained in the greater 
part of the brief outline (Gotschalci HoUen Fnieceptorium 
diWnum. Goloniae, 1484, cii 0. — Ci GiSsse, IV 403). 

36. Pieppe le Baud finished a Hi^t-.ire <le Bretaigne' 
in 14S0, which was first printed in 1638 at Paris.^) The 
history of Brittany is preceded by that of Britain, in which 
the author announces his intention to follow chiefly *Geoffroy 
Artor Eoesque de Honemitense, Historien Anglols' (p« 20). 
This he does, but the marriage of Gonorille *auec la partie 
Anstralle de Tisle, a Maglanus, Roy de OomoQaille*, and of 
Regran *auec celle Debise* Uj Albany, together with the 
statement that Curdeille -virilement tiia soy-me«rae* (p. 26) 
point to Henry of Huutmgdun's epistle, probably through 
Bobert de Torigni (ct § 1). 

37. John Rous (Ull ?— 1491 ), antiquary of Warwick, 
wr<.te a T^atin history of the king-s of Eng-land from the 
beginning of the world to the birth of Prince Arthur, 14H6. 



>) Ct BoQcfaart ed. Le Meignen, BeniieB 1886, p. m 
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lle omits the story itself, but was interested in Geoffrey's 
allusions to British antiquities at Leicester, etc. He agrees 
with Harding that Leir Hbi statuit fl amine ra et templnm 
in nomine Jani.' 

38. Robert Fabyan, clothier, alderman and slieriff of 
London, expanded his diary into a general history, which 
he called 'The Concordaunce of Histories', his aim being to 
harmonise the accounts of previous writers, a task (if no 
small difficulty when dealing with the fabulous British 
history. His work, completed c. 1493, was first printed in 
1516. His version of Leir (reprint, ed Ellis, 1811, p. 14 
— 16) iiiiportant as the basis of Holinshed's, is derived chiefly 
from (ieoffrey. who is repeatedly mentioned in the text (as 
(ialfride or Gaufride). The variants Leijth, for Leyr, and 
A(jampe, for Agauippus, suggest respectively the C(dlation 
of Gaxton's edition of Trevisa's Higden, and Caxton's Chron- 
icle, both which works are included in his list of books 
consulted; but though Fabyan^s critical sagacify is not 
commended, he clearly knew that for this part of his work 
tlic uuihority of Geoffrey was paraniuunt. He did not read 

^ the Latin, however, as earetuUy as lie niiixht He retains ten- 
tare iUum vupiens yet makes Cordeilia answer ex abimdantia 
cordis; confuses the two dukes; and oniits so much detail 
that the story loses great part of its interest 

39. Joh. Nauelerus, first rector of the University of 
Tfibingen (1477), gives in his universal history to 1500, a 
short abstract apparently from Geoffrey, about which there 
is nothing further to remark (Memorabilium omnis aetatis 
etc.. Tubing. 15ir>. fol LXVII). 

40. Alain Bouchart, a Breton of noble family, occupied 
his leisure from parliamentary duties with the study of history. 
The resultant book, the first extensive history of Brittany, was 
completed, and printed at Paris, in 1514. Like Le Baud, 
and Lobineau and Morioe in the 18 th century, he tells of 
the fabled exploits of the British kings before crossing with 
Conan Meriadec to Armorica (cf. Les Grandes Crouiques de 
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Bretiiigne . . par Maistre Alain Bouchart, ed. Le Meignen, 
Rennes 1886, p. V f.). Levi's liistory is taken from Geoffrey, 
and much eondonsed. The |)eculiarities of this version are 
noticod ill Ch. 111. ij§ 21, 25. 

-^1. Pereeforest. Tlie history of the British kings 
> forms a mere episode in the *hage French prose romance of 
Pereeforest I have not seen the work in its MS. form, 
where Wace is said to have been drawn npon icf. Ward, 
Cut. Kuiii. 1 377), but the printed Ferceforest. l^iris 1528, 
gives in Bk I, Cli. xi, a version of the story whicli aims at 
being a literal rendering of (iootfrey, the only apparent 
obstacle being the transiatofs comparative ignorance of 
Latin. He translates ^Marganum Maglaunos generaverat' by 
^Marganum auoit engendre Maglanins'; Janus by ianuier*; 
*ut ex ilia haeredes haberef by 'pour en faire son heritiere'; 

. . charissima filia, te audebo adire, qui ob praedicta verba 
iiatus . . by '0 chere fille. ie te deinandcroye voule/itiers 
si pour les parolles quo ie to dys iurs, t» en as aucun 
couiToux ou indignation contre moy'; the end of Cordeilla's 
answer by ^autant que tu as vescu autant ie tay ayme' but 
Loir's calling it to mind, ^dixisti enim: Quantum babes, ^ 
tantum vales, tantumque te diligo' by ^tu me respondis que 
tant comme tu as vescu et que tu viuroys tu mas tousiours 
nvmc\ which arG:ues a want of common sense as well as 
lack of Latin. Dunlop's ideas of the transmission of the 
istory (Hist, of Prose Fiction, ed. Wilson, 1888, I 240) are 
chaotic: 'From Peri^eforest tlie tale' — which 'was first re- 
lated of a Roman emperor in the GK' (cf. g 24) — ^has 
found its way into Fabyan's Concordance of Histories, . . . 
and thence passed into various Lamentable ballads of the 
death of King Leyr and his three daughters.' Fabyan made 
his own translation of 'Gauiride' (cf. 3S). From Peree- 
forest the tale found its way, deservedly, nowhere, as far as 
I know. As to the various Lamentable ballads on the four 
deaths, neither Dunlop nor anyone else ever heard of any 
but one, on which cf. § 57, 
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42. John Rastell, printer uiul lawyer in London, com- 
piled and printed in 1529 'The Pastynie of the People, or 
the Chronicles of dyuers Realms, and most speeyally of the 
realme of Englond.' His account of Leyr and Cordell to 
hei imphsooment (her death is not mentioned) is that of 
EPB, tiirough Cxt, abridged to about one-fifth. The ob- 
jection to 'Agamp', 'kyng of I^unce* in *6alfridn8*, is in- 
serted from Fabyan. Reprint, ed. Dibdin, 1811, p. 90 f. 

43. Polydope Vergil (PV), a native of Italy, settled 
in England fr(im 1501, composed a history of the country 
in Latin, from the earliest times to the death of Henry VIL 
It is in this version, re-told from Geoffrey in about 270 
words, one-fifth the number in the original, that Cordilla's 
answer first alludes to the love she will bear towards her 
future husband; cf. § 55. The English translation made 
from the 1546 edition (PV's Engl. Hist. ed. Kllis. L. 184H, 
p. 35 t.; cf. Churchill, Richard IH up to Shakespeare, Berlin 
H>00, p. 128) is for this portion an accurate rendering of the 
first edition (Polydori Vergilii Angiicae Historiae, Basel 
1534, p. 191). 

The notes from Qeoffrey on the two reigns in Leland's 
Cdlectanea (ed. Heame, 1715, I 19) cannot by any stretch 
be called a version. Lei and agrees with his adverear}* on 
the Arthurian legend, PV, in degrading Aganippus to a 
^regulus Cxalloruni.' 

PY's want of faitli in Geoftrey roused the ire of Arthur 
Kelton, a native of Shrewsbury, who in a littie work dedicated 
to Edward YI, printed by Oralton in 1547, traced the young 
king's lineal descent through 32 generations from Osiris tiie 
first king of Egypt, through Brute. The book is entitled 'A 
Chruuycle with a Genealogie declaryng that the Brittons 
and Welshomen are lineallye dyscended from Brute. Newly 
and very wittely compyied in Meter." It tolls nothing irbout Leir. 

44. Lanquet and Cooper. The general history brought 
down to A. D. 17. by Thomas Lanquet and continued at his 
death by. Thomas Cooper to Edward YI, and generaUy 
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known as Coopev's Chronicle, mentioiis some supposed 
historical facts like Cordeilla's suicHie, but omits the story 
entirely (An Epitome of Cronicles . . ., 1549. p. f.). 

45. Gyles Godet, in his address 'To the Keader\ intro- 
duces 'a bri(^f abstract of tlie genealogie and race of all the 
kjnges 0^ £ngland, from the floudde of Noe ... to this 
present day' (1560); refers to the difficalty of getting at 

' the truth, especially in things long past, owing to the great 
diversities of chronicles, and proceeds: 'I haue iilso set forth 
the porti'aitures of their personages, with their true armes; 
also hrieflv theu* crestes, doedes with the veares of their 
raygnes & places of their burials, according as I haue found 
mention tfaerof. This rare book, b. I., large folio, is a series 
of large portraits of all the kings of England, including 
Noah; with the armorial bearings of each personage, except 
Noah and Cham, above, and a few lines of letter -press 
beneath each portrait. In the Brit. Mus. (Grenvilh^) copy 
the engravings are coloured. (Cf. Hazlitt, Collections and 
^fotes, 1876, p. 186.) Under the portraits of 'Leir the 
second' and ^Queen Cordeile' there is a scanty outline of 
their ^gestes'. Godet claims to have had ^the helpe of the 
best Cronicle8\ Cordeile's place of burial ^bi hir father in 

> the toune of Lecester' may have come from Haidyng, and 
the rest from almost anywhere. 

46. John Stow, tailor, antiquary, and the most business- 
like of English chroniclei's of the 16 th century (DNB), 
gives, in his 'Summarie of iilnglyshe Chronicles', about 130 
words on the two reigns, compiled from Hardyng and Eabyan; 
Leif 8 ^placyng a Flamyn' in the temple of Janus, the titles 
of Cordelle or Cordyla's nephews, and her burial beside her 

' father being taken from Hardyng, and her imprisonment 
and death from Fabyan, almost word for word: 'casto her 
in pryson: where she boyni; in dispayre of recoueryng 
[Fab: being dyspayrod of the recouery of] her estate (as 
testifieth Galfride) slewe herselfe*, etc. (Summarie, 1565, 
p. 11 b, t). In his more important *Annales', 1592, the first 
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edition of which, 1580, wa£ entitled ^The Chronicles of Eng- 
land, from Bmte unto . . . 1580* Stow merely repeats what 
he had written in his Summaries correcting two names to 

*Corcleilla' and "Ciinedcigius', and insertuitj CJeoffrey's des- 
cription uf Leirs vault, and the custom ot the Leicester 
workmen, from Kous. (The Annales of England, 1592, p. 15). 

47. Richard Grafton, in his dedication, said he was 
moved to write his ^Abridgement of the Chronicles of 
Englande^ by the circulation of an inaccurate work. Stow's 
Summarie (DN6). But while 1562 is the date of the first 
edition of the ^Abridgment', in the article on Stow tiie DNB 
states that it was ''not until 1565 that Stow produced his 
'Sujuniario'."') This complicates the question, which of the 
rivals copied ? The internal evidence obtained by comparing 
the 1570 'Abridgemenf (p. 3 b) with the 1565 'Summarie', 
is in farour of Stow as the original, for in the passage 
quoted above, § 46, borrowed from Fabyan, Grafton omits 
the words, '(as testifieth Galfride)'. In place of 'a Temple 
of Janus' Grafton has u temple called Janus\ wliich is no 
improvement; lie corrects 'Conedas^us' to Cunedagius', 'Liere' 
(once) to 'Leyre': adds the variant 'Cordeilla' to the other 
two forms of the name, and varies two or three times in 
spelling and punctuation. Otherwise the two accounts are 
absolutely identical. The explanation is, I suppose, that 
Stow*s work had circulated in MS. some years before it' was 
printed. But I have not seen the earlier editions (1562, 
1563. 1564) of the *Abrid<,^enient' (here referred to as Grft 
Abr). Graftoirs 'Manuell of the Chronicles of Englande', 
1565, gives nothing beyond the dates of Leyre and Cordelia, 

In his more ambitious work. 'A (Chronicle at Large',. 
1568, Grafton shows that he had no objection to wholesale 
borrowing. In his imposing list of authors consulted, 
Geoffrey figures twice, as ^Gaaufride', and 'Geoffrey of 
Monmouth', but the appeals in the text to his authority on 

') Morley, First Sketch of Engl. Lit, 1889, p. 348, states tliat Stow 
produced his Summary ia 1561. 
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Leir are taken as they stand from Fabjan, whose account 
Grafton transfers bodily to his own compilation. There are 

a number of stylistic changes, but tlie only sign of his 
having looked up the story elsewhere is a closer rendering 
than fabyan's of Quantum hates, tantum vales. He had 
probably glanced at the Flovvres of Histories' (MW) men- 
tioned in his list (Grafton's Chronicle, 2nd ed., 1569, 
reprinted Ellis, 1809, I 35 fll; here called Grft). 

48. The Minor for Magistrates (MfM). About 1557, 

'Thomas Saclnrille, collaborator with Norton in the tragedy 
of 'Gorboduc', c. 1561. planned a poem on the model of 
' Lydgate's 'Falls of Princes.' He prepared an 'Induction'^ 
and wrote one legend, of the Duke of Buckingham executed 
in 1483, and then handed over the design to Baldwin, who 
with other help completed it under the title of Myrrovre 
for Magistrates^ (DNB). The Introduction to the first edition, 
1559, contains a hint from Ferrers as to the desirability 
of enlarging the series, 'to searche and discourse our whole 
storye from the beginniug of the inhabiting of this Isle'; 
words which found fruitful soil in the mmd of John Biggins, 
who quotes them part apology for the 16 legends from 
his pen, issued in 1574 as^^Tl^e firste parte of the Mir^ur 
for Magistrates, containing the falles of the &st inf ortunate 
Princes of this lande: From the coming of Brute to the 
incarnation* etc. Higgins added another legend to a second 
edition of the First Part, 1575, and 23 more to tbe collec- 
tive edition prepared in 1587. He humbly acknowledges 
his book to be entirely imitative of the original MfM, *a 

' worke by all men wonderfully commended, and full of fitte 
instructions for preseruatton of each estate', to be followed 
with 'the like admonition, meter and phrase.* The metre is 
SackviUe's stanza, rhyme royal with the first five lines 
lengthened to 12 syllables. In imitation of Sackville, too, 
there is an Induction, in wliich tlie poet is conducted by 
Morpheus, as servant of Sumnus, to a goodly hall where 
the ghosts of the ^ufoitunate Princes' appear successively 

6 

t'aiaefitra. iJ^XV . 
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and recite at length the faults that caused their falls. An 
Envoy of two or three stanzas from the poet himself connects 
each recital with the next Of admonition there is more 
than one would imagine the hard-headed, enterprising Eliz- 
abethans could relish. Higgins mechanically forces from 
' every violent death a moral of somethin*^ to he avoided. 
Albanact was slain while drivljig back the invading 'Kuiines/ 
His ghost appears to show that he ought to have knoi^Mi 
better: — ^Such was mj fate to Tontore on so bolde'; and 
to advise, ^Tou wairioiirs leame by mee, beware, Let wise- 
dome worke, lay rashnesse all aparte', etc. Humber had 
the disadvantage of beiiifj a toreignor, hut the lesson he 
teaches, because 'he could not hyde at home content witli 
his', is not in the spirit of, say, Kakluyt's Voyages. Again, 
Bladud's too literal Fall is a warning ^for curious men, 
Whose wittes the worke of nature seeke to wrest' Leir 
does not appear. The king who so often had held up his 
misfortunes as an ensample, a warning (of. R6, t. 819 
TQ, V. 3737 f.; RM, v. 24541), and a mirror (cf. EuL Hist: 
Omnes reges, speculum vestrum aspicitc, et dum bene vobis 
fuerit de me recolite), Jiad made a peacetul end three years 
after his restoration, and Higgins avoided 'swaruing from 
the matter' of the chronicles. Leir is thmfore passed over, 
and the next troubled spirit after Bladud is Queene Cordila.1 
The poet might with benefit have imitated Sackville's 'phrase', 
more closely. A ghost, and the ghost of a queen, surely^ 
should mauiliiui a high level of dignified language: but 
Cordila has some astouisliing lapses into homely meta])hor. 
She makes known her willingness to relate her 'story tragicall 
ech word', but. she says, Mest I set the horse behinde the cart, 
I minde to tell ech thing in order, so, As thou maist see and 
shew whence sprang my . woe.' So she begins with her 
'grandsire, Bladud', and follows with her 'father, Loire' in 
a detailed narrative. 

The doleful setting imagined by the poet, wherehy 
Cordila ^assaies lYoni bleeding breast to toil her woefull 
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wrecko. With knife in hand^ gives her recital, to a super- 
ficial view, a semblance of tragic unity, but there is in it 

, the same want of inner harmony as in Geoffrey. If Higgins 
saw, he certainly does not show how Cordila's woe sprang 
from the events recorded in the first 24 stanzas, to the 
Happy Ending. We learn that her jealous sisters sought 

, her wreck to wage, over the Love-test; but they failed, 
for vice cannot keep virtue underneath (St. 8). The author 
may have been dimly consuious of something of the Oedip- 
odean idea, of the ill-starred line of Brute, emphasised in 
*Gorboduc.' In the next lep^end we find Morgan of Albany, 
Oonereli's son, confessing his fall to be the due penalty for 
having caused the death of Gordila, whose blood before the 
seat of God did call for vengeannce still; and that ^The 
cause Cordila ought her sisters spite, Was, they procur'd \ 
her and their father^s thrall.* That is Morgan's view. Cordila 
says her nephews kept her in prison and bade her bo con- 

^tent with life, since she began the strife with their 
mothers; but she owns up to no spite. Higgins had not 
even the courage to bring in the Villain Nemesis of the 
folk-tales, and kill the wicked sisters. We are told that 
Cordila outlived them (Morgan, St. 3), but not how they 

' died. They simply drop out of the story after the 
battle, as in the chronicles the author lead. The attempt 
at a sequence of guilt and punishment, if it was made, is 
quite ineffectual . As far as Leir is concerned, the curse 
was clearly in abeyance. His unpleasant experience is amply 
atoned for by his restoration. And Gordila*s real troubles, 
which alone lead up to the climax of her suicide^ begin 
when, after she had been five years (^ueen, hoklinp: the 
Britons at what heck she would, her Inviiiof king Aeranippus 
died, and her sisters' sons began to wage war upon her for j 
her crown.^) This is all sad enough, but it has no kind of 

A stanza iuseited m tho 1575 edition after St. 25, aud wisely 
omitted in that of 1587, assigns another motive for their insuiTectioD : 
her nephews, Cordila says, 'that loude me nerer well . . would against 
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Turning to the end we find that Cordila's moral is directed 
solely at suicide. It is her fault in killing herself that she 
bewails, for "Farre greater foliye is it for to kill Themselves 
dispayring, then is any ill.' The fact is, that Higgins was 
hopelessly out of his depth. The plan of the ^Mirror' deman- 
ded a *8t0T7 trapoal'. excessive respect for the chronicles 
he so carefuUy studied forbade him to tamper with historical 
facts. He tries, and fails, to present as Tragedy what is in 
reality Comedy, the story of Leir, by having it related by 
the victim of undeserved suffering, the heroine of tlie inor- 
ganic tragio sequel. Clio and Melpomene between them 
lead him a sony dance. — But however poor as art, his 

^version is of very considerable importance, for not only 
does he go back in diligent search of detail — Leii's knights^ 

,for instance, are mentioned nowhere else, except in the 
printed Perceforest, between Cxt and Shakespeare — but the 
centre of interest is shifted from the story proper, which 
here becomes rudimentary, to the tragic sequel, which lie 
expands into 24 stanzas, containing what Warton considered 
the most poetical passage of all his work (Warton ed. Hazlitt^ 
IV, 195). Coidila depicts in lurid colours the hoirors of 
her imprisonment, contrasting her loathsome dungeon, her 
bed of straw, etc., with her former state. In the darkness 
she sees a 'grizely ghubf approach. It is 'Despayre', who 
counsels death and provides a knife. After a long debate, 
Cordila yields, says her farewell, partly in French, and 
Despair strikes the blow. The scene is supposed to have 
suggested the temptation of the ^Bedcrosse' knight by Despair 
in Spenser's Fttiry Qttem^ Bk. I, ch. IX (cf. Warton, ib. 
p. 196; Herford, Eversley K. L., p. 9). Higgins's treatment 

. of the story cannot have been without effect on Shakespeare, 
to whom it certainly was knoAvn (cf. Ill >^ The mere 
fact of an attempt at a tragic setting is important 

mee Coidell fight, Because I ioude always that seemad right; Therefore they 
hated mee aad did pursue Their aaote and Qaeeae as she had been a jewe.*^ 
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The words in which Hig^ns refers to his anthorities 

atluiti iui interesting comment on some of the chronicles 
dealt with above. In a preface to the i^)71 edition lie 
writes (MiM. ed. Haslewood, 1 7 f.): — 'I haue seen no aun- 
cient antiquities in written hand but two : one was GalMdus 

' of Mumnouth, which I lost by misfortune; flie other, au old 
chronicle in a kind of En^she yeise, beginning at Brute 
and ending at the death of Humfrey Duke of Gloucester; 
in the which, and diners other good chronicles, 1 finde many 
thinges not mentioned in that great tome engroced of late 

' by Maister Grafton; and that, where he is most barraine 
and wants matter I was often fayne to vse mine 

' own simple invention, yet not swaruing from the matter: 
because the chronicles (although they went out. ruder diuers 

• mens names) [cf. § 47] in some suche places as I moste 
needed theyr ayde, ^vrote one thing, and that so brieflye, 
that a "whole prince's raigne. life, and death, was comprvsed 
in three lines; yea, and soinetimes mine olde booke, aboue 
mentioned, holpe mee out when the rest forsoke mee. As 
for Lanquet, Stowe, and Grafton [they] were alwayes nighe 
of one opinion: but the floure of Histories somewhat 
larger: some helpe had I of an old chronicle imprinted the 
year 1515.' 

With these hints (or even without themj, getting at 
Hij2:g:ins' sources is not a difficult task. Hi.« MS. of Geoffrey 
must have gone astray before he turned his attention to 

' Cordila; its use cannot be traced. The old chronicle in a 
kmd of English reise was apparently a MS. of Hardyng 

'(cf § 33; Bnke Humphrey died 1447), which howeyer 
supplied little besides some of Ihe names, and the title of 
Ragan's husband and son, ^of Camber and Cornwall' or 'of 
Cornwall and of Wales' (Hard.: 'of Cambre and Cornewaile', 
'of Walis, and of Comwayle ther by'). Hardy ng's rhyme, 
'The fyrst of them was called G o nor ell e, The next liagan, 
and tiie youngest Cordelle', no doubt suggested that of St. 7, 
*the eldest hight Gone re 11 . . his yonger Ragan . . the 
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yongest nam'd Cord ell', since Cordila is the form previously 
and generally used by Higgins. Camber and Cornwall, 
Morgan of Albanie, Gonorell, Bagan^ Oordell might otherwise 
haye come vid Slew's Summaries which gives Hie forma 
Cordyla (later, Ckronides 1580, Cordila) and Gonedagus, 
nearer to Cordila and Cunidagiis than those of any other 
autliority (Grafton's Abridgement: Cunedagius) named. Leir's 
burial in the temple of Janus is not expressly stated in any 
of tlieni but Hardyng, but implied in Stow (and Graft Abr., 
Cordyla boned there ^by her father'). Higgins appears not 
to have known of Grafton's editions of Hardyng, but by 
that great tome to mean Grafton's Chronicle (cf. § 47), for 
the use of which there is nothing more conclusive than the 
lines 'King Af^anippus well agreed to take me so, He deeniue 
that vertiie was of dowries all the best' (cf. Grft. : Agauippus. . . 
remembring the vertues of tlje aforenamed Cordeiila, did 
without promise of Dowar, take the sayde Cordeiila to his 
wyf e). The Fhure of Hiaories was one of Archbishop Parker's 
editions of MW (cf. § 6). ^Caxton's' Chronicle was twice 
reprinted in 1515, once by Julian Notary, and again by 
Wynkyn de "VVorde (cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Early Printed 
Books). These two versions, ^IW and Cxt, prove to have 
given most help, and together, in imperfect combination, 
supply the bulk of Cordila's account of her father's reign. 
The textual corrections and the two additional stanzas in 
the 1575 edition (here to be called MfM 75) indicate no 
further research, but in the revision for the 1587 edition 
(MiM 87) tlio insertion ot 'Maglaurus' (St. 13, 19) shows 
that Higgins still had MW at hand, while 8t. 11 and 12 
are partly re-^vritten to introduce PV "s version of Cordeiiia's 
answer (cf. p. 124). Probably, too, 'regains Gallorum' in PV 
caused the alteration of ^king' into ^Prince' (St 14). The 
epithet ^unweldy' for 'aged' in St 16 is not sufficient evi- 
dence for the consultation of Holinshed. 

What Higgins calls his simple invention goes for some- 
thing. He found in Cxt that Cordila was fairer than 
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her sisters. He goes a step or two further towards the 
CiiKierella-variants, and make them jealous (St. 8), so that 
the father^s anger is kept alive *by their intisment? (St 16 
in 75). Gf. further on HigginB, p. 104 —8. — One example 
of his method in using his aufhorities may be given. In 
St. 16 we are told how tiie elder daughters (75, ^ Gxt; 
87 *their husbands^ = MW, PV, etc.) rose as rebels and 
deprived Leir of his crown and right (MW: et abstulerunt 
ei regniim atqiie regiam potestatem; Cxt: bynome hym holy 
the royalme) and the three following stanzas relate after 
Cxt how it was agreed that Leir should have a train of 
^threescore knightes and squires' (87: ^sixly Knights'), and 
how they were reduced successively to thirly, ten, five, and 
one. Now the 12th century historiographer of St. Albans 
(cf. 6) huii saved parchment by cundeusiiig all the corre- 
sponding part of Geoffrey into one paragraph, making Goneril 
and Began 'hit together', and ascribing Goneril's nnulial 
language, with improvements, to both sisters. This divergent 
account supplied material for part of another stanza, which 
hardly harmonises with what goes before (St 21): ^Eke at 
what time he askte of cache to have his gard, To garde 
his grace where so he walkte or wente: They calde him 
doting foole, all his hestes debarde, Demaunded if %\ itli life 
he could not be contente'. Cf. MW: 'Kex . . deliberavit 
tandem filias suas adire, . . ut si fieri posset, sibi dum 
viveret et xl militibus suis stipendia ministrarent Quae 
cum indignatione verbum ex ore rapientes, dixerunt 
eum senem esse, delirum, et mendicnm, nec tanta familia 
dignum. Sed si vellet, relictis caeteris cimi solo milite 
remaneret'. 

49. Holinshed's Chronicle (Hoi). The work designed 
, by Wolfe in 1548, and completed, after his death in 1573, 
hyHftjjpRhftd^ with the aBsistance_^Hamson, was published 
i ^*T5773 The seco nde dition/T5877 3 vols., folio, picp^ired 
^ Iljoker and others, was that which Shakespeare used 
(cf. DNB; Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare's Holinshed, L. 1896, 
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p. X). Th e text of tfaft story frnin gjr. II of the Historie 



of _England given by Furness in the New Yarionmi L. 

is stated (p. 384) to he from eel. 1574 (sic), but tlie textual 
changes noted by Boswell-Btone (p. IX, note 2) show it to 
be that of the 1587 ed. These changes, however, are quite 
immaterial, e. g. ^unneth' altered to 'scarslie\ The anthorities 
for Leir cited in the nuugin (ed. 1587, p. 12 f.) aie ^Mat 
West* and ^Gal. Hon.* fint there is no evidence that when 
the text was written *Gal. Mon.' was actnally consulted. 
The only words in Ch, V and Ch. VI to Cordeilla's death 
that come directly from Geoffrev are in the marginal noto 
on Aganippus: — 'He governed the third part of Gallia as 
Gal. Mon, saith.' Whatever else may appfifl. r tn hp f^uft tn 
Geoffrey — about fmir lines altogether — niay also have 
come from MW, and one of these short passages is certainly 
from MW, not Geoffrey, namely that which places Leir's 
vanlt under the Sore ^beneath tiie towne* of Leicester (cf. 
MW: infi-a Legecestnaiii:, Geoff.: intra Legecestriaiu).^) If 
the author, who evidently was not unwilling to enlarge on 
Fahyan, his chief source, had read Geoffrey before writing 
this chapter, he would undoubtedly have found something 
to interest him. Besides Fabyan and MW, Cxt was used. 
The first part of Gh. Y is almost entirely Pabyan, with the 
language modernised, and with some slight changes, additions^ 
and omissions, and one very important variation, on the 
motive for the Question. Where Fahyan has sunply *to 
knowe the mynde of his .iii. doughters'. Hoi. has *he thoiifrht 
to vnderstand the attections of Ms daughters towards him, 
and preferre hir whom he best loved, to the succession over 
the kingdome.' Thi s is an en tirely different motive from 
tha t of any earlier version, and it did not fail of J ts i^ffant 
on Shakespeare (cf. p. 168, 174). /the influence ofCxt is 



*) Other points fnm ICW (= 0«olL) : — Leioester on the Sore; 
liteial rendering of Qnnntnm htim, tantum vales; the nephews* diadain 
to be nnder the gOTenunent of a woman. 
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}t noticeable where the qaalities in Oordeilla that won 



the _Jieart of A^anippus are enumerated;*) b ecomes^ strong er 
after Le ir^s deposition, uik) fr om liis an-ivaJ in (Jallia d own toj lie 
(] eatli of t he two dukes in the battle, the nanative is almost 
ent irely a condensation of Cxt. In the few lines of Ch. VI^ 
fab., Cxt, and MW are all to be traced. 

50. William Warner, Albim'8 England. This work, a 
long episodic poem in ii-ejllable lines which liTalled the 
MM in popular esteem (cf. Warton, ed. Hazlitt, FV 202), 

in its ori^nal shape (1st ed., 158(3, four hooks) treated of 
legendary or imaginary incidents of Eriti^li history from 
the time of Noah till Wiiiiam I. It gradually grew to 
sixteen books (5 th ed., 1()02, 13 bks; *A continuance' etc., 
1606, Bks. 14—16; cf. DNB). Warner makes a selection 
of the most attractive stories in the British history, skipping 
from Locrine to Leir, and then without relating Cordelia's 
death, to Iden the 'tyrannous motlier' ul i errex and Porrex. 
Leir is disposed of in Bk. Ill, Ch. XIY, in 48 lines, or, as 
the work is reprinted, in 8's and 6's, in \nh lines (Chalmers, 
English Poets, IV, 1810, p. 538 f.). The account is -tbo 
short and free to show with certainty what other chmnides 
tiie author had. read in addition to Cxt, to which ^gamp' 
and Leir*8 lament before leaving Britain point ilefinitely. 
The regular substitution of Gallia for Fpnce suggests either 
Fab., Grft. or Hoi., and any one of these may have furni- 
shed 'Albanie' and the rebellion not of the daughters, as in 
Cxt and MfM 75, })at of their husbands. Loir's making 
known Tnto Cordelia bis estate, who meth him so poore\ 
slightiy favours HoL, cf. MDordeilla bearing that he was 



Cf . Fab. : Aganippus . . harde of the beautie and womanhode of 
CoideiUa; Ed.: Aganippus, hearing [oi the beautie, womanhood, and 
good conditions of the said Ooideilla; Cxt: bat this Cordeyl was 
wonder fa^T, and of so goode condycyont and maoers / that the kyng 
of Frauttce agampe herd of byr speko. 
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anriaed in poore estate.' — Warner makes a considerable 
advance on Gxt in first teliing of an attempt on Leir^s life 
(of. § 63, a, i): - 

... of two bads, Ibr bettef's ofaoyse, he backe againe did goe. 

Bat Oonorill, at hm retime, not onelj did attempt 

Her Cither's death, but openly did hold him in oontempt 

His aged eyes powre oat their tearea, when holding vp his hands. 

He say^d: ^0 God, who bo thoa art, that my good hap withstands, 

Prolong not life, defene not death, myself I oaer-Uue, 

When those that owe to me their lines, to me my death would gine." 

Gxt: . . . Alas that euer he come in to that ionde / and 
sayde / yet had me bene better to haue duellyd with my 

fyrst doughter / And anon went thens to his first doughter / 
f)ut anone as she sawe him coiiif^ she swore by god and 
his holy names / and by as mucho as she myght that he 
shold haue no mo with hym bat one knyght yf he wold 
ther abide. Tbo began leir ageyne to wepe | k made moch 
sorow & said tho / alias now to long haue I lined ... for 
now . . . haue I no frende ne kyn that me wylle do ony 
good / But whan I was ryche al men me honoured and 
worshipped / and now euery man hath of me scurne and 
despyte / 

51. Spenser^s Faerie Queene (FQ). In Bk. n, canto x, 
Spenser lets Prince Arthur, in the House of Temperance^ 

read 'A chronicle of Briton kings, from Brute to Vthers 
ravoe' from 'An auncient Ixntke. hight B'-iton moniynents' 
(II, ix, 534). Evidently it was Geoffrey's liber vetustissimns 
that ^chaunced to the Princes liand to rize.' Six stanzas of 
the canto, v. 240—293, tell of Leir and Cordelia. They 
were written, it seems, in Ireland. The poet had finished 
Bk. I and part of Bk. n before leaving England in 1580. 
The earliest references to Iieland appear in Bk. II, canto ix, 
and that ixtok was prrihaVily completed in the early years 
of his residence in Dublin. Keturning to London in Nov., 
1589, he lost no time in getting a publisher for what was 
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ready of his work, namely the first three books. It was 

entered S. R. 1st Dee. 1589, and published 1590 (cf. DNB). 
This supplies a terminus a quo for the Old Play (cf. 
§ 53,a, ii). 

When we attempt to discover the sources of this version, 
we are confronted with the same difficulties, in a greater 
' degree, as with Warner. It is altogether too compendious, 
and at the same time too independent, to supply sufficient 

data for a certain inference. AVith naive writers like Higgins 
and tlie anonymous ilramatist, win* witlutut any considerable 
previous knowledge of tlie British history compose immediately 
from authorities to which subsidiary points at once afford 
a clue, the task is easy. But in Spenser we have to do 
with an antiquary who had followed the then burning question 
t-iiLAho authent icity of tlie British record with a zeal which 
I it would not repay me, for the purposes of this study, to 
emulate I therefore leave unanswered such f[uestioi)s as 
why he wrote ^Aganip of Celtica' when 'Gallia' would have 
given a better rhyme; what was his authority for sending 
Bladud to Athens (v. 228); whence came his knowledge of 
tiie Welsh for Brute Greneshieid etc. .(v. 220 f.). The 
names Gonerill, Gordeill, Maglan, Aganip are Englished 
directiy from the original Latin forms, which are all given 
by Fab.. Grft, Hoi. Of these Hoi. alone gives Regan (Fab., 
Gdt.: Kagau) as in (Jeoffrey, and as much detail of tho 
unkindness of the two daughters as Leir's Agoing from the 
,\one to the other' (drawn from Cxt to eke out Fab.). In 
; FQ Leyr goes from Oonerill to Began, but not back again. 
^ The intended division, however (Mongst whom his realme 
j he equally decreed To haue dinided), cannot possibly have 
• come from Hoi., where, as we have seen (i? 411), the king 
purposed giving the whole kingdom to Cordeilla. It agrees 
only with Eul. Hist, (cogitavit regnum inter eas acquis por- 
tionibus dividere), and FY (opes aequa lance dividendas 
statuit), both of which are otherwise out of the question. 
Geoffrey alone satisfies all demands. The desire for brevity 
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leads in Eul. Hist, PV, and FQ independently to the 
intended division in the original, into thirds, being regarded 
as equal, in conipaiison witii the notorious ine([uaUty ot the 
actual division, although there the king, by a lack of mathe- 
matical precision, contriyes to make tlie third which he 
' keeps up his sleeye lor CordeiUa, laiger than either of the 
two thirds he has already disposed of. (Just as Shakespeare's 
Lear does if we read ^equalities* with Q,. Gf. p. 146, 170). 
But Geoffrey is very laxly followed; and one or two points, 
especially the title of Regan's husband, 'the king of Cam- 
bria', suggest that Spenser worked without the book, but 
from memory aided with notes of Geoffrey. Hardyng, follo- 
wed by Stow*s 8um., GrftAbr., MfM, adds Camber to 
Comwairs territory, but Spenser was probably influenced 
by the recollection of Brute's division of Britain into Albania, 
Cambria, and Loegria. He cannot be freed from the reproach 
of inconsistency. T^eir voluntarily divides his reulni (v. 260) 
but does not irriove tu be deposed (v. 266) and Cordelia 
levies an anuy 'to war on those, which him had of bis 
( reahne bereau'd' (v. 284), as if his land had been taken 

from him by force, as in the original. — Rhyme in Spenser's 
difficult stanza is a powerful factor. It not only produces 
the meaningless statement that Leyr put his question 
*with speeches sago\ but is responsible for the form Cor- 
delia (cf. p. 161—2) and for the hangini; of the heroine 
('herself siie hong' to rhyme with 'sti'oug^ and ^iong.' 
Cf. ni, § 25). 

52. Harvey's JE^ilaMphus, .Bichard Harvey, notorious 
through his literary squabble with Nash, and as the subject 
of the lattor's lampoon, ^Have with you to Saffron Walden', 
is less known by his 'Philadelphvs, or, A Defence of Brutus, 

and the Brutans History', L. InHS, b. 1., 4", dedicated to 
Robert Duvereux, Earl of Essex. In this work tiie author 
attempts to lay the supposed British history before his readers 
in a kind of tabular analysis, in which the ^Artes and Actes 
of Brute and his Brutans' are all reduced to Virtues and 
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Tices. Leyr figares twice in the latter category (p. 23, 
29): — 



Their vice or 
foUy 



ID 



Wordes: Leyr forgetting his Honour asked his three 
daughters a fond ne^^dlpsef (luestioa, as somo vse 
to dally with young children, and would forsooth, 
heare of them that were women grown, How much 
they loued bun : they might haae shewed on their 
finger. 



Ibeir vice or 
IniiHtioa 18 
pionod in 



r: . . . Lejr gaue halfe his goodos to Ids two 
eldest danghters at tiieir marriage, and oiade them 
mightier than himselfa, for spotting to him fairely 
or paintedly, but he gaue nothing with Cordeil to 
her dowry, because she told him an open tmth 
without anie foigerie. 
BmBording: Leyr at his death gaue his halfe kingdome 
to Cordeylf for defending him in troable: the people 
made her queene by common consent, and thereby 
hindered the right of two Nephewes the very 
next apparent heires* / 

Cordeil gives an example of Virtue (p. 18): 



Iboir Vertne and 
Temperance 
appeared in 



XlaUe and Betweme the father and the chUde: 
conferenoe Cordeil being euer modestly and 

maydenly shamefaced, either would 

not or could not flatter her father 
Leyr with needlesse phrases and 
vain othes, but answered him 
mildly and simply without osten- 
tation or deoeite, that she loued 
him as her naturall father with an 
obedient euer and thankful! heart 
vnfainedly. 



And again in that she ^behaued her selfe so louingly and 

paciently, that she would not punish the two sonnes of 
Maglan and Hmnine for their fatliei's: she thought it no 
reason to plaister one bodie for an other bodies sores, ta 
beate one for anothers fault\ etc. But this sympathetic view 
of Coideil does not pievent Harvey from finding in her 
deposition by the nephews examples of *Their vertue or 
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fortitude ... in — Wane — at borne*, and of their Justice 
. . in — Reuengiug\ ^seeing these were the sonnes of her 
eldest sisters'. His scheme compels him either to praise or 

blame. The suicide, again, exemplifies 'vice or extream 
iurtitude . . knowen by — Pusillainmitv or base idleness: 
. . , . Cordeyl being at her wits end despaired of her libertie, 
and murdered her selfe in prison.' 

8toke8 (Chronolog. Order of Sh.'s Plays^ L. 1878, p. 119) 
proposes this book as a possible source for Shakespeare. It 
is only a casual suggestion, with no reasons given, and I 
can supply none. Harvey derived his information from 
Fab., probably throujrh Grft. This is shown by the names 
Gonoril Ragan, Cordeil, Maglan, Herinine, formed like tiiose 
in EQ, and by such verbal agreomonts as 'she loued him 
more than her owne soule (= Fab., Grft; Hoi.: ^life'); 
^as her naturall father' etc. GordeyPs burial at Leicester 
(p. 33) may be from Hardyng or Godet, but is more 
probably from either Stow or Grft Abr. For every point 
of Shakespeare's kno'vvledge of the story that may have 
come from Har\'ey ^ve shall find an alternative in Hoi. The 
extracts given here are of some slight interest as showing 
Harvey's views of Leyr's and Cordeil's actions, but there 
is nothing in them that can be thought to have influenced 
Shakespeare. ' 

53. The Old Play (OP). The earliest evidence of a , 
dramatisation of the Leir-storv is the record in Henslowe's ' 
Diary that on April 6, 1590, a [lerformance of 'kingo leare' y 



at the Rose by the Queen's men and Sussex's togetlier ^ 
brought in 88 shillings (Malone, Hist Acct. of Engl. Stage, 
1800, p. 3t)8). Henslnwo also records a similar performance 
for April, 1594. ^^The entries, however, axe so given 
that it is by no means certain he did not intend in 
both entries the year which commenced, under the old 
system, with 1593—4" (Ku]li\ve]l|-Fhillipps], Works of 
8h., vol. XIV, 1SG5, p. 354). Fleav dates the two perfor- 
mances April 6 and 8, 1594 (Biogr. Chron, of Engl. Dr. 
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1891, II 51).i) On May 14, 1594 there was entered on 
the Stationers* Register, to Edward White, ^a booke enti- 
tuled / moste famous CJironicle historye of Lei re kings 
of England and his Tliree Daughters^ (Arber's Transcript, 
II 649). Of this book, which there is no reason to doubt 
was a play, no copy has been found. On May 8, 1605, 
the following two entries were made, together: ^ to 
Simon Stafford "A booke called Hhe TragecaU historie of 
kinge Leir and his Three Daughters &d As it was lately 
Acte(V\ and to John Wright 'by assigncmeiit tVom Sun on | 
Stafford and by consent of Master Leake, Tlie Tragical} \ 
history of kinge Leire and his Three Daughters / Provided 
that Simon Stafford shall haue the printinge of this booke* 
(Arber m 289). The title of this book is given in the 
reprint here used (Sh.'s Library ed. Hazlitt 1875, II, ii, 
306 — 387)-.) as 'The True Clironicle History of King Leir 
and his three daughters, Gonoriil, Ragau, and Cordelia. As 
it hath been diuers and sundry times lately acted. London, 
Printed by Simon Stafford for lohn Wright, and are to bee 
sold at his shop at Ghiistes Church dore, next Newgate- 
Market, 1605.' 

Xo one who has had occasion to use Arber's Transcript 
can be unaware that the description of a book in tlie S.R. 
may differ considerably troni the subsequent ])rinted title. 
For example, Camden's Keniaines concerning Britain' is 
entered ^^ov. 10, 1604 as 'A booke called Eese^'ches of 
Bnttaine containinge the Inhabitants thereof, Their lan- 
guage, Christian names, Snmames. Lupreses Apothe^mes &c* 
(Arber III 275). It is therefore hardly worth while, perhaps, 
to remark on Leire's title, 'kinp;e of England', in the 1594 
entry. Yet it somewhat favoui's the view that that entry 
refers to tiie same play as those of 1605, for in OP Leir, 

*) OP was then acted, Fleay states, *as an old play'. But it could 
sot have been a very old play. Ot p. 117. 

*) OP ms fint edited by Steevens in Twenty of the Plays etc., 
1766, vol. IV, aad again m Nichols's She Old Flays, etc., 1779, vol. H. 
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thoQ^ theoretically king of Britain, is actoally king of 
England only. Cambria and Cornwall are nnder other kings, 

and Albany or Scotland is not broiig:ht into the play at all 
(cf. Ill § 26). — No one, 1 think, lias r\ pressed a (k'timte belief 
in the existence of more than one pre-bhakebpearian play « 
of Leir, except HalliweU-PhilLippe, who writes (Outlines etc., \ 
No. 217, ed. 1890, II 338): '^There were at least two old ' 
plays on the subject in the dramatic repertory of the time, 
one of which was [0P| . . and another, now lost, that bore 
probably more affinity to Shakespeare's drama. The latter 
fact is gathered from an interesting entry iu an inventory 
of theatrical apparel belonging to the Lord AdmiraPs Company 
in March^ 1598 — 9. where mention is made of 'Kentes woden 
leage*, that is, stocks." £x pede Hercnlem, from a wooden 
leg another old play! Now, it is well enongh for the Fool 
to call the stocks ^cruel garters' and ^wooden netherstocks' 
(KL, 11, iv, 7; 10), but such fi^nirative nomenclature would 
be quite out of place in this 'Enventary' of Henslowe's, a 
sober list of stage properties. And we must remember that 
a wooden leg would be quite a likely property. If Marlowe's 
f austus was in the repertory of the Lord Admiral's company, 
one would be needed for the Doctor's trick on the Horse- 
courser. Henslowe was illiterate, and in such lists he calls 
a spade a spade, and a male nether -garment 'j payer of 
hosse'. It is most improbable tliat w^hen he wrote down a 
Svoden leage', he meant anything but just that. This wooden 
leg. thou, is a very weak prop for so great a burden. Halii- 
weli-i^hillippB cannot ^stand much upon that'.*) 

Most authorities are content to suppose tliuL the play 
we possess is the play referred to in 1^93 and 1594. Tt.s 
style of composition, diction etc. certainly give it the 



'Famt* No, futh; not modi upon a wooden log* (Marlowe, ed. 
Dyoe, p. 129). — Henelowe^s Bpelling is very wonderful. Can *Eeiite' be 
hie idm of the name of the popnlar oomio aotor and danoer, Kemp, 
otherwise Eempte; Kempt in tiie First Folio (DNB)? 
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appearance of having been written years before 1605. 
WrijT^ht understates the case in sayint^ timt the two plays 
'may possibly by the same' (K. L., 1876, p. XIII}. 
Their identity is highly probable (ci inf. p. 117). 

The suspicion of fraud cast upon Stafford bj Malone, 
entertained by many later editors, and enlarged upon by Fleay, 
is based to a great extent upon a misapprehension. Fleay 
*very forcibly argues', according to Adee ('Bankside' K. L., 
p. Vllf.), that tlie old play styled a Chronicle in 1594 
'could not, when printed ... in May, 1605, have been 
entitled as it was a Tragicall History unless for the purpose 
of paUning it off as Shakespeare's Tragical History, then 
lately acted.' And Herford writes fEversley' K. L., p. 7) 
that the play entered S. R. 1594 was %rst printed in 1605, 
with a title-page calculated to identify it with the great 
tragedy then in the first splendour of its fame.' But, as we 
have just seen, the title-page styles the play a Chronicle 
History. Only in the S. R. is it called a Tragical Historj'. 
To confine the deceptive title (if there is any guile in the 
word Tragecall) to the private papers of the Company of 
Stationers was a remarkably ineffectual attempt at a fraud 
upon the public. It is as if the conspirators tried to blow 
up King and Parliament by sinking their barrels of gunpowder 
in the Thames. But Fleay is not guilty of this simple 
confusion. He has ''examined this question Avith special 
minuteness" (for some examples of which cf. inf. p. 117 f.). 
^^Stafford wished to pass off the old play as Shakespeare^s. 
Wright, however, had not the Impudence to put Stafford's 
%agical History' on his tiile-page, though he kept the lately 
acted', which was probably, as far as the older pla}^ is 
concerned, not true'' (from Fnrness, p. 381 f.). This dark 
conspiracy was worthy of the year lb05. But if OP had 
not been lately acted, the man who had the impudence — 
it was Stafford, not Wright, who printed the book, and was 
probably responsible for its title-page ~ to expand the 
misstatement in the S. R. to the more persuasive *As it hath 

7 

FdiMtML XXXY. 
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been diuers and sundry times lately acted* would surely 
not have hesitated to retain the word ^TragecalF if it could 

be expected to increase the sale of thi^ lionk, in which, 
however, not Stafford tlio printer, but Wright the publisher 
would be chiefly concerued. 

If, as Arber writes, (but 1 wish I could soo why) *it 
is evident that King Lear (He) was printed bj S. Stafford before 
the 8th May, 1605, though not entered until it was assigned 
on that date' (III 289)^ Fleay's whole contention is absurd: 
the idea of deceiving the public must have come to Stafford 
a <iay after the fair. But in any case, Fleay on the one hand 
attaches to the different wordings of the two descriptions, 
S. R. and title-page, an importance whicli as we have seen 
(p. 95) is not justifiable; and on the other he fails to admit 
for the S. B. the possibility of a lax use of the word ^tra- 
gical', such as was prevalent to a much lat^ date. The 
examples of this use given by Fumess (p. 378) are quite 
convincing, but here may be added that in scene 7 of OV 
itself, Cordelia in banishment relates to (iallia 'the rraLnck 
tale' of her unhappy youth; and that Collier (Sh.'s Library, 
1843, II) calls OP ^tbe tragedy of King Leir.' 

To be consistent, those who suspect Stafford of double- 
dealing should infer from the ^Chronicle History' on the 
title-page of the 1608 Quartos an endeavour on the part of 
liutter to ])alni off Shakespeare's Tragedy as something else. 
Fleay foroet's this ol)jection. and adds to the sentoucc quoted 
above, ''Accordingly, when the real 'tragedy' was issued in 
1608, Butter marks his edition as the genuine 'Dirty Dick* 
by putting 'Chronicle History' on its forehead; only in the 
Folio does the real name of 'Tragedy' appear." But here I 
give up. Fumess regards the conjecture of fraud as ^gracious 
fooling, at the best*, and one cannot but admire the moder- 
ation of the epithet. If, as Fleay pathetically admits, his 
metrical-test theuries dc})end upon the validity of this con- 
jectui*e, and are worthless unless Shakespeare wrote King 
Lear before May 8, 1605, one is sorry for his theories; but^ 
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the admission may serve as a p^loss on the parable of the 
house built upon sand. The accusation against Stafford is 
baseless, and there is no reason to doubt that OP had been 
sundry and divers time lately acted before it was printed 
(cf. Famess, p. 378). The very fact that on applying for 
his license the printer described OP to the Wardens as a 
play 'lately acted' is to some extent u guaruiiU'e of the truth 
of that statement. It seems probable tliat Shakespeare's ^ 
attention was drawn to the possibilites of tlie Leir-thome by / 
the publication of OF (cf. S. Lee, Life of p. 241). / 
(a) Soar cos of the story in OP. Tiiis question lias i 
never been carefolly examined, but a number of critics \ 
record their impressions. Capell stated that the author ^has 
kept him close to the chronicles* (cf. 1821 Variorum, I 158); 
accordini: to Delius he ^behandelt den Stoff naeh dor Dar- 
.stelUin^- des Chronisten' (K. L., 1854, p. V), but we do not 
learn what chronicles or which chronicler. Collier said his 
*chief materials were evidently derived from Holinshed' j 
(Sh., YII, 1843, p. 353) and the like opinion is expressed I 
in the Irving Shakespeare (YI, 1889, p. 322), and elsewhere. 
Ward, translating Simrock (1870, TI 228) says the anthor 
used either Hoi. or Geoffrey {E\vr\. Drain. Lit., 1899,11 176). 
R. Fischer thinks, •welche Version dor Learfabel ihm vor- 
gelegen, wird sich allerdings kaum mit Bestimmtheit luich- 
weisen lassen* (Zur Kunstentwicklg. d. en^;!. Tragodie, 1893, 
p. 87), and Luick that 'die spezifische Lear-Fabel bereits so 
gefestigt war, daB man von einer eigentlichen Stoffauslese 
durch nnseren unbekannten Dramatiker schwerlich sprechen 
kann' (Forschungen zur neueren Litteraturgeschichte, 1898, 
p. 139). 

It can ho shown, however, with certainty and comparative 
ease, that the dramatist selected materials from the three 
most recent metrical versions of the story, Warner, MfM 87, 
and FQ. After elimination of all that these three sources 
supplied, there remains nothing which can suggest tliat he 
ever saw Holinshed's Chronicle, or Geoffrey. 

7* 
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L From Warner comes: — 

The fruitful idea of the daughters" attempt on Leir's 
life (cf. § 50 and III, § 28), which here forms the basis 
of four scenes (12, 15, 17, 19). and causes the intro- 
duction of a new character, ^the llessenger or ^lurtherer^ 
(cf. p. 113). — The heroine's name, Cordella'lcf- 
§ 2). — Her husband's title, the *Oallian king.' "Warner 
calls him 'a noble Oallian kin.£?'; OP, 'the youns: Oallian 
kin^' (Sc. 4: cf. Sc. 7: p. B27. 1. :\)^). and hence 
Cordelia 'the noble Uallian Queene' (Sc. IH: p. 344. 1.2) 
and the pair 'the noble King and Queene of Gallia' 
(Sc. 18: p. 347, 1. 17). His country is called France as 
in MfM as well as Gallia, as in Warner. 

His coming to Britiiin with the expedition (cf. lU, 
§ 201 Warner: Tho nohio king, his sonue- in-law. 
transports an armie greute, Ut tnrcie Gawies, jxissessing 
him of dispossessed scate." OP, Sc. 26 and 28: For 
^Gawles' cf. in Mumford's address to the soldiers, 8c. 2S, 
'Ye valiant race of Genouestan Gawles' (Warner, m, 16, 
St. 54: 'the Cenouesean (sic) Gawles'), 'Shew y our seines 
to be right Gawles indeed.* 

Leir s cliaracter, or the want of it (cf. II J, ij 21), 
His 'doting on liis daughters three' (Warner), cf. Sc. 2» 
p. 311, 1. 25 f.: 'of you three ... on your loves he so 
extremely dotes'; and his attitude towards his unfilial 
daughters: he at once succumbs to ill-treatment, and 
wislies to die. Throughout the play from Sc. 10 to 24^ 
he presents a really mix-iable spectacle, to which his 
piety (cf. KG) does not grant tlie reli^^f the author in- 
tended. With the lines quoted on p. DO cf. Sc. 10: 
p. 332, 1. 15 ff.: 



>) This olttiDsy method of reference caniiot be helped. There is no 

division into Acts and Scenes. Page and line are given from Hazlitt's- 
text. Fleay divides the play into 30 soenee. I count 32 with ISeck 
and B. Fischer. 
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Why do I over-liue my selfe,^) to see 

The course of natiire quite nuerst in me? 

Ah, gentie Death, if etier any wight . 

Did wish thy presenoe with a perfit seale: 

Then oome, I pray thee, euen with all my heart. 

And end my Bonowes with thy dart [Be weep$. 

Loir's desire for death is fretiuently repeated; cf. 8c, 10: \ 
p. 331, 1. 11; 14: 841, 1; 19: 3(35, 3ff., 356, 17 f. and 
358, 31 f.; 24: 370, 29. When Leir is kindly received 
by Cordelia in France, Warner says, 'sorrowes more 
abound, For his vnkindly Tsing lier than for the others 
crime'; cf. Sc. 10: p. 333, I. 34: 

Leir. Oh, how thy words add sonowe to my soole 
To thinke of my mkindnesse to CordeUa. 

"With the first line of the quotation on p. 90, cf. Sc. 14: 
p. 341 where Kagan foretells: 

. . ere*t be long, his comming he shall oorse, 
And tmely say, he came from bad to worse.*) 

And with the last, the anathema (»f Perillus on those 
who ^seeke bis hlood, whose blood did make them first^ . 
(Sc. 19: p. 355, 1. 32). Perillns in his function of medium 
between author and audience, echoes Leir^s warning in \ 

1) The thought derives, through Grt, ISPB, FPB, from Waoe, 
V. 1961 f.: ^Las mei' dist il, trop ai Tea|n, Quant jo ai eel mal tens yeii.' 
For this and the following note, of. extract from Gzt on p. 90. 

•) Also due to Waoe, v. 1948 f.: 'Caitif mei* dist il, 'mar i vine 
Se vilfi fui In, [Ana vils sui 9a.' Shakespeare puts a like prediction in 
•the mouth of Kent, U, ii, 167: 

Good kiug, that must approve the common saw, 
Then out of heaven's benediction oomest 
To the warm son! 

And cf. n, iv, 259: 

Leor. Those wicked creaturee yet do look well-bvoor^d, 
When others are more wicked; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. — f7b Oon.] I'll go with thee. 
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choras^like reflections. Cf. Warner: *Bid none affie in 
friends, for say, his children wrought his wracke' with 
Sc. 8: p. 329, 1. lOf. and 24f.: 

Oh, whom should man trust in this wioked age, 
When ohildien tbns againet tiieir parente lagift? 
Trust not alliance; bat trast strangers rather, . 
Since daughtere prone dialoyaU to the &ther. 

And cf. Loir in Sc, 24: p. 370, L 25 f., and p. 372, 1. 25 ii'. 

Farther, Warner, who by his contemporaries was 
accounted a refiner of the language (cf. Chalmers, p. 502) 
may have supplied some expressions, as heyre Inda- 

bitate, p. 307, 1. 25; Warner VIII, 38, st. 1 |3rd ed. 
1592); or occasionally such a thought as (p. 320, 1. 25 f.), 
'Twere pity such rare beauty sliould be hid. Within the 
compasse of a Cloysters wall'. Of. Warner II, l],st. 17; 
^It greeues that Natures paragon, in cloister, not in court. 
Should loose the beautie of her youth'. 

V II. From PQ: — ' • 

The intended equal division. Sc. 1: p. 30S, i. llf., 
20, and 23: 

. . . resigning vp the Crowne from me 

In equall dowry to my daughters three. 

No more, nor lesso, but ouen all alike 

Both old and young shall haue alike for me. ^ 

I have shown in § 51 how in Enl. Hist, PY, and FQ, 

three independent abridgments of Geoffrey, the intended 
division comes to be looked upon as an ecjual one. But 
here the idea could not have originated in the same 
way, for the unequal triple division of the original 
(through MfM) is also considered, Skaiiiger the evil 
counsellor interposing with a suggestion (1. 18f.) which 
Leir rejects, 

To make tbem ecbe a Jointer more or I&bbb 
As is their worth, to tbem that loae professe. 
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The resignation of the whole Idngdom at once to 
the elder daughters and their husbands, which first 

occurs in FQ: 'But twixt the other twaine his kingdome 
whole did shaire.' Cf. Sc. 3: p. 316, 1. 18 f., 

My Kingdome will I aqnaUy denide 
Twizt thy two sisters to their loyall dowie. 

The way in which this division is effected. Cf. FQ, 
V. 258 ff.: 

So wedded th'one to Maglan king of Scots, 
And th'other to the king of Cambria, 
And twixt them shayred his reftlme by equall lots, 

with Sc. 6: p. 323, 1. 10 ff.: 

What restetb then, bat that we consummate 

The celebration of these nuptiall Rites? 
\ My Kingdome T do equally deuide 
\ fhnoes, drawe lots, and take your ebannce as falles 

[Then they draw lots. 

It is as certain that this action of drawing lots was 

suggested by the w()r<l in FQ as that Spenser saw in 
the synonym for shares merely a rhyme for \Scots*. 

, J The title of Bagan's husband, ^the king of Cambria, 
otherwise peculiar to FQ (cf. § 51 and HI, § 3). In OP 
\ he is also styled the Prince of Cambria, Cambrian Prince, 
' or Cambrian king indifferently. 

^ The beauty of all three daughters. Cf. F(7: 'three 

fair daughters, which were well uptrained In all that 
seemed fit for kingly seed'. In OP, Sc. 4, ^ying Fame' 
has brought to the Gallian king 'the wondrous prayse 
Of these three Nymphes', and not of Cordelia only, as 
everywhere else. Mumford thinks, Sc. 30, *Tis pitty two 
such good faces Should have so little grace between 
them'. And cf. Sc. 5: p. 320, 1. 2, 14; Sc. 24: p. 373, 
I. 21 etc. Influence of FQ seems probable here, since 
the tendency is for jealous sisters to be plain. As to 
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, their training:, Leir states that under their recently 
deceased mother's '^roiienimeiit they haue receuyed A 
periit patteme of a vertuous life' (Sc. 1). Two of them, 
however, appear to have profited little. 

Further cf. FQ: GordeilPs 'simple answore, wanting 
colours faire, To paint it forth', and Sc. 3: p. 315, 1. 11, 

Cor. I cannot payni my duty forth in words. 

IIL From MfM: — 

Skalliger's proposal of an unequal division according to 
professions of love. Cf. MfM, St. 7: ^minding her that 

lou'd him best to note, . . . Heo thought to guerdon 
most where faiiour most he fand'. 

Cordella'.s superiority in beauty and other qualities;*) 
her sisters' jealousy and their endeavour 'her wrecke to 
wage' by exciting the father's wrath at an ^answer 
answerlesse indeed'. MfM, St 8: 

What though I yongest were, yet men mee iudg'd more wise 
Then either Gouerell, or Ragaa more of age, 
And fairer faiTe: wherefore my sisters did despise 
Uy grace and giefts, and sought my wrecke to wage 

(87; 75: my praise fssswage) 

Cf. OP, Sc. 2. p. 310, 1. Iff., and Sc. 6: p. 321, 1. 8ff., 

Oon. I maruell, Ragan, how yon oan indure 
To see that proud pert Feat, our youngest sister, 
So sighdy to account of vs, her elders, 
As if we were no better than her self, 

she is so nice ami so demure, 

So sober, courteous, modest and preciae, 
That all the Courth hath worke ynough to do 
To talke how she exceedyth me and you. 



*) That she the fairest is first explicitly stated by Wace (v. 1711: 
1x1 plus bele I'li la jmisnee; v. 1844: bele et gente) and this attribute 
passes through the regular channel, FPB (with an addition: Cordeille fu 
la plus bele & la mieult entecchc), £PB, and Cxt (fayrest k best of 
Gondioions) into MfH. The jealousy eto. is the product of Higgins's 
'simple invention' (cf. p. 86). 
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Gon. Faith, sister, what moaee yoD to beare her wick good wiU? 
Rag. In truth. I tiiinko, tlie same that moueth yon; 
Because ahe doth Burpasao vs both in beaaty. 

Cf. also Sc. 3: p. 1. 26 f.; Sc. 6: p. 320, 1. 31 ff. 
Again with MfM 87, 8t. 12, 

Thus much 1 8ayd of nuptiall loues that raeut, 
Not minding once of hatred vile or ire: 
And partly taxing iLem, for which iutent 
They set my fathers heart on wrathfiill fire 
**81iee neaer shall to any part aspire 
**0t this my realme (quoth bee) eic, 

(They, St 10, 'by flattery faire' having Von their father's 
heart') cf. Sc. 3, where after Cordelia has given her 
simple answer, the sisters interpose (p. 315, I. 15ff.): 

Gtm, Here is an answer answerlesse indeed: 
Were you my daughter, I should scarcely brooke it 
Bag, Dost tiion not blosb, proud Peacock as tbou art, 
To make our father such a slight replyF 

Hereupon Leir upbraids her severely. Cordelia replies: 

Deare Father, do not so mistake my words 
Nor my playne meaning be misoontrued 
My toung neuei vsde to llattery. 

and the sisters continue the attack: 

Gm. You were not best to say 1 flatter: if you do, 
My deeds shall show, I flatter not with you. 
I luue my father better thau thou canst 



Bag 

I say, thou dost not wish thy father's good. 

with the desired result Leir is now stirred to a pitch 
of fury worthy of Tamburlaine (cf. p. 110) and cuts off 
Cordelia's attempted deprecation with 

Peace, bastard Impe, no issue of King Leir 
I will not heare thee speake, etc. 
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Thus the vidlciicp of this God-fearing old man, who 
later proves himself a *myrrour of mild patience' is 
made plausible to a certain extent Cordelia soliis (sic)) 
looking back upon this scene when Queen of Gallia, 
exdaims (Sc. 13), 

Oh sisters! you are nmc^h to blamo in this. 
It was not be, bat you that did me wrong. 

and Leir by Sc. 10 has leamt to repent his ankindness 

to her 

Whom oftosalttse [he] did dispoesesse of all 
Vpon th'vnkiiid snggestioaa of her sisteiB. 

^ St. 12 of MfM was rewritten for the loST edition; in the 
earlier edd. there is nothing of the sisters attempt Cordelia's 
wrecke to wage' (cf. the change in St. 8 above, p. 104) 
except a line in St. 15, stating that Leir ^kept bj their 
intisment hatred stilP. This makes it probable, and the 
following two points make it certain that the author of 
OP used MfM 87. 

The help rendered by heir's former subjects to the 
invaders.1) MfM 87, St 24: 

And of our Britaynes came to aide likewise his right 
Full iiiauy subjects, good and stout that were: 
By martiall feats, and force, by subjects sword sad might, 
The BrUUk kiogs were fayne to yeeld our right. 

01', Sc. 80, Gallia invites the citizens of Dover to submit 
to their lawful king. They reply to Leir (p. 382, 1. 10 ff.), 

Loug baue you here bin lookt for, good my Lord 

Aud now, my gracious Lord, you need not doubt, 

*) Higgms is here Aiitici|M(ed only by Eol. Hist: Magna pars populi 
in adventu illorom eis bvebatr et occorrebat ad tninuooe siios snpeiandos 
et debeltandos. The fint two lines were formerly (MfM 75): 

We came to Kritayno with our royal campe to light: 
And manly fought so long our enemie-s vanquished were. 
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But all the Coantiy will yeeld presently, 

Weele preeentty send word to all our friends; 
When they hane notioe, they will come apace. 

And in the subsequent battle, Cornwall enters to exclaim 
(Sc. 31: p. 385, 1. 18), 

The day is lost, our friends do all renolt, 
And ioyne against vs with the adnexse part< 

Some vituperative terms applied to the cruel 
daughters, especially 'vipers'. Of. MfM 87, St 20* 

What more despite could deuelish beasts deaise, 

"What vipers vile could so their Kinp; despise, 
Or so vakiode, so ourst, so cruell bee? 

with the foiiowiag extracts from Oi\ 

Sc. 9 : p. 330, 1. 35, SkaU of Oon. : viperous woman 

Sc. 1 9 : p. 355, 1. 32, Fergus : 0 viperous generation 

Sc. 24: p. 376, 1. 20, Gallia: this viperous sect 

Sc. 30; p. 383, 1.22, Gallia: fell vipers as they are 

Sc. 30: p. 384, 1. 17, Fer, to Gon.: thou monster, shame vnto 

thy sexe, 

Thou fiend in likeiiesse 
of a human creature 

Sc. 30: p. 384, 1. 20, Leir to Bag,: Out on thee, viper, scum, 

filthy Parricide, 

More odious to my sight 
then is a Toade. 

Gonoriirs insolence towards Leir. Geoffrey's in- 
crepahat turn semm passes from MW with the addition 
ddirum et mendicuniy to Mf^I, St. 21: 

They cai*d him doting foole, all his requests debaid, 
Demaunding if with life hee were not well content. 
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Cf. Sc. 8, Perillus of Gon., 

Yet shames she not in most opprobrious sort 
To call him fooie and doterd to his facej 

and Sc. 9, where Gon. complains to Skalliger of her 

* doting father', and 'his old doting doltish withered 
\vif. asking 

Doth*t not Boffice that I htm keepe of almes 
Who IB not able for to keepe himBoUe. 

In Sc. 10 in presence of Cornwall, Perillus and Nobles 
she calls him ^0 vile olde wretch!' 

Other slight hints. Gallia in disguise meeting Cor- 
delia in Sc. 7, urines her to show the cause of her sad 
lameutis since 'Td vtter griefe. duth ease a heart o er- 
charged', and she proceeds to tell 'the tragick tale' of 
her ^vnhapp7 youth.' Cf. Cordiia in MfM, St 2 and 5 : 
^No greater ease of heart then griefes to tell', 1 will 
recite my story tragicall ech word.' — The allusion in 
Sc. 23 (p. 368, 1. 24) to Mespaire, which brings a thousand 
deathes' recalls Higgiiis's figure of Despayre; cf. ^IfM. 
St. 35, 38: 'Her clothes resembled thousand kimis 
of thrall, And pictures plaiiie of hastened deathes witliall; 
. . . she threwe her garments lap aside, Vnder the whiche 
a thousand thynges I saw with eyes, Both knives, sharp 
swordes*, etc, - The name Morgan is prominent in MfM, 
Gonerell's son (Marganus in Geoff, etc.) being the subject 
of the next legend; in OP it is given to Kagan's husband, 
Cambria, the ^Welsliinan' (p. 384, 38(^). the author no 
doubt recognising a woll-known W'eisli name.M — 
The PT Answer of MfM 87 (cf. § 55) could not bo 
utilised in Sc. 3, but is recalled in Sc. 16, Cordelia to 



^) Of. the spiritnaUstic triok played by Edw. Kelly on *Dr.' Dee, 
Elizabeth's Welsh astrologWf in which a prophecy is heard that a Wdshnwn 
shall save England, and reign as King Morgan (Thornbury, 8h.'8 England, 
1856, U 104; DNB). 
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her husband (p. 344, 1. 91): 'Knowing you, which are 
more deare to me Then ( oiintrv, kin, and all things els 
can he.* Gallia has ieiin»iistrated against her occupying 
her thoughts with her father, to his own detrimeut 

(b) Changes and additions. Other influence. 
This section can make no pretension to completeness, but 

it may contain something useful to a future editor, who 
must consult K. Fischer (p. 7R ff.) on the composition 
of the piece and its place in the development of Kngiisli 
tragedy. 

The opening scene seems modelled to some extent on 
Gorboduc (cl Fischer, p. 83). Leir in council with his 
nobles requests their grave advice in the matter of settling 

the succession and manyinir his daughters, who now that their 
mother is dead, are left 'like ship without a sterne'. He 
puts aside the proferrcd advice, as does Oorboduc, for his 
^zeale is fixt*, he is resolu'd. He bethinks him of a 'sudden 
stratagem', a trick by which to beguile Cordelia into con> 
senting to marry the rich king of Hibeinia, whom she does 
not love. (Dislike of the proposed husband brings tribulation 
to many an Outcast Hendne). Thus a new and definite 
reaiiun is given for the Love-test. Perilius dissuades in vain, 
and at the scene-end utters a warning of dististrous residts, 
uniting the offices of Eubulus and the Chorus in the classic 
model.^) The influence of Gorboduc, however, is very slight; 
we have to remember the similarity of the king's design 
etc. in the origmal story of either play. OP is to be looked 
upon, with Fischer, as the offspring of the native stage. 



Cf. Gorboduc ed. Toiduiiii-iSniith. lleilbronn 1883, 1. 70 'My 
lords whose grave advice'; 1. lUOlf. *tlio poopJe aiid the laud, Which now 
"mnaiiie as ship without a steroe*; 1. 411, Qwh, *in one selfe purpose 
do I fltill abide*. There is a geaoal reeemblance in many lines of the 
two plays, as OP, 8c. 1: p. 306, 1. 15, censnie thns; Tour Hajesty 
Imowing well' and Oorb. 1. 148, ^Thte do I thinke. Toor maiestie doth 
know'; of. OP, So. 1, p. 309, 1. 14; Sc. 8: p. 313, 1. 7 and fio. 13: 
p. 338, I 211: 
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FenUus and Skalli^er ^^ay be the good and bad spirits of 
the Moralities, materialised. 

Skalliger betrays the king's plan to the jealous sisteis 

(8c. 2), wainintr thoiii that 'wliose answer pleasoth him the 
best, They sliall liaue iiio^t viito their marriages', tlmugh he 
cannot possibly know tlii^, for Leir has rejected liis proposal 
^ to measure dowries by professions of love. This is 
of several inconcinnities in the structure of the play, but 
it affords a motive for the outrageous flattery^) in Sc. 3, 
where Loir's outburst, Teace, bastard Impe, no issue of 
King Leir^ recalls Tamburlaine*) in Pt. II, 1, iii: 'Bastardly 
boy, sprung from some coward \s loins, And not the i>sue of 
great Tamburlaine !' — 8c. 4, ( Jallia announces to 
council his intention to sail to Britain, *to sop if flying fame 
Be not too prodigal in the wondrous prayse Of these three 
Nymphes*. In this scene Lloyd (Crit Essays, 1892. p. 440) 

'Of vs and ours^ your gracious care, ray Loitl,' 
*'Twixt ohildrens !oue, and caro of Common weale.' 
'For zeale, for instice, kiiidnosse. and for earti 
'To (iod, subjects, me, aud Commou weale'. 

with Gorbodac, 1. 108, 205, 94f.: 

'our \vak(.iul care 
*For you, for youi-s, and for oui natiw lande.' 

' vour tender caio uf comiuun wealc' 

'For me, for miue, for you, and for the state, 
'Whereof both I and you hare chatge and oare.' 

Influence oi Gorboduc is only apparent in the parts of OP dealing 
with affairs of state. 

^) Ooneril at least is ignorant, as far as we Itoow, of what hangs 
upon her aoHwer, in all eariier versions, except BH. Cf. 2296 ff.: 
*to Oonoiylle: Doughter . . . How mykel woldest thou me love, Yyf 
thou were lady me above? — When swylk a word scheo herde nevese, 
She swor* etc. Poeaiblj she has some idea in BS. Cf. Ill § 7. 

*) Leir would hardly hope that his deceased Queen's soul, ^possest 
of heauefily ioyes, Doth ride in triumph 'mongst the Cherubina' but for 
2 Tamb. II, iv. Cf. particularly 1. 26 £f.: 'The cherubins and holy sen^ 
phins . . . Use all their voices and their instruments, to entertain divine 
Zenoorate'. And cf. the line thrice repeated in 1 Itimb, II, v: 'And 
ride in triumph through Persepolis'. 
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reads *sonie hints of tlie humour and position of Gratiano.* 
Lord ^lumfdid, whose humour is bluntness, asks permission 
to accunipany his king, and receives it with an iMlnionition 
as to his conduct (cf. Mer. of Ven., 11, ii, 174 tf.): lie is 
not, like Gratiano, to assume a modest bearing, for, Gallia \ 
says, To bind thee from a thing thou canst not leane, Were ' 
but a meane to make thee seeke it more' (cf. Orn. I mast 
go with you to Belmont. Bass. Why, then you must),*) 
but to exercise care iu ni;uiituiiiing the proposed disguise. 
Disguises are fre([uent in OP, and Italian influence through 
(xascoi^ne's 'Supposes' 1566, is evident.^) Muniford, like 
Eristato (cf. Gascoigne ed. Hazlitt, 1869, 1 212: The Sup- 
poses^ i) forgets to address his master in character (Sc. 7 : 
p. 324, 1, 8ff.), and begs ' 

For Gods sake, name your selfe some proper Dame. 
King. Call me TresUhis; lie call thee DenapaU 
Mum. Might I be made the Monarch of the World, 
I oould not hit upon these names, I sveare. 

Of. The Supposes, 11, ii; p. 217: ^remember tliat you call 
me Philogano of Cathanea. — Paguetto. Sure 1 shall never 
remember these outlandish words!' 



') Cf. OP. Sc. 4: p. 317, 1, 13 ff.. If 'Venus stand auspicious to 
my vows ... I will returne seyz'd of as rich a prize As JasoD, when 
he wamie the golden tleece'. Her. of Yea. 1^ i, lU9ff.: 

her suiHiy locks 
Hang ou her tuinples like a goldtn fleece; 
"Which makes her seat of Belinout Culchos" straudj 
And many Jasons come iu quest of her. 

This is, I believe, Shakespeare's only direct allusion to the golden fleece. 
. Hence perhaps the 'qnest of lore' in E. L. I, i, 196. Cf. HI, § 20, 
and for the possibility of another idea used in both Mer. of Yen. 
and K. L. ef. Ill, § 19, note 2. 

*) This and other ideas in this section are due to Professor Brandl, 
who of oonrse is not responsible for shortoomiDgs in their setting out. 
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Sc. 5, by one of the curious chances frequent in the 
play, brings together, twenty miles from Troynoyant, th^ 
Kings of Cornwall and Cambria, who compare letters from 
Leir bidding them haste to the wedding. They arrive in 

Sc. 6. and the kingdom is divided. PoriHus making: a final 
ph'a fur Cordelia. In Rc. 7 the pen>ive lieroirie niediratesi 
the Disguise and Menial Employment of the folk-tale^ but 
the Love-sick Prince supervenes at once, disguised as a 
palmer, having apparently just landed, and takes her back 
to France. The dramatist has now got as far on with the 
story as Shakespeare gets in Act I, Sc. 1. 

In Sc. 8, Perilius (on whom ef. further III, ii? 17) 
apparently in Coniwall, nioralises on wliat lias happened, 
and what will follow. Sc. 9 shows us Skalliger in Corn- 
wall, like Hermon with Ferre.x, giving Uonorill the evil 
counsel she hardly needs. At the end of the scene he 
remains to reveal himself as *a villaine, that to curry fauour, 
Haue giuen the doughter counsell gainst the fathei', a sure 
sign that he was intended to appear no more. His post 
of 'serviceable villain' is taken later by the Messenger, who 
might well be Skalliger in disguise. There is the same 
suggestion undue famiiarity with Gonorill in Sc. 12 as 
in Sc. 3. The two parts were cei-tainly written for the 
same actor. In Sc. 10 Leir suffers indignity at the hands 
of Gonorill; Perilius attempts to console him, and they de- 
termine to visit Ragan, who, Sc. 11, solmy congratnlates 
herself on ruling her husl>und as she pleasi s. and un not 
havin? that 'cdoling card', her father, with hei-. In Sc. 12 
Cornwall, disturbed at Leir's disappearance, deteniiines to 
send to Cambria; Gonorill intercepts his messenger, and 
bribes him to substitute her letter to Ragan for Comwaira 
to Leir. Sc. 13, a monologue from Cordelia. Sc, 14, Leir 
and Perilius arrive at Cambria's residence, wearied out, 
bavins: come troni Cornwall on foot; l\ai;an pretends to receive 
her tallier crladly (cf. MfM: 'she wirli i'iv receiued him . . 
but') but makes known to the audience her true sentiments. 
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So. 15, the Messenger delivers his letter; and keeping his 
appointment with Ragan the next day, Sc. 17, is brihed to 
miirder Leir iuid Perillus next morning 'ere tlie break of 
day', near a thicket tn which Ragan sends them under the 
shallrnv pretext of mooting them there in disj^niise, for pri- 
vate confeieiice. Xiie time and place were perliaps suggested 
hj a passage in Lodge's ^Euphues Shadow', 1592: Thli- 
amour wearyed with toyle, and attainted with sorrowe, 
entered a close thycket, and in the mydst of his meditations' 
fell a sleepe. No sooner did the daye begin to discouer, 
but certayiie Jiobbers who were wonte to hauut(^ those 
woodos espying Pliih^monr brauely appointod, jj:anne soddainlye 
to assay io liim (Complete Works, Hunterian Club, VII 71). 
Cf. Sc. 19; p. n49, 1. 15£f.: Leir and Perillus are both *so 
extreme heauy' that they can scarcely keep their eyelids 
open. They sit down to read their prayerbooke, but presently 
they fall both adeepe* The ^Messenger, or miirtherer* now 
appears, and soliloquises, ^AVere it not a mad iest if two or 
three of my professiun should meet mo, and . . . perforce 
take my gold away from me !' 

This murderer is the traditional ^shaghayrd' villain 
(8c. 24: p. 374, 1. 20), modelled closely on the ^messenger* 
and murderer in ^Edward 11^ except in that his attempt on. 
Leir must fail. He is as resolute as Lightbom, and thinks 
as little of murdering a man (Sc. 15: p. 342, 1. 30ff.); is 
not likely to relent if his victims 'spoake fayre' (Sc. 17: 
p. 346, 1. and is to Ix' uuuderod too when he has 

done the deod (p. 347, 1. 11). All this, and tlie 'catlike 
dialogue he hold** with the two helpless old men' (Sc. 19; 
cf. Herford, KL., p. 10) is Marlowe, but the line (p. 350, 
1. 17) *Now could I stab them brauely, while they sleep*, 
and the sinister dream which Leir relates on awaking, 
rather .<ug^^^st the 2. Muidorcr and Clarence's dream in 
Richard III, 1. iv. Further, Leir's arirument (p. 356 — 7). 
'^Do but well consider . . . that they which would incense 
Thee for to be the Butcher of their father, When it is 

8 

Palaestra. XXXV. 
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done, for feme it should be knowne, Would make a meanes 
to rid thee from the worlds recalls Clarence's plea (U, iv^ 
253 f.): 

0! sirs, consider, they that set you on 
To do this deed, will bate you for the d^. 

Cf. also p. 354, I. 211 

For T am in true peace with all tho world 

Mea, You are the htter for the King of heauen.^ 

and a line from Sc. 30, Per, to Baff., *to send us both to 

heauen, Where, as I thinke, yoii neuer meane to come\ 
with the repartee in K. Ill, I, ii, lOSff., Anne: 

0! be was gentle, mild and virtaona. 

Qlo. The better for the King of heayen that hath him. 

Anne. He ia in heaven, where thou dudt neYer oome. 

And again the series of preferred oaths rejected as invalid 
by the interlocutor in this same scene of 01* (p. 355, 1. 7ff.) i 
and in K JU, IV, ir, 367 ff. The urging of the word 'heU' I 
by opportune thunder and lightning breeds a kind of remorse \ 
in the Messenger (cf. p. 355, 1. 14 ff.). Shall he relent or 
resolve (22 1.)? His conscience troubles him (26 f.) but he 
will not crack liis credit witli two Queens (24), and the 
'bapge of nKiiiey' balances with conscience, until the enii)liasis 
of a second clap of thunder on 'hell' (p. 358, 1. 10) gives 
effect to the pleas of Leir and Ferillus for each other's life.^^ 

*) 'The King of Heanen* occun also Sc. 15: p. 341, I 13 and 
Sc. 16: p. 345, 1. 39. 

*) Herewith cf. Z Uurd. in R. Ill, I, iv, 100 ff. No one, after 
comparisoD, would dream of drriviDg the longdrawn dulness of OP from 
the briUiance of Shakespoai f s dialogue. But I am inclined to think that 
Shakespeare had mot with OP before he wrote R. III. ■ — Cf. further the 
firs-t two linos of (>P, 'Thus to our griefo the obsequies p)erformed, Of 
our (too late) deceast and dearest Queen" with R. Ill, III, i, 98 f.. Prince. 
'Ay, brother, to our grief, as it is yours. Too late he died, that might 
iiave kept that title.' Too latp' in this unusual heiise of 'too receotiy*" 
occurs only once else in Shakespeaie, in 3H VI, U, v, 93. 
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Now of course there is no returning to Gonorill (cf. FQ) 
but i^eriilus proposes i^oing to France, to Cordelia, thoug'h we 
are not told how Leir knows (p. 353, I. 32) she has become 
Qaeen of France. The letter inviting Leir to Erance (Sc. 16) 
has not been delivered either in Cornwall (Sc. 18, cf. Sc. 20) 
or in Cambria (Sc. 22) where Bagan infringes ^tho law of 
Annes' by striking the Galtian ambassador. In Sc. 21 
Gallia, Cordelia, aiui Muinford plan to 'go in progresse' to 
the sea-side, in disguise. Sc. 23, Leir and I'erillus, having 
no money to pay their passage, exchange garments with the 
mariners This mariner- disguise, with the presentation of 
Leir and Perilius, from Sc. 14, not as king and vassal, but 
as close friends, each ready to die to save the other's life, 
and feeling his comrade's physical distress more keenly than 
his own (Sc. 14, 19, 23, 24) — suggests the influence of 
the popular play by R. Edwardes (f 1560) of 'Damon and 
Pythias.' The relation of friendship is stroii^dy empliasised : 
Leir calls Perillus not only the 'ti'uest friend tliat euer man 
possest' (Sc. 19), ^peerlesse^ (Sc. 24), ^kind^ and ^kindest 
friend' repeatedly, bnt also (Sc. 19: p. 353, 1. 13) ^y 
Dam ion' by which probably Damon is meant, since there 
is no reason here for an assumed name like Kent's Caius.^) 
Sc. 24, the two old men in Gallia, faint with hunger. 



Of. Dodsley-Hazlitt, lY 22: Eere eniereth Damon A Fl/thia§ 
like mariners; p. 58, Damon is taken for a spy: Leir oongmtolates him- 
self on the exebange, 'For by this meanes we may escape unknown. 

The rough jests with which Cordolla and Gallia belabour Mumford in 
Sc. 21, on the cut of his breeches, followed by a ohoico allusion to 
riding in a cart (to Tyburn), are much better placed in the mouth of 
Grim the collier (p. 71, 73). Here too (p. 80) is a reference to 'razors 
of Palermo' which in OP Kleay curiously reg;ards as a sign of Ivodge's 
authorship (cf. p. 118 f.). Little weight can be laid on the recurrence 
of an expression which though soon out of fashion was common enough 
in early Elizabethan literature (cf. Hazlitt, ib. p. SO; Nashe, od. 
Grosart III 12). As cumulative evidence it is worth as much and as 
httle as the fact that Will and Jack, names of two other ofaaiaoteis in 
D. and P,., are the names assumed by Oallia and Uumford in OP, 8c. 7. 

8* 
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Perillus ilrips vp kig arme, beg^iiig Leir to 'feed on this 
fleshe' — 'He smile for ioy to see you suck my blood.' 
This idea is taken no doubt from Lodge's 'Kosalyndo', 1590, 
where Adam Spencer proposes to 'cut bis veyues' and let 
Kosader relieve his fainting spirits with tlie warm blood.^) 
Then as Rosader, nmging the woods in soarch of food, comes 
upon Gerismond and his followers at a meal, Perillus soon 
perceives ^a banquet and men and women !'« the royal picnic- 
party. Follows the f^radual recognition and reconciliation, 
a scene which tlie poet Caniphell c-nuld scarcely read with 
dry f^^' (Furness, p. 384). (ialiia vows vengeance on tliis 
viperous sect.' Sc. 25 is a striking monologue from Ragan*). 
So. 26, the army is ready to sail to Britain. Speeches to 
the soldiers by Gallia and Mumford. This and the next, a 
humorous scene of drunken watchmen, Tieck thought 
especially Shakespearian. There is at least a good deal of 
'Bacon' in Sc. 27. The night assault on Dover, Sc. 28, 29, 
is staged much liko thiii on Orleans ui 1 H VI, II, i. Sc. 30, 
Leir receives the submissioa of 'the chiefe of the towne.' 
They hear Hhe aduerse Drum approch' and the opposing 
army enters. After mutual vituperation from the leaders, 
Exeunt both armtfes* Sc. 31, the battle. Sc. 32, the victors 
return thanks, Leir's speech resembling that of Richmond 
in die "True Tragedie* of J(. Ill (od. Field, p. 66 f). The 

Cf. Simrock. — The incident might doubtless be traced from Lodge 

hack to GeofTroy of Monmouth, XII, 4: Kiii^' Cadwallo, wrecked on an 
island, and lying sick, longs for game. Brian scouis the island with how 
and arrows in vain. Fearing lest his uncle shoulil dio, Brian cuts out a 
piece of liis thigh, i-oa8t$ it, and serves it to the king as venison. Cf. 
Wace, 14,G56ff. 

*) Some lines of this monologue are quoted later, 111, § 23. The 
following are rather suggebtivc of Lady Macbeth: — 
0 God, that I had bin but made a man, 
Or that my strength were equal with my will! 
These foolish men are nothing bat meere pity, 
And melt as butter doth against the 8un. 
Why shonld they hane pie-eminenoe oner vs, 
Since we are creatures of more braue resolue? 
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wicked sons and daughters have run away to save their 
lives, and the phiy ends with a hint tliat Cordelia and her 
husband will shortly return to Erance, but with iio aiiusion 
to her subsequent misfortunes. 

(c) Date and authorship. OP must have been 
written not earlier than 1690 (cf. p. 91) and though there 
IB no absolute proof that this was the play performed in 
1593 or 1594 (et. p. 94) and entered SR. 155>4, there is 
the greatest probability Uiat there was but one old ]Mj of 
Leir, and that OP, which students of the growth of the English 
drama like Ward and Fischer confidently date c. 1593. If 
the apparent traces of OP in B, III and Mer. Ven, (cl p. 
Ul, 1131) jure not illusory, Sh. must have become acquainted 
with OP shortly after its production (R. Ill is dated variously 
from 1593 to 1597, and M. V. from 1594 and 1597. Cf. 
Stokes, p. 172. 1594 has the best support for R. Ill, and 
M. V. was probably written in 1594 and revised later. Ct. 
Lee, p. i\% Fieay's date tor OP (Drama 1891 il 52), Sc. 
I— 10, 1588; 8c. 11—30, 1589, is impossible. 

Tieck thought OP an early work of Sh/s. Malone ascribed 
it to Kyd, an opinion which Boas and Schick do not attempt 
to refute. Fleay 'hedges' considerably, assigning it to Marlowe 
and Lodge, Kyd and Lodge (l)i'. II 52), Peele and Ludire, and 
Greene and Lodge (Chron. Hist, ui London Staii:e. 1890, 
'p. 90, 400). By such careful bookmaking one stands a fair 
chance of haekin^j: tfie winner, if at any time it sfiould he 
made probable that a known dramatist had a hand in OP. 
The only reasons Fleay advances for dividing the play into 
two parts are that while Sc. II — 30 are *clearly by Lodge', 
the earlier part 'containing i:?kaliger is certainly by another 
hand who in Sc. 7, 10 makes Leir dissyllabic and in Sc. 1 
writes Brittanye (cf. Brittaine, Sc. 21, 24).' Leir is dissyl- 
labic four times in Sc. 1 — 10, but it is also monosyllabic 
in Sc. 1—10, six times. In the supposed later part it occurs 
four times only, as a monosyllable. The author of OP 
follows Warner or MfM just as occasion requires (cf. Ill § 2). 
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The same metrical reasons account for Brittanye and Brittaine. 
Cf. Drayton's Sirena^ St 8, Brittany for Britain to rhyme 

with 'fit any.' Both forms occur in The Birth of Merlin, 
geneniU}, as at III, iii, 29. Britain, but at 111, iii, 35 and 
once in IV, iv, En tuny. Brittany stands for Britain also 
in Locrine^ 1, iii. i; V, i, 5. As to Skalliger, the axstion 
passes from GonoriU's court to Cambria, France, Dover, and 
the plot requires another type of villain, a shaghaired 
Murderer, with a ready flow of Billingsgate. Skalliger bids 
US a conscious farewell in Sc. 9, declaring liimself 'a villaine' 
(ct. p. 112). Tiiero are a hundred signs in diction, rhyme, 
tendency, knowledge of the fable etc. that OP is the work 
of one man tliroughout, but tlie omis probandi rests with 
Fleay. The evidence of liodge's authorship is entirely 
fallacious. Fleay relies altogether on ^coincidences of ex- 
pression with his undoubted works too numerous to quote*, 
and mentions two, presumably the most striking (Dr. U, 49): 
— 'I call attention to two phrases especially . . . ., the 
prosaic medical "cooling card" (Sc. 11) and the ''razors of 
Palermo" (Sc. 12) as characteristic of Lod<re. who uses them 
not once or twice, like other men, but persistently in his 
works.' I cannot see the force of prosaic', since ^it is as 
^ . a lyric poet that Lodge is best worthy of remembrance' 
(DNB), but *medical' is very specious. Lodge to be sure 
was M. D. But on the one hand ^cooling c«*d' has nothing 
to do with medicine, but is 'apparently a term of some un- 
known i^anie' in use limp; before Lodge (there is an 
( arlior instance than is given in the NED, in MisogimuSf 
1560, III, ii, 23: 'Heavy newes for you, I can tell you, of 
a Gowlinge carde, It will make yow plucke in your homes'); 
and on the other hand Lodge began the study of medicme 
after 1596 (DKB). I have read through fifteen publications 
of Lodge's works, to 1596, in the llunterian Club edition, 
keeping a look-out tor these two expressions among other 
things, but as 1 do not possess the 'trained eye' of the 
cryptogram -finders 1 have to conclude either that Lodge 
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met the Heathen Chinee wheu he was in America, or that 
Fleay's acquaintance with Lodge is liniite<i tu liosalynde 
and The Wmnds of Civil War. For 'cooling card' I found 
only in those two works (IV 18 and X 44). The ^Bazois of 
Palermo' are concealed in the same disqoieting maimer, be- 
coming visible only once, in the play by Greene and Lodge 
(cf. p. 115, note). Fleay's solitary aignment for Marlowe or 
an imitator in Sc. 1 — 10 is the line 'She'll lay her husband's 
benefice on lier baclc', in Sc. 6, with which he compares " 
Ed. II. I, iv, 406 and 2 H.VI, I, iii, 83. If one swallow 
is to make summer like this we must say that Etiphues 
and his England (ed. Arber, p. 268), the Inedited Tracts, 
The SemmgnmCs ConrfoH^ 1598 (p. 154, 156) and The 
Ccurtier and the Countryman, 1618 (p. 183), published by 
Hazlitt, 1868, as well as the Wise Speech of a nobleman 
under Henry VIII (Camden's Remaines, 1()29, p. 2^4) were 
all by Marh)\ve or his imitators (cf. also tlie old R. 11 in 
Sh.-Jahrb. XXXV, p. 53). 

Lodge seems to me a peculiarly unhappy guess. Lodge 
could not have passed by the pastoral scene (Sc. 24, 
beginning) without at least a madrigal (cf. Marius in the 
ruins of Carthage); nor have countenanced the ribaldry 
in Sc. 15, 21, cf. Sc. 5, 7, in which Cordelia takes her 
share, active (iSc. 21) or passive (Sc. 7), unless he was much 
clianged from that Lodge who wished to have written 'over 
your Theaters; Nil dictu foedum visuque, liaec limina tan- 
gent* and denounced the ^thie speaking' and ^Scurillitie' 
of the 'Flaier deuU' (Wits Miserie, 1596, Works XV 46). 
Kor could Lodge have retained the absurdly unsuitable 
name of the maker of the brazen bull for the wise and 
faithful councillor of Leir (cf. Alarum against Usurers, 1584, 
I 51). Lodge also knew who Skaliger was (XV 45); tlie 
author of OP apparently did not There are, it is true, 
'coincidences of expression ... too numerous to mention', but 
they would only help to show what there is better evidence for, 
cf. p. 113, 116, that the imknown dramatist had read some Lodge. 
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The author of OP must, as far as I can see, remain 
anonymotis. There are some 12 or 14 legal expressions, 
including fcn^t (Sc. 12, 25) in the common sense of criminal 

deed (wliich we cannot consider witli Boas, note on Sp. 
Tr. IIL i\, J4. Ill, i, 81, diaracteristie of Kyd). Classical 
allusions are very few (perhaps 10 in the whole play) and are 
distributed without listinf tion of persons. The author was 
not well up in the British history (ci IQ § 26^ or Cam- 
- bria's servant would not wish for *old Daedalm waxen wings* 
to fly to TroynoTant, with the recent example of Bladud's 
calamitous attempt before him. He was not prejudiced in 
favour of Welshmen [vl Sc. 30: p. 384, 1.4: :?s(), 1. 1), 
and regarded 'Puritan' as a synonym tor •dissembling 
hypocrite' (Sc. 30: p. 381. 1. 13), a not uncommon view 
(cf. Albion^ 8 England iX, 53, St. 21; ^calophantick puri- 
taines*, SL 22 'these hypocrites'; The Time's WhMe, 1615, 
EETS, 1. 201, 218, 745: 'that pure seeming sect*, the Pu- 
ritans, 'seeming saints & yet incamat devils'). The didactic 
tone, the piety of Cordelia and Leir. and the readiness with 
which T>eir and ntliers ((Uotc Scripture would alniest .seem 
to indicate a clergyman, but tliat Gon.'s coarse wit (Sc, 6: 
p. 321, )• 19) is directed against 'Parsons*. Perhaps it was 
by way of a compliment to Charles filount, Lord Mountjoy, 
(1563-^ 1600), popular among the poets, a great fighter, rival 
of Essex in the queen's favour, up to 1591 constantly 
visiting tlje English contingent in the I^ow Countries, who 
in 1503 'stole nwv witli Sir J. Norris into the action of 
Brittany wJiich was tlien a hot & actiue warre'. succeeded 
to the title in 1594 (D2^B) — that the Gallian king's con- 
fidant, the comic hero on whom Cordelia sharpens her wit 
in Sc. 21, who does all the fighting, chasing Cornwall and 
Cambria away, Lord Mumford (Mountfort), declares (So. 4): 
4 am kin to the Blunts, and, 1 think, the bluntest of all 
my kindred; thorforo if I bee too blunt with you, thank 
your selfe for praying me to be su'. The name Blount 
was then as now homophonous with blunt Cf. Marlowe's 
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address to Blount the bookseUer in The First book of lAtcan^ 

1600: 'Blunt, 1 purpose to be bloiint with yon*. 

1 can gain no fiirtiier clue to tiio personality of tlie 
author of OP. 

54. George Owen Harry t a Welsh antiquary, rector of 
Whitchurch in Pembrokeshire, was the author of *The 

Genealogy of thu ilij:h and Mighty ^fonarch James . . . . . 
with liis lineall (loscent from Noah, by diners direct lynos 
to Brutus, fii'st luhabiter of this He of Brittayne . . London, 
Imprintod by Simon Stafford, for Thomas Salisbury, 1604. 
{Qt DNB on Harry, but correct by later article on George 
Owen). On p. 8, following a Welsh translation of Geoffrey, 
be relates how Lhyr the sonne of Bledhud . . builded the 
City of Ciierlhijr on the Biuer of Soram (cf. sup. p. 40) . . . and 
in his life time deuided the whole kingdome betwone them 
both, for the loue he bare vnto them, conrontiiig iiinisolfe 

with a competent maintenance at their hands but 

shortly alter, he by his sonnes in law, Magland & Henmyn 
was put besides all, & driuen to extreme misery: but . . . 
slue them both, and then reigned two yeres: he raigned in 
the whole forty yeres, and then died, and was buried at 
Caerlhvr. Harrv evidently worked with Holinshed before 
him. This is shown by 'maintenance', 'misery', the slaying 
of the dukes, and the length of Lcir's reign: cf. Hoi. 'by 
the space of two (Fab., ,iii,; Geoff., tertio post anno) yeeres, 
and then died, fortie yeeres after he first began to reigne*. 

65. Camden's Anecdote of Ina, In his ^Hemaines con- 
cerning Britain', 1()05, (entered 81\. Nov. 10, IGOl) Camden 
relates the Love-test of the Wessex kiiiu Ina and his three 
daughters. Tliis, Percy rliouglit, 'if the thing really happened, 
probably was the roal origin'*) of the Leir-story, although 
Camden gives nothing more than Question and Answers. 
That the thing should really happen is asking too much. 
Enough is known of Tna for the DNB to give him a life 

Cf. 8h. fld. Johmioa and Steevens, 1785, IX 383. 
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of several columns, in which his wife, sisters, and brother- 
in-law are meiitiooed, but no children. The question is, 
when- was the Love-test first told of Ina? 

In this paragraph of Camden's it is difficult to make 
out where the speech ends and the text of the narratiYe 
begins. It is generally punctuated as follows: 

Ina, King of "West Saxons, had three daughters, of whom, upon 
a time lie demanded whether they did love him, and so would do 
during their lives, above all others; tlie two elder sware deeply they 
would; the youngest, but the wisest, told her Father [llatly, ed. 1629] 
without flattery, "That albeit she did love, honour and reverence 
him, and so would whilst she lived, as much as nature and daughterly 
duty at the nttermost oonld expect, yet she did tiiink that one day 
it would come to paaa that she ahould affect another more ferveotly", 
meaoiog her Hasbaod, ''when she was [ware, ed. 1629] marriedf 
who, being made one flesh with her, as Ood bj ooounaodment had 
tohl, and nature had taught her, she was to deave M to, forsaking 
Father and Mother, kiffe and kin." (Anonymos) One referreth this 
to the Daughters of King Leir, (Camden's Bemahm, L. 1870, 
p. 264f.). 

The 4th cd., 1629, malccs no attempt to show how 
much exactly the youngest, daughter said, beyond priuting 
the whole passage from That Meit to and kinne in Italics. 
Herein it agrees presumably with the 1605 edition, which 
I have not seen. But ^meanin^ her husband' is evidently 
u parenthesis. It nut, why the air of mystery about 
'another? And 'meaninsr her husband when she ^verc 
married' is strangely tautological. On the other hand if 
with tlie 1870 editor we suppose the speech to run on from 
^fervently' to ^when', it reads curiously still, tor the natural 
antecedent to *who' is 'Husband'. Taken either way, the 
passage cannot be turned into direct speech as it stands. 
The reason of this is clear when we place beside Camden 
the Latin of PY: 

Minima . . . oui natura piaeoox ingenium dedeiat, interrogata, an 
parentem multnm diligeret: respondit, se patrem tore in ooulis, 
semperque lataiam, lioet mox oontingeret, ut qoernqoam alium (de 
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marito inteUigebat) ardenttas amarat Quo lesponso, tameUi sapientiae 
pleno, Leyms mdignatos .... 

This then was how 'the thing really happened'. Camden 
found in PV a fine specimen for his collection of 'Grave 
Speeches and witty A{K>tfaegms of worthy Personages of 
this Reabn in former time8\ fiat it was there told of a 
personage in that fabulous period on which there was no 
better authority than GeoffreVi whose nntrnthfulness Camden 
repeatedly censnres (cf. liiiiaiiina, ed. 169."). rrof., p. 5, 7, 
38, 64. 162; and his opinion on the buihling of Leicester, 
sup. p. 7);') and Camden began his series of Wise 
Speeches, ^set in order of time', 'with the ancient British 
prince called by the Romans Caratacns.' He therefore 
wrote up the extract from FY, adding the Scriptnral passage 
which it readily calls to mind (Genesis, II, 24), and coolly 
transferred it to a daughter of Ina, King of the West Saxons. 
He chose Ina perhaps on account of that king's renowned 
piety. Camden has been suspected of the interpolation in 
Asser regarding the foundation of Oxford University by 
King Alfred, but his character for truthfulness is said to 
stand too high to be impeached on imperfect evidence 
(cf. DNB). Here, however, he was clearly guilty of a small 
literary fraud. The final remark shows tliat he had not 
forgotten the source of this Wise Speech, althougli he had 
begun coilectin*; such tliini^s (wenty years before the ))ook 
was published (cf. 1S70 ed., p. 248). He cites 'Polydorus' 
a few pages later (p. 259), but 'Anonymus' stands for 
Camden. It is of course a very small matter, for the little 
book, %e rude rubble and outcast rubbish of a greater and 
more serious work*, did not pretend to scientific value. And 
moreover Camden no doubt knew tiiat the answer in PV 
differed entirely from that in Geoffrey, and was no less 
apocryphal told of Cordilia than of lua's daughter. 



0 Adee, BmMde E. L., p. XLin, is entiioly mistaken in iiis 
aaserdon that story of Lear also appears in 0amden*8 Britannia*. 
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There is nothing whatever but this spurions 17 th 

century anecdote to connect Lear witli Ina or Wessex, and 
when we reinemher that the scene of F^ear's nocturnal 
wandering's, the vague neighbourhood ot Gloucester's 'house' 
was first called 'A Heath* by Rowe (1709), we see that the 
probability of the ^Kgdon Heath' of the Wessex novels 
having once witnessed Lear's agony, could hardly be less, 
though it is undoubtedly pleasant to put facts aside and 
dream that it was so.^) 

In this § may be placed, for convenience of reference, 
8t. 11 and St. 12, 1. 1 of MfM 87, re-written with the help 
of PY, the question being altered as in Camden to match 
the answer: 

But nol coDtent with this, bed wked me likewise 

If I did not him lone aod honour wdl. 

No cause (qnoth I) there is I should yoor gnoe despise: 

For nature bo doth binde and duty mee oompell, 

To lone yon, as I ought my father welL 
Yet bliortly 1 may ohaunoe if Fortune will, 
To finde in heart to beare another more good wilL 

* 

Thus much I aayd of nuptiall loues that meant. 

56. Valerius Herbers^er (1562—1627), evangelical 
pastor in his native town, Fraustadt, in his 'Sirachs hohe 
Weisheit und Sitten-Schule, in XCYII Predigten deutlich 
erklahret', Leipzig, s. a., mentions the case of the ^guten 

Vater Leyr in fJngeland' in his first sermon on Chap. XII, 
(p. 231, col. 2) and applies the proverb: 

Wer seinen Eindem giebt daa Brodt, 

Und leydet eelber EungerB-Noth, 

Den soil man mit Kenlen sohlagen todt 

Of. sup. p. 22. He tells tlie story of *Konig Lyer in 
Engcland' again at greater length, p. 484, col. 1., giving 
Nauclerus and Polydorus as his authorities. But neither 

1) Of. Preface to Ten of the jyUrbervOke, 5th ed. 1892; PrefiKse 
to The Return of the Naiivey 189$; and Weseex Taiee, 1893, p. 55. 
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Naud. nor PV gives the names of the elder daughters, here 
*Condril* and ^Begina.' It is chiefly from PV: » 'er fragte sie 

auf eine Zeit alle drey: Wie iieh sie ihn hiitten? Die 
beyden Aeltesten kuiiten den Fuchsschwaiiz streichen, imd 
sprachen: Lieber als unser eigeu Hertz. Die Jiingste, Cor- 
dilla, sagte: So lieb, als einen hertzlieben Yater, doch so 
lieb, daii ich mit der Zeit meinen Brautigam konne lieber 
haben.' ^Lyer* gives away all his land as in FQ, OP, Harry. 
I have not learnt the exact date of this version. 

57. The Ballad. The ereat (|uesti(in with the Ballad 
is whether it origiuated before or after the Tragedy. Learns 
madness and the circumstances of his death satisfactorily 
prove dependence one way or the other to all commentators 
with one exception. With him we must first deal. 

Kidani (Die Sago von Koniii Lear, p. lOf.) thinks that 
critics liuve read into the eA[)i<'^;sion '•frantick mad' in 1. 185 
of the Ballad, a meaning of actual insanity which it does 
not contain, any more than (hjes the same expression in the 
ballad of Gemutus the Jew. Eidam quotes the parallel 
passages for comparison, in the following remarkable fashion. 
Erom the one ballad: 

Gemutus now wcwt fraiUicke mad 
And wotes not what to say. 

And from the other: 

And calling to remembrance then 
His youngest daughter's words. 

But doiibtinj? to repair to her, 
Whom he had bauish'd so, 
Grew fraiilick made etc. 

And then writes: '£s muB hier zuniichst anffallen, daB auBer 

den citierten AVorten nichts in der Uallade vorkommt, 
was auf wirkliclieii Wahnsinn schlieBen lielie.' 

This seems to me to bo a miscalculation. What really 
should first strike anyone famiUar with the Ballad who has 
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read £idam'8 dissertation is that this is the ooly quotation 
among some ^dozens perhaps in which the writer breaks oif 
an unfinished line with an etc,, as though the foUowing 
words had absolutely no bearmg on the point in question; 

whereas, as a matter of fact, it is precisely the next line 
and a half that niosr stron<:ly load us to infer actual mad- 
ness. The completed sentence reads: 

Grew f ran tick mad, for in his mind 
He bore the ivoutid$ of woe. 

These words vividly recall K. L. IV, vi, 190, 'Let me 

have surgeons, I am cut to the brains\ which is, Cowden 
Clarke says, 'one of the most jx.ut i fully yet briefly ex- 
pressed utterances of mingled bodily pain and cuascious- 
ness of mental infirmity ever penned', and 'conveys the 
impression of wounded writhing within the head, that touches 
us with the deepest sympathy.' (Balzac did not omit to 
utilise this utterance in bis Lear, Le pdre Goriot Gf. 
Oeuvrcs completes, P. 1896, IV 220: — 'Je souffre horrib- 
lement mon Dieul Los m6decins! Los in^decins! 8i Ton 
nrouvrait la tete, je souffrirais moins.*) And tiiey undoubt- 
edly show the ballad-maker's intention to represent Lear as 
really driven mad. Robbed of its context, the description 
in the next stanza of the old king rending his milk-white 
locks (of. in, i, 7, Qi: ^tears his white hair*) and bestaining 
his cheeks with blood, may indeed, as Eidam says, express 
only intense i^iiff. but the complcto piissage lias always 
seemed to eoninieiitators an attempt to depict actual in- 
sanity, and it will continue to do so, for Eidam only arrives 
at his novel conclusion by resolutely disregarding the 
evidence. 

Besides his madness, the manner of Lear's death is 
peculiar to the Ballad and Shakespeare. L. 173 — 176 of 

the former accurately reproduce the pirturo in K. L.. V, iii, 
306 — 312, which dilters utterly from all iither versions. So 
that, as Mrs. Lennox wrote, Shakespeare's copying the ballad 
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cannot be doubted, if indeed it be trae that it was written 
before that tragedy. 

For the priority of the ballad stand the anonymous 
editor of A Collection of Old Ballads. 3 vols., L. 1723—1725, 
ill which the Lear-baUad was first brought baclc to public 
notice; Johnson, Eschenburg,^) Yoss,') Skottowe,^) and Eidam 
(p. 12). The first of these wrote (II, 12): — 1 cannot be 
certain directly to the Time when this Ballad was written, 
but that it was some Years before the Play of Shakespear, 
appears from several Circumstances which to mention would 
swell my Introduction too tar beyond its usual Lengtii' — 
thus advancing nothing in support of his opinion. And in 
fact the only argument of weight on this side is that of 
Johnson, with whom the rest concur, Skottowe alone adding 
some slight considerations which are easily dealt with. ' 
Johnson wrote: — *My reason for believing that the play 
was posterior to the ballad ... is, that the ballad has no- 
thing of Shakespeare's nocturnal tempest, which is too 
, ^ striking to fiave been omitted, and that it follows the 
\\ chronicle; it has the rudiments of the play, but none of its 
amplifications; it first hinted Lear's madness, but did not 
array it in circumstances. The writer of the ballad added 
something to the history, which is a proof that be would 
have added more if it had occurred to his mind, and more 
must have occurred if he had seen Shakespeare' (Furness, 
p. 402). 

The weight of opinion is on the other side. Among 
those who have pronounced for th^ priority of the play are 
Ritson, Collier, Simrock, Delius, HaUiwell-Phillipps, Elze^ 
Von Friesen, Fumess. Some of their arguments, based on 
the current text of the Ballad, prove to be worthless, e. fi;., 
that of Collier, that although tlie ballad 'employs the older 



1) Shakespeare's Scbauspiele, Zurich 1777, XI, 559. 
«) „ „ Lpz. 1819, III 618. 

») Life ol Shakespeare, L. 1824, H 96£r. 
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name of some of the characters, it adopts that of Cordelia.* 
In the original text in the QMm Garland^ 3rd ed., 1620, 
to which my attention was drawn by the notice in HalliwelU 

Phillipps's Outlines}) this name is not Cordelia, but Cordela. 
Further, if Collier and Simrock had kno^vn the terminus ad 
quern to be as early as 1620, they \v<iuhl not have rejected 
the ballad on account of its 'language'^) and ^luore modem 
style of composition'*) or 'toils wegen des niodernen Tons 
dieses geistlosen Machwerks.'^) It would indeed require a 
remarkable literary flair to date a ballad between 1605 and 
1620 merely from general evidence of language and style. 

For their blander these two critics have to thaiik Percy, 
whose introductory ronmi ks in the iieliques (Ser. I, Bk. II, 
xv) are most misleading. He says 'there is notliing to 
assist us in determining the date of the ballad but what 
little evidence arises from within; this the reader must 
weigh, and judge for himself; he states that his text *is 
given from an ancient copy in the Golden Garland\ but 
omits to give the date of that book, and in reality gives 
not tho (iolden Garland text, but mainly that of the 172.> 
Collection, with its modern spelling, its normalised nanies 
in part, and most of its would-be corrections, wliich are in 
no case necessary or an improvement, but frequently tbe 
reverse. Mrs. Lennox took her text (Sh. Illustrated, L. 1754. 
in 303fif.) from the 1723 Collection. Child, strange to say, 
was content to collate the 1723 text with Percy (English 
and Scottish Ballads, 1864, VII 276tt"). What exactly were 
the changes made may be seen from the ((lijjjnal text, here 
lirst reprinted without alteration from tiie British Aluseuai 
copy of 'The Golden Garland of Princely pleasures and 
delicate Delights . . . Tbe third time imprinted, enlarged 
and corrected by Kich. Johnson . . . London . . 1620*, b. 1., 

No. 216; ed. 1890, II 338. 
«) Hist, of Eogl. Di-am. Poetry, 1831, HI 76. 

Work-s of Sb., 1843, VII 353. 
«) QueUen des Sh., 1870, II 228. 
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without pagniatioii. The Lear-ballad is the tii'st in the 
bouk. The variants here given from the 1723 Collectiou 
(marked A), Mrs. Lennox (L) and Percy (P),show that L followed 
A, and that P while xepnnting A or probably L, who is 
quoted in his remarks, did indeed have the .Golden Garland 
text as well, from the restored readings ttder for Med (L 49X 
pompal for pompous (53K Ragan for Began (77, 110) GanareU 
for Gmortl, Oonorill (93, 117), heard for hears (98): but 
that he otherwise made no use of it allowinfj most of A's 
inept alterations to stand, and in some cases slll>^^ltuting 
.emendations of his own (18, 76, 157). These variants do 
not include tliose of spelling merely, except in names; nor 
of punctuation except in 1. 18. A substituted eontemporaiy 
orthography; P brought one or two words up to date, as 
died for dy^d in AL^ 1. 170. A and L capitalise ail nouns, P 
only proper names. I have numbered the lines as in P; have 
not retained the long 6''s of the b. 1. text; and have corrected 
one obMoiis misprint, ^canselesse' in 1. 59. Italics represent 
Homan type. 

Of the corrupt readings that have passed current in all 
reprints since 1723. those in 1. 5, 18, 78, 132, 181 are 
p^cnlarly bad. I need not further point out what a 
different appearance the ballad presents in its eariier form, 

nor how imperfect was tlie evidence by which Percy's 
readers were to judge tur themselves'. 

A Lamentable Song of the death of Xing Lean 
and bis three Dappers 

lb the tone <yt. When flying .Elame. 

King Zeore') once rnled in this Land 

with princely power and peace 
And bad all tbiiigs with bearls oontent, 

that might his ioyes encrease. 
Amongst those goifts*) that nstnre gane, 

titree daqghteis £ure had he. 
So princely stenung beaQtifoli 
as Ujnt oonld not be. 

>) AP: Leir L: Lear «) ALP: thing? 

o 
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So OB a time it pleaad the Clog, 

a qoestion thus to mooae, [j0 
WMoh of his danghien to hie giaoe, 

oonld shew the dearest lone: 
For to my age you bring ooatent, 

(quoth he) then let me heare, 
Which of yoa three in plighted troth [i5 

^ kindest will appeaie. 

To whom the eldest thus begao, 
p. 2J deare father mine (quoth she)*) 

Before your face to doe you good, 

my blood shall tendred') be. {20, 
And for your sake my bleeding heart, 

biiaii iieere be cut iu twaine, 
Ere that I see your reoerent age. 

the anudlesfc griefe snstaine. 

ijid so will I the second said, [» 

desie fsther, &r yonr sake, 
Ihe wotst of all eztreniities, 

ile gently vndertske. 
And serue your highnesse night and di^, 

with diligence and lone: [90 
Ibat sweet content and qtiietnesse, 

disoomforts may lemone. 

In doing so you glad my soalei 

the aged King replyed. 
But what sayst thou my yongest Oirle, [l9 

How is thy loue allyed. 
My loue quoth yong Cordela') then 

which to your giacw 1 owe, 
Shall be the duty of a childe, 

and thai is all ile shew. [40 

And wilt thou shew no more (qnoih he) 
then doth thy duty Innde; 
p. 3] I well pwceine thy lone is smalli 

when as no more I finde. 



AL: Dear Father mind, qnotb she, P: Dear ffsther, mind| quoth 
she, ^ A: rendred LP: rendered *) ALP thxooghont: Cordelia 
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Hflnoe forth I baniBlL thee my Cooit [it 

fhoa art no child of mine, 
Nor any part of this mj Beakne^ 

by fauonr shall be thine. 

Thy elder*) sisters loues are more, 

then well I can demand: [so 
To wbonie i equally bestow, 

my kingdomo and my land. 
My pompall') state acid ail my goods, 

that louingly I may 
With these ^) thy sisten be mabtaind [J5 

vntill my dying day. 

Thus flattering speeches won renowne, 

by these two sisters here: 
The third had cause lesse banishment 

yet was her*) louo more deaie: [#0 
For poore Cordela patiently 

went waudriug vp aud downe, 
Vnhelpt, vnpittied, gentle maid. 

through many an English towne. 

Vntill at last in famous France, [m 

she genUer fortnnes found, 
Though poore aud bare, yet was she'^) deemd, 

p. 4] the fairest on the c^round: 

Where when the King her vertoes heard, 

and his") faire Lady seene, [70 
With full consent of all his Court, 

he made his wife and Queene. 

Her fsther, old King Xeorv^ this while, 

with his two daughters stayed: 
Forgetfuii of their {iromisd loues, [7S 

full soone the same denaide.^) 
And lining in Queene Bagam*) Court, 

the elder") of the twaine, 
•She tooke from him his chiefest meaues, 

and most of all his traine. [le 

») AL: eldest ^ AL: pompous P: pompal *) ALP: those *) L: 
his *) ALP: she was *) ALP: this AL: old King Lear F (ed. 
jSofarder): -old' king Lear P (ed. Wheatley, = 4th ed., 1794): king 
Ldtr •) AL: deny d P: decayed <>) L: Began's »} ALP: eldest 

9* 
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For whereas twenty men' were wont, 

to waite with bended knee: 
She gane allowuoe but to ten, 

and After scarce to three. 
Nay, one she thonght too maoh for him.. [as 

80 iooke she all away: 
In hope that in her Coort, good King, 

he would no longer st^y. 

Am I rewarded thus, qadth he, 

in giuin^' all L haue . 
Vnto my chiidren, aud to beg, ] 

for what I lately jraue. 
p. 5j De goQ Yiito my GomreU,^) . . 

my second child I know. 
Will be more kinde and jjitufuU, [ys- 

and will relieue my woe. 

Foil iMt he hies then to her Oourt, 

where when she heard*) his moane, 
Retnmd him answer^ that she grieode, 

that all his meanes were gone. [100- 
Bnt no way oonld relieue his wants, 

yet if that he wonid stay. 
Within ber Eitchin, he should hane, 

what SoulUons gaue away. 

When be bad beard with bitter teares, [ios 

be made his answer then, 
In what T did let me be made 

exam{)le to all men. 
I will retunie againe, (|uotli be 

vnto my Rn()atiS^) Court, [no- 
She will not n&e me thus I hope, 

but in a iunder sort. 

Where when he came, shee gane command, 

to drhie him timioe away: 
When he was well within her Court [115 

(she said) he could*) not stay. 



>) AIi: Oonoril ') AL: heais *) AL: Regan's P: Ragaii*» 
*) ALP: would 
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then baoke againe to OimonU*-) 
p. 6] tiid woIqU King did hie: 

That io her lutobiog he might haue 
what SonUion boyes set by. [i3o 

Bat there of that he waa denied, 

whiofa ahe had piomia'd bite: 
For one*) refosing he aheold not 

come after to her gate 
Thus twixt his daughters for reliefe [iitf 
, he wandred vp and downe, 

Being glad to feed on beggars food« 

that lately wore a Ciowne. 

And calling to reaienibmuce then, 

his yongest daughteii* words, [iJO 
That said, the duty of a chiide, 

had') all that loue affords 
But doubting to repaire to iier, 

whom he had banisht so: 
Grew frantieke mad, for m his minde, ['^ 

he bore the wounds of woe. 

'Whioh made him rand hia milk white looka 

and tresBee &om liia head: 
Ijid aU with blood beetaine hia oheekee, 

with age and honour spred: 
To luis, and woods, and watry foiuta^ 
he made, his hourely moane: 
7j Til hils and v-or ris, nnd senceleese tliiogs, 

did Boeme to sigh and groane. 

Eue:i til us possest with discontents ' [tis 

he passed ore to France, 
In hope from faire Cordela there, 

to liud some gentler chance. 
Most vertuous daiiie, where*) whe she heard^ 

of this her fathers griefe: E^*' 
As duty bound, she qaiokly sent 

him eomfort and reliefe. 



>) A: Gonorill L: Gonoril «) ALP: once ') ALP: was *) ALP: 

which 
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And by a traine of noble Peer^, 

in bnne and gallant aort^ 
6I10 gaua in charge be should be brought [las 

to AganippuB Ckrart 
Her loyall Ktngi whoeeO minde, 

80 traely gane consent, 
To master yp his knighta at armea 

to bme and courage bent [m 

And so to England came with speed, 

to repossesse King Leare:'^) 
And driue his daughters from their thrones 

hj his Cofdela deate. 
Where she troe hearted noble Qaeene, {m 

waa in the battell slaine: 
p. 8] Tet he good King in hia old dayes 

poaaeet hia orowne againe. 

But when he heard Cordeln dead,*) 

who dyed indeed for loue [J70 
Of iier deare father, in whose cause 

she did thiB battell mooue 
He swounding fell vpon her brest, 

from whence he neuer parted, 
Bat on her boaome left hia life^ [ti$ 

that was so tmely hearted. 

The Lords and Nobles when they saw, 

the end of these euents: 
The other Sisters vnto death, 

they doomed hy consents [iSO 
And l.eing dead, their crowues were'') left 

vnto the next of kin, 
Thus haue you heard*) the fall of pride 

and disobedient sinne. 

Keturiimg now to the question of priority, we find that 
Johnson's argament has never been convincingly met Bitson 
thought the omission of any other strildng inddent but 
Lear's madness might be fairly imputed to the ballad-maker's 

^) AL: Whose royal King, whose P: Whose royal king, with 
«) AL: Lear P: Leir *) ALP: CoideHa*B death «) ALP: they 
^) ALP: seen 
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Shakespeare's King Lear. 

1. Introductory. The interpretation of Scene 1. 
At last we reach Shakespeare, and the real trouble begins. 
If we are anywhere likely to succeed in discovering what 
were Shakespeare's authorities for the story, we may most 
confidently hope to do so in the relatively unimportant first 
scene, where Leui'^ improbable conduct in dividing liis 
kingdom and disinlieritin^ Cordelia is retained a^i 'an old 
story rooted in tlie popular faith*. But first it will be well 
to gain a clear idea of what we are to look for. This is 
no easy matter, for since Johnson found Something of ob- 
scurity or inaccuracy' in the exposition of Lear's intentions, 
we may almost say, As many commentators, so many inter- 
pretations. 

I follow the interpretation of Coleridge, who with admir- 
able insight has laid hold of Shake>pt ai o's intentions in 
Sc. 1. in spite of obstacles presented by imperfect editing 
which have proved insuperable to less keen perceptions. 
At a certain point, however, it will be necessary to 
depart from Coleridge, for comparison of the original 
texts, and Q,, affords us a fresh light I hope to 
show that if future editors will m three instances accept 
the best authorities for text and ijUige-diiections there will 
be no more obscurity in Shakespeare's or Lear's intentions 
for readers of Kiiiff Lear than there was for the audience 
at the performance ^by his maiesties servantes' at Whitehall, 
on Bee. 6, 1606. 
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In Act T. Sc. i, then, we learn by degiees that: 
Shortly before the opening of Sc. i, the king in council 
with his nobles has divided Britain into three parts (cf. I, 

1, 38), the boundaries of which have been marked on the 
raap^) he uses to point out to Gon. and Beg. the territories 
assigned to them (cf. I, i, 64, 82). This map may be sup- 
posed to he in the hands of Kent or Gloucester^) when 
they enter discussing the division; and Lear's command 
^Give me the map there' {I, i, 38) to be addressed to Kent. 
His kingdom, thus divided, Lear intends to hand over to 
his three daughters and their husbands, together with the 
government and revenue of the same, while he himself, free 
from all cares and business (1, i, 40), but retaining the titie 
of kiiiij, and all the external observance belonging thereto 
(cf. L i, 138, and (c) below), will spend the remainder of 
his days with his favourite daughter, Cordelia (I, i, 125), 
and her husband, whom she is now about to choose (I, i, 
49). The territories marked out for the eider daughters' 
dowers are so exactly equal in value, their advantages so 
carefully weighed that neither Albany nor Cornwall could by 
such ^curiosity' as Hotspur displays in 1 H IV,') fancy the 

>) Not maps, as Konlton says Oh. as a dram, artisi, 1888, K 203) 
— A siinilar map, bat of England and Wialea, without Scotland, used 
for tbe division discussed in 1 H. lY, III, L Also in the old BIchaid II, 
IV, i, 201. — Brute likewise uses a map of Britain in Higgins's hegBoA 
of Albanaot (HfM I 40), St 68: 

I give to thee likewise 
As mn^ to bee for tbee and tbine apart 
As North beyond the anne of sea there lyes 
Of which loe heere a Happe before yonr eyes. 

Cf. K. L. I, i, 81 : To thee and thine, hereditary ever , . . 

This has been already pointed out by K. Koppel, Zu King Lear, 

2. Keihe der Shakespeare-Stud ien, Berlin 1899, p. 6, note 1. 

") III, i, Otiff. : 'Methiuks my moiety, north from Burton here. In 
(juantity equals not one of yours: See how tliis river comes me crank- 
ing in, . . .' — Of course 'ncitlier' ia K. L. I, i, 6, as Koppel remarks, 
correcting Delius, refers to the dukes, not to their moieties. 
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other's share superior to his own (I, i, 5); bat the portion 
destined for Cordelia, whose merit is to meet his largest 
bomity\ is the best, *more opulent' than those of her 

sisters (1, i, 53, 88). The king's plan is known tu liis 
coimciilors, Kent and Gluucester,^) and to Cordelia's suitors 
<cf. I, i, 197, 245), but not in detail to Cordelia, or to 
)\er sisters and their husbands, who may he supposed 
to have been recently snmmoned from their ducal residences 
to Lear's court. Hence the much-commented phrase ^darker 
})urpo8e' (I, i, 37), ^darker' to all present except Kent, and 
at the same time to the audience. Cf. p. 154, 179. 

Xo conimentatoi lias yet given a clear explanation of 
this 'darker purpose', and very few editions, either before 
or after Johnson^s discoYery of o5scurity, present a text 
from which readers can possibly win a definite conception 
of what Lear really intended to do. The three following 
paragraphs will deal with the three causes to which that 
obscurity is due. 

^) It should have occurred to those who hold that Kant and Glou- 
fioeter only know part of Learns plan (Delina, note on mois^y; Wright, 
1876, on mviety and darker purpose; Al. Sofamidt, 1679, on darker 
purpose; Eidani, p. 19; and otberB), that if this were so, Oloacester's 
being sent away to attend France and Bniynndy (I, i, 35) wiiile tJie 
'darker purpose' is explained, would arouse a suspicion of some ulterior 
motive; and that Kent exaf^gorates his own importance as counpillor in 
his appeal to Lear (I, i. HjO): 'Let ine still remain the true blank of 
thine eye'. Eidam's ar^^umeiit that Kent and Gloucester know nothing 
of the "thifd niore o])ulent' reserved for Cor., *denn soust wurdeu 
sie gewifi bei ihrein Oespriich in der ersten Scene dieseu wicbtigen 
TJmstand erwahnen', 1 should not inentiou here but that since Professor 
Eidaiii repeats it after a lapbe of 18 years (Bemerkungen zu oimgen 
Stelleu . Frogr., Nurnberg 1898, p. 30) that argument must have ior 
its author a cogency wbioh to me is not apparent. Kent and Olou. 
do not meet and begin a oonversation, bnt enter together, disoussing 
the intended division. If we choose^ we may imagine that they have 
already commented on Cordelia's share. Anyhow there is uueh a thing 
as exposition. This ourioas argumentum a 9&enHo would apply better 
to a character in Lewis Carroll: TU tell you every thing I know'^ lis 
little to relate*. 

FkUMtim. XXXY. 10 
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(a) Qualities or Eqaaiities? In Gloucester's speech 
at the beginning of Sc. 1, all editors but fonr^) to 1880 read 
with Qi, equalities^ although Ft, which almost invariably 

gives the far superior text when there is a choice, offers 
the vuiiant Equalities*. All later editions that I have con- 
sulted*) except one, also follow Q, with ^equalities'. Now 
however we understand ^equalities', whether as the equality 
in size of the first and second share, plus the equality of the 
third share with either the first or second; or with Delius as 
the equality of ,size plus the equality of value etc., if we 
read ^equalities' here in conjunction with I, i, 82 f., there is 
nu escape for a logical mind from the conclusion thai the 
elder daughters" shares were each a matliomaticaliy exact 
third. Por on Kegan ilear bestows 'an ample third , . . , 
no less in space . . than that conferr'd on GoneriF. How 
then could the third third, reserved for Cordelia, be Wre 
opulent' than either of other two, and represent the father's 
^largest bounty'? This is the question that has been put time 
and again. Riimelin puts it very well with an apple to 
represent Britain. The prubleui is to divide the apple into 
three exactly equal parts, to give away two p{ii'ts, and for 
the third child to keep back a part which shall be bigger 
and generally more desirable than either of the other two. 
The thing is clearly impossible. 

There ha*? been no lack of attempts to explain away 
the ditticultv . Many ingenious theories ha\ e l)een propounded 
which are reciprocally destructive, for it may be taken as 
an axiom that in a matter broadly affecting the exposition 
of a play Shakespeare did not mean to be puzzling. He 
did not write to give opportunities for the solitary commen- 



') Namely, Knight, White, Schmidt, Furuess. Cf. Faruess ad loc. 

Namely, Staunton's (1881); the 'Leopold' (1881); the ^Irving' 
1 889; the -FalstaflT ISOH; Sheavyn's 1808; the -Eversley' 1899; Craig's 
1901: the 'Warwick' 11*02. But Rolfe 18<i0 is a convert to Ai. Schmidt 
(cf. Fai'uei>i>, ib.) and follows Fumess with 'qualities'. 
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tatoT 'to exercise his neat iiit6lligeiice\ If only for this 
reason the views of those who infer from Gloucester's words 

that he only knew part of the plan, or that tlio pJan he 
knew (it was a dilTeront one from that which Lear reveals 
immediately atterwaids, must be rejected.^) Eor tiieii the 
first six lines, so far from supplying ^premisses and daia\ 
sadly hinder the exposition, and would be better omitted. 
Again this difficulty, together with the wide-spread error 
that the king actually intends to measure his daughters' 
portions by their [irofessions of love, leads to the frank • 
avowal of ^chaotic purposes' in Lear, and culminates in tlie j 
dreary belief that Lear was mad from the start,') surely the , 
daftest of notions — as if Shakespeare wrote for an audience 
of psychopathologists! What is perhaps the most brilliant 
example (if I may say so) of obscunm per obsmrim may 
be brought in here by way of comic relief. Since the three 
parts are exactly equal both in size and value, the largest 
bounty' wliicli is to make Cordelia's third 'more opulent' 



^) Of. note 2 on p. 145. Delias and Wright, on moUty, remark 

that the word may hero mean half, because Gloucester perhajjs believes 
that Lear intends to divide his kingdom between Albany and Cornwall! 
Then poor Cordelia! — Wright on darker purpose offers the alternative 
that Lear first intended an equal division, 'and so much of his plan he 
communicated to Kent and Glouoesster. His ''darker purpose"' develops 
itself in the course of the scene.' In this case the epithet 'darker' is 
inadequate. 

*) Von FrieKen. it seems to me, plays helplessly into Kiimelin's 
hands (Sh.^ahrb. Xil, 1877, p. 173): the poet meant Lear 'nicht als 
einen verstandigen Mann vorzustellen. wofiir ihn Rvimelin nimnit, sondern 
als eineu Mauu, der in Fulge seiner Verblendung iiber sir:h und den 
Lauf der AVelt zu der thorichtsten Uebereilung hingerissen wird.' But 
Rnnelin bad written (Slu-Stadien, 2. Anfl., 1874, p. 72): Ein E5nig, 
der 80 bandelt, hat wenig VerBtand mehr zxl yerlieren, and es wundert 
vm kawn noch, wenn er gldch darauf zum volligen Nairen mid,' 
RUmeliD could be logical eaoagb at times. — Kreyssig wrote (Vor- 
lesnngen iiber Sb., 2. Atifl., 1874, 11, 113): *Ist es nicht das Benebmen 
eines schon m Verstande- gestdrten Meosobeii ...?.. gleicb die eisten 
Worto sind die eines Hannes, der einen .Sparren zu viel bat.' 

10* 
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than the others is Lear's own person ! How ingenious this 
is the author tells us himself: ^Aber wie ^sagt, so verstehen 
das vreder Lear's Tdchter, noch seine Hofleute, noch seine 

Ausleger.") Nor, we may add, to make the list complete, 

Shakespoaro himself. 

There is no need for an elaborate statement ot these 
theories, for the following passage from Holinshed ouglit, 
I think, finally to settle the reading in favour of F,. In 
Ch. XXI of the Description of Britain, entiHed *How Britaine 
at tiie first grew to be divided into three portions', Harrison 
discusses a shnilar partition of the island to that intended 
by Lear, made by Brute (the foimder of tliat house to which 
Lear perhaps refers at II, iv, 105; of. § 26) l)ot\voen his 
three sons, Locrine, Camber, and Albauact HaiTison writes 
(Hoi., repr. 1807, 1, 195 f.): — 

. . . duiiii^' tlie time of his laoguishiag pains, he made a dis- 
position of bis whole kiugdome, diuiding it into three parts or por- 
tions, according to the number of his sonnes then lining ... To the 
eldest tiiexefoie whose name was Lmarine, he gaue tfae graotest and 
best legioa of all the rest, which of him to this daie is oalled Lho^gres 
among the Britons, but in our iBsjmage England . . . This portion 
also u indoded . . on the north with the Hnmber, and on tiie west 
with the Irish sea, and the riuers Dee and Sanenie ... To Camber 
his second sonne he assigned all that lieth beyond the Sanenie and 
Dte, toward t!ie west . . with sundrio Hands adiacent to the samo, 
the whole being in maner cut off and separated from England or 
Lhoegria by the said streames, whereby it seemeth also a peninsula 
or by-land . . . The third and last part of the Hand he allotted 
vnto All>anact his youngest sonne . . \vliose> portion seemeth foi 
circuit to l)t^ more large than that of Camber, and in maner etjuall 
in greatneshe with the doniiuious of Locrinus. But if you haue 
regard to the seueral commodities that are to be reaped by each, 
you shall find them to be not much discrepant or differing one from 
another; for whatsoener the first & second haue in plentie of come, 
fine grasse, and laige cattail, this latter wanteth not in exceeding 
store of fish, rich mettall, quarries of stone, and abandance of wilde 



') 0. Felsing in AUgemeine literarisobe Correspondens fiir das ge> 
bildete Deutschland. Bd. 17, 1879, p. 63 f. 
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foule: fco til at in mine opiniou there could not be a more e4|uall 
partition than this made by Brute, and after the aforeeatd mmfier. 

If we could take a look at Lcars map. ^vc should find the 
portions marked out for (ion.. Keg., and Cor. to coirespuud 
in the main with those of Albanact, Camber, and Locrine, 
but with Comwali added to Cambria for the second share, 
partly accotmting perhaps for the emphasis of ^ample' and 
*no less' at I, .i, 83 f. The original story does not expressly 
locate the daughters' dowers, but the versions which do so 
naturally assume that the >.'orth went with Gon., the West 
witii Reg., namely HH, LeBaud*): Harding, MfM. Cf. MfM 
87, St. 13: Then to Maj^laiirus Princo. with Albany hee 
gave . . Gonerell, . . . Kagan to Hinniue . . and for her 
dowry Camber and CornwalP. Shakespeare was even more 
/ ftoiiliar with Holinshed than has yet been pointed out (cf. 
note on I, i, 118ff. in App. I). Shakespeare's Holinshed was, 
in fact, not a selection of extracts, but the 1587 edition. 
We may be certain that he had read this passage. Presently 
(§ 9) 1 refer to the possibility of another hint derived from 
the same page. 

Without dwelling on the di>;crepancy between Harrison's 
Unal opinion and the earlier statement that Locrine's 
was ^the greatest and best region',') we must notice that 
although the second son receives a share which 4n Circuit 
stometh less' (it ia actually very much less) than that of 
his younger brother, yet the two parts may be considered 
equal 'if you have regard to the commodities to be reaped 
by each'. Camber's country, though small, was richer in 
corn, grass and cattle than that of Albanact, which could 

^) But these two mis up the two coaples, giving the Nordi with 
B6g.> and only mention the aotoal division, Oon. with the Bonth (cf, 
p. 32, 75). 

The passage might be taken to su])port 'equalities*, and as the 
startiDg-point tot a number of fautastic theoriee, as that Sh. followed 
Harri??on unreasoningly, or that he meant to show that Han'ison was 
crazy a.s well as Lear. But what wo have to select is the common- 
sense view. 
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boast of wealth onJy in fish and fowl, stone and metal. In 
his appraisement of the two portions cones] ) ii'!in»r to those 
allotted to the two dukes, Harrison is able to declare them 
equal by the consideration not so much of their area as of 
their ^commodities*; not ^space' as much as ^aUdity and 
pleasnie' (I, i, 83); in short their ^qiialitles\ If for the 
dukes of Albany and Cornwall we put Albanact and Camber, 
and for Lear, Brute, we see in Gloucester's openinp: s})eech 
a ciincise paraphrase of Harrison: Mn the division of the 
kingdom, it appears not wiiich ot the dukes he values most; 
for qualities are so weighed that curiosity in neither can 
make choice of either's moiety'. This, the reading of Fj, 
was, without any doubt, what Shakespeare wrote. 

The reason why editors generally follow Qj, appears to 
be chiefly that ^for equalities eto.' sounds better than *for 
qualities e^c.'; gives a bettei- rhythm. Tiiis, of course, \\a.s 
what Capell meant by writing: that 'qualities' takes something 
from the passage^s numerouaness' (cf. Fumess ad loc.). This 
suggests the origin of the variant The Q, text was probably 
obtained from a surreptitious copy taken down during the 
performance of the play (cf. Al. Schmidt Zur Textkritik, 
p. 232). Nothing is more natural, phonetically, than the 
intrusion of a prosthetic 'e' as a glide from 'for' to the 
accented (kw) of 'qualities', either in the pronunciation of 
the actor or the iiearing of the short -hand wTiter.^) We 
may be thankful that Equalities' has been preserved. 

The pronunciation of final *r' was probably fluctuating at the 
time between modern Scotch (r) and modern English vocal (r). Cf. 
Ellis, EE Pron., Ill 974. — Al. Schmidt's argument that there can he 
no plm-al to 'ciiuality' (cf. Furnesb, p. 5) is useless; it would apply as 
well to any abstract noun. But early modem English had a strong 
tendency to use abstracts in tiie jilural (cf. Franz. Sh.-Gram., § 38). It 
is absurd to say the word cannot exist when so many editors prefer it 
to 'qualities'. If we take Riimelin's apple, at the moment of making the 
second ineisioD we have to ooosidet equalitiea AL Sobmidt appeare 
to hm convinced only Bolfe (cf. note 2 on p. 146). Of. also, note on 
*cm^\ lU, Tii, 65 in App- I. 
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With 'qualities' there is no need to think tliat the 
diyisioii was into three parts exactly equal in size. 'Ample 
third' alone now implies that there was no attempt at mathe- 
matical precision in this respect One difficulty is removed. 

(b) Oivinff the crown. DeUus objected to this stage- 
direction, inserted by Pope after Lear's words, ''J'his coi-onot 
part between yon' (T, i, 140), Wmt the crown was one of 
the things Lear retained, and that he here hands over *eine 
kleinere herzogliche Krone', n coronet in fact; observing 
that elsewhere (Temp. I, ii, 114; H. V, U, Chor. 10) Shake- 
speare distinguishes between ^crown' and ^coronet*. Wright 
contents himself with replying, ^ere can be no such 
distinction here' (ed. 1876, p. 113). In the whole play 
there is nothing to justify Pope except the gibes of the 
Fool (L iv. 175): 'When thou clovest thy crown i'th' middle 
and gavest away both parts...; thou hadst little wit in thy 
bald crown, when thou gavest thy golden one away*. But 
this 'all-licensed FooF, who by the way was not present at 
the abdication in Sc. i, has just previously made a statement 
directly contrary to what we know to be the truth. To Lear's 
'Do you call me fool, boy?' he answeis, *A11 thy other titles 
thou hast given away' (I. iv. 163). Yet Lear had solemnly 
declared (1, i, 137), 'Only we shall retain The name and 
all th'addition to a kmg'. Neither allusion is to be taken 
literally. It is the irony of the Fool as Chorus. Pope's 
inept direction must be struck out, as is indeed done in the 
four most recent editions I have at hand, 'Leopold', Fumess, 
Herford, Craig. 

(c) The Coronet. Chiefly, it seems, in consequence 
of Pope's direction, and the belief that the word may someiiow 
mean 'crown', the proper value has never been attached to 
this coronet In Fj it is mentioned only at this one place 
(I, i, 141). In Q„ however, the stage-direction after 1, i, 34 
reads: 'Sound a Sennet^ EnHer one bearing a Coronet^ then 
Lear, then the Dukes of Alhany\ etc.; while Fj gives, * Sennet, 
Enter King Lear^ Corntvall Alhany\ etc. (K. L., Parallel 
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Texts, ed. Vietor, 1892). The stage -directions deserve to 
have been taken into account by those who have studied 
the idationship of Q, to F| (cf. Forness p. 360—373). Here 
it will be saffidient to note that the two editions very 
rarely agree in this respect, and are apparently quite inde> 
pendent. According to Al. Schmidfs theory, the Q, text 
was printed from one of tliuse ".stolne and surreptitious' 
copies of which the editors of F, complain, taken (ii>wn at 
a performanoe. If so, the stage- directions of the inferior 
text possibly correspond more closely to the actual perfor- 
mance as directed by Shakespeare than those printed in the 
1623 collective edition. In the present instance this is un- 
donbtedly the case. Plainly a coronet is needed at I, i, 141 ; 
but it is there used for a purpose no one could have foreseen. 
In iiigh rage at Cordeha's answer the king impetuously 
changes his plan, disowns his favourite daughter, gives her 
intended dower to the two dukes, and together with the 
whole land thus bestowed, his kingly power; and announcing 
the conditions on which he does so, adds (I, i, 140): 

whidi to ooofinii} 
Hiis ooiooet part between 3roii. 

It is anticipating 8 to say that comparison with other 
vei"sions tends to show that the parting; of the coronet sym- 
1 bolises priniariiy the division of Cordelia's land between the 
dnkes rather than that of the whole island, which of course is 
simultaneonsly effected. This coronet and the coronet in the 
Qi direction must refer to the same property. Ko mere copyist 
or printer would have made such an insertion at I, i, 34, 
when the necessity for tlie coronet only appears a hundred 
lines later. Presumahlj the person who furnished the Q, 
text noted down at I, i, 34 what was actually taking place 
on the stage. Now why should a coronet be borne in at 
the head of the procession, preceding the king himself? It 
cannot be a symbol of his majesty, for Lear is traditionally 
represented as wearing his crown, and this is but a coronet, 
which is, pace Wright, quite a different thing. The only 
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note on the subject that I can find is that of Al. Schmidt, 
who supports Dolins versiia Pope aud Wright at I, i, 141» 
to the effect that Loar hands over a coronet not a crown 
becaase he retains the title of king. Bat that is no ex- 
planation of the purpoee of the coronet Fumess, Herford 
and Craig, three of the few editors who adopt the Qi direction^ 
make no comment. No explanation has been offered. 

The explanation is that the coronet was intended 
for Cordelia. 

When once stated, the thin2: is obvious (or I am grie- 
vously deceived). Now for the first time sufficient light is 
thrown upon Lear's, so aptly termed, ^darker purpose/ The 
presence of the coronet already gives Learns children an ^ 
inkling of what his purpose is, supplying an additional 
motive fur the elder daughters' flattery, and adding a new 
beauty to Cordelia, it also supports the F, reading 'last 
and least' (I, i, 80) against the miserable corruption of Q, 
(cf. App. I).') Again, from the point of view of the audi- 
ence, the presence of the coronet excites curiosity as to 
what is to happen, gires point to ^darker purpose^ and to- 
gether with the knowledge derived from the exordial dia- 
logue (with Vmalities^) is sutiicient to prevent any suspicion 
that the king really means to measure the dowers b}^ pro- 
fessions of love. It is not for me to point out how the 
destination of the coronet may be made plain on the stage, 
nor what thoughts it may be shown to give rise to in the 
various characters present, especially in Ck)rdelia, whose long 
silent part is said to be very . difficult But editors must 

Fnrtlier it enables us to see more clearly the import of Kent's 

'ResprvP fhy slate' (T, i, 151), and 'Revoke thy gift' (1,1,178; Fj ; Qj is 
corrupt at both these lines). Eidaui i p. 19) quotes I, i, 151 in support 
of his view that Kent knt?w nothing of Lear's intention to abdicate. 
With these words •driickt er seine Uherraschuug uberdiosen unerwarteten 
EntschluB des Konigs aus.' But if Kent liad any objection to the abdi- 
cation in itself, he would have expressed it at Lear's declaration of his 
*fast intent" (1, i, 38 f.). It is only at the change of plan, the actual 
division, that Kent, foreseeing the danger, utters his emphatic warning. 
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insert a note on the Q, direction, showing what is the pniv 
pose of the coronet Then, as I said at the outset, readers 
of King Lear will ^nd no more obscurity than did the 

witnesses of the original performance. 

"W'e are now in a position to appreciate the criticism in 

Coleridge's Notes and Lectures (ed. 1849, 1 188; cf. Jfurness, 

p. 4, for the full text): 

It was not without forethought, nor is it without its doe signifi- 
cance, that the division of Lear's kingdom is in the first six lines of 
the play stated as a thing already determined in all its particulars, 
previously to the trial of professions, a-s the relative rewanls cf which 
the daughters were to be made to consider their several portions. . . 
. . . They let us know that the trial is but a trick, nnd that the 
groHsness of the old king's rage is in part the natural result of a 
silly trick suddenly and most unexpectedly baffled and disappointed. 

To recur for a moment to ^darker purpose*, it will be 
seen that the expression has various shades of meaning to 
those who bear it, according to the amount of knowledge 
they i)osses8 of Lear's plans. The spectators of the play 

know that the kin^doni lias been divided, and shares of 
equal value asM^ned to the two married daughtei"S, and in 
proportion to their inteiligeuce guess at the meaning of the 
coronet, which to them symbolises the 'darker purpose'. 
Cordelia and all the personages represented except Lear and 
Kent, perhaps know as much as the audience, but apparently 
can onlv draw certain inferences from the coronet Whether 
'darker purpose' means the same to Lear as to Kent; whether, 
that is, the tiick Lear is al)out to try (his 'policy', to use 
the eupliemism of OP) had been previously decided upon, 
and was therefore known to Kent, or is a sudden idea 
which now occurs to the king, is a question I shall not 
tmdertake at present to decide. It depends upon the amount 
of influence we may consider the ^further mystery' and 
^sudden stratagem' of OP to have had upon Shakespeare 
(cf. § 6). But the recopiitioji of the coronet's meaning 
opens up a mine. Far tiuin seeing chaotic purjioses' inhined 
from several incoiigi'uous versious' (Herford) we can now 
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look upon Sc. 1 from Coleridge's level, and regard the ^ 
opening of the play as a marvel of exposition. 

Lest it be thought tfmt \ overrate the iiiipoitaiico of 
tills matter, let us turn to \ ul. ill of tlio Shakespoare-Jahr- 
biich (ISbS). Here on p. 8, Ulrici stands up bravely for 
Shakespeare, denying that Lear really had the 'absurd'*) 
intention to measure off the daughters' shares of the king- 
dom according to their answers; and refers to a refutation in 
the preceding Tolnme of this Hrotz ihrer AUgemeinheit ent- 
schieden inifxeii Auffassung.' In Vol. II, p. 293 f., we find 
liini showing why 'man donnoch allgemein dioso — aller- 
dings fast „kindisch" zu nennende Intention dem Konig ge- 
geben hat', and trying to show that Lear's challenge to his 
daughters (1, i« 49 — 55) was clearly ^nur ein plotzlicher 
Einfall auf den Lear kam und den er ausfUhrte, urn die 
Zeit ausznfiUlen, bis . . France und Bui^undy . . eintreten 
warden': that it coiiJd nut have been meant seriously, and 
that he speaks of 'largest bounty' with an ironical smile.*) 
These articles of Ulrici's prove that down to 18G8 Coleridge 
had been crying in the wilderness, if as Ulrici says that 
erroneous view was general. Thirty-two years later we 
find a criticism on this point which goes so far as to 
contradict Ulrici over a minor issue. In Vol. XXXV 
A. Schroer writes, p. 139: 

Lear will mit seiner Frage an seine Tochter wie sehr sie ilm 
liebei>, nicht etwa nur spielen, sondem er stellt die Frage in aUem 
Ernste nnd handelt danach in allem Emste, sowie dies in der Quelle 

der Fall ist; Shakespeare motiviert diese eigentiimhch© Handlungs- 
weise des alien Konigs freilich in seiner Weisp. nnd das allein macht 
uns dieselbe intere^aut, das allein la£t uns den Konig tragisch er- 
soheinen. 

^) This is aimed at a supposed dictum of Goethe's, which turns out 
to he mythioaL Bee bebw, p. 156^7. 

Ulrid here endeBronn to prove what he empbatioatly denies the 
next year. Cf. Ill, 8: 'loh leogne entsohieden, dafi Shakespeare eineo 
tragisoheo Helden . . . jemals . . naoh rein wOIkurlioheKi . . EiofiUlen . . 
handeln liifit' 
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This quotation would be far more interesting if it contained 
a hint as to what exactly was Shakespeare's ^Quelle', and 
how exactly Lear's extraordinary behaviour is 'motiviert.' 

When 1 add that Al. Schmidt in his edition (1879) 
explains *our dailrer purpose' as 'unseren gebeimereu Plan, 
d. h. wohi Lear's Absicfat, die Mitgift der Tochter nach dem 
Orade ihrer Liebe zu bemessen'; tliat the standard German 

translation omits the Q, stage-direction and renders -moieties' 
in Gloucester's first speech hy 'Hiilfto?!'; and that the most 
recent annotated Knplisli edition (Crai^, 1901) falls back 
upon Dr. Johnson to elucidate the 'darker purpose', it will 
be clear that up to the present time Coleridge's interpretation 
has been very far from geneitU acceptance. 

Some of the critics who, failinj:: to see by the light 
that Coleridge ludils «>iit. regard tlie >upposed dark contusion 
of Sc. i, according to tlieir attitude towards Shakespeare, either 
as Lear's 'sublime unreason' or as childish nonsense, endeavour 
to take shelter behind Goethe. Kreyssig, who infers from the 
king's first words that Lear was ^not ail there' (einen Sparren za 
Tiel, cf. p. 147, note 2), leads up to this lofty utterance by the 
statement (2. Aufl.. 1874. II U3) that 'Goethe hat die Scene 
absurd grenanni.' He had perhaps drawn on Gervinus 
{4. Autl, 1S72, II, 189): "Diese Scene hat Goethe absurd 
genannt.* Ruuielin (2. Aufl. 1S74. p. 71) goes one better: 
'Schon Uoethe hat nicht mit L'urecht gleich die Eingangs- 
sccne geradezu absurd genannt' In the Index to the Sh.- 
Jahrb, we are referred to Uhrici 'Ueber das angebiiche ab- 
»urde MotiT.' Herford (p. 12) says of the opening scene 
that Hfoethe branded it as ''irrational".'^) Nowhere is the 
Inference given, but if the following j^uissage (Reclam edition. 
Niiutlu'ho Werke in 45 Bdn.. . 203 1 is the riirht one, 
ir uill {u> v.v rluit we here nuet .vuh a small <iMetii^^ on 
Lear-^k/u t»iK'the lioes not i$peAk of an absurd scene or 

0. N. Sm:th toH.nvv Waritiii K". L. 1K>2, p. 97) with 'Goethe 
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an absurd motive, but writes of the omission of Sc. 1 in 
the adaptation by SchrQcler: — *aber er hatte doch Reoht: 

denn in dioser Scene erscheiut Lear so absurd, daB man 
seinea Tiichtera in der Folge niclit ganz Unrecht goben 
kann.' The rest of Ooethe's remarks I prefer to leave where 
I found them, but they do not justify the inference that 
Goethe's appreciation of Sc. 1 was no more enlightened 
than that of the critics who misquote him. To a vefdict so 
qualified no possible objection can be made. Shakespeare 
of course never intended the blame to lie entirely on one 
side. His characters are not the abstract Virtues and Vices 
of the M oral 1 Ins. What was perhaps in Goethe's mind is 
clearly expressed by Coleridge: 

Improbable as the ooodaot of Lear is io the first scene, yet it 
was an dd story rooted in the popular faith, — a thing taken for 
granted ahready, and ooneequently withoat any of the effects of 
improbability. « . . Let the first scene of this play have been lost, 
and let it only be nndeistood that a fond parent had been duped by 
hyi^)Ocritical professions of love and doty on tiie part of two daughters 
to disinherit the third, previously, and deservedly, more dear to him; 
— and all the rest of the tiagedy would retain its interest undimini- 
shed, and be periectly intelligible. 

Shakespeare himself shows us where first Lear becomes ir- 
rational, where in Kent's hyperbole (I, i, 148) 'Lear is mad*, 
when ^majesty fails to folly' {1, i, 151). It is when as in 
the old story ^reason to rage gires place* (cf. OP, Sc. 3, 
p. 317, 1. 4), 'when power to flattery hows' (I, i, 150), 
when Lear with ^hideous rashness' hands over Cordelia's 
coronet, the symbol of such tragic import to the husbands 
of the two deceitful daughters. From this point, but not 
before, unless wo think that the trick is a 'silly trick' (cf. 
infra, p. 17S), in wliich case from I, i, 52, we are at 
liberty to accept the ex post facto opinion that Lear was 
naturally predisposed to insanity, though it is at least 
doubtful whether Sliakespeare meant to convey that impression; 
but to believe witli subtle denseness that Lear was insane 
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from the beginniDg is to take all human interest from the 
play. If oar first impression of Lear is to be that he is 

not saiic^ the irreat tragedy becomes a tale . . full of sound 
and fm-y, signifying nutiiin^'. and Kiny Lear slioulri be 
relegated to the congenial care of those fatuous medical 
men who condescend to compliment Shakespeare on 'a 
knowledge of insanity that could hardly have been expected 
from any but a professional observer/') 

But now that we have a clear idea of what tu look 
for. let US proceed \\ ith our task, the investigation of Shake- 
speare s sources for the story. 

2. Names of King and Daughters. Though there is 
little to be learnt from thera^ a full list of the variants is 
here given. 

Lear. Latin. Geoffrey and generally, Leir; later often 
Leyr; HH, Lier; GRB, I/ejr, Leyras; PV, Leyrus; Herolt^ 
Keyr. French. Verge: Wace. MB, M8. Reg., Leir; PL, 
Leyr: Prose: Leir, Levi-; \\'au<i, Leyr, Lyer, Lier; Petit 
Bruit, Leirius, Leyrins. Welsh. Llyr, Llur, Lyr, Liir. 
Norse. Leir. (ierman. Leyr, Lyer. English. Verse: Lay, 
Leir; BG. Loir, Loir: TC, Leyr. Leir (rhyming with fair, 
fayr, v. 3329, 3875); KM, Leyr, Leyr; Haiding, Leyr, 
Leyr(?); MfM, Loire; Warner, Leir; FQ, Leyr; OP, Leir, 
Le¥r; Sh., Lear (Qi p. 9, Leir); Ballad, Leare. Prose: Leir, 
Leyr, Leire, Leyre, Tjeier. Caxton's edition of Trevisa's 
Higden (Polychrunicun) misreads Leytii tur Leyr, ami this 
variant is noted by Fab., Grft.; Harry, from Welsh, 
Llyr, Lhyr. 

^Leir* is dissyllabic in Warner and occasionally in OP. 
The substitution of ea for ei, ey, occurs before Shakespeare 
only in Henslowe's Diary, where the performance of *kinge 



Cf. Furneas, p. 414. This was a twin soul, evidently, with the 
critic who discovered that in IV, i, 11 — 13, Shakespeare shows himself 
*to have been no mean psychologist.' Of. Furness, p. 231. 
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leare' (i. e. OP) is recorded on Apr, 6, .1593—4. The 
phonetic valae of ea before r in hear, weary, fear, dear 
flactUAtes c. 1500 — 1650 between (ee), that is, open long e, 
and (ii). Of. Sweet, HoES §§ 817, 823. Shakespeare's 
pronunciation of the name is shown to have been (liir) l)y 
the contemporary rhymes of the ]:{allad, Leare: deare, deare: 
here. 'Dear' is shown by Butler, to have been usnaliy 

(diirV, 'here' is (^hiii*) in BuUokar, 1580 (cf. iiUis, KKVvon., 
p. 81, 977). 

Goneril Latin. Geoff, and generally, Gonohila; Ueoff. 
ed. Ascenios, and ed. Gommeliniis, Genorilla; GCant, Gottsch, 
Gomoiilla; WCov, Otterb, GoroniUa; £ul. Hist, Gonorillay 
Gorgonilla. French. Gonorille; Waoe also Gonorrille, 

Gomorille; MB, GoronUle; PL, Gonorille, Cornylle; Wavrin, 
Agornorille; Bouchart, Gonoreilie; Percef, Geronilla, Garo- 
nilla. Welsh. GoiiorvHa, Goronilla. Coronilla. Norse 
Goronilla, Gordomlla, German. Condril. English. Lay, 
Gornoille, Gomoylle; RG, Gornorille, Gomylle;TC, Gonoryll(e); 
RM, GonorUle, GonoryUe; £PB, GR I, Oxt, Qonoiyll Gonorill, 
Gonorell, Comeill; Hard, Gonorell(e); Fab., Grft, HoL, Stow, 
Harry, Gonoiilla; Fab. also Gonorilde, Grft, Gonorild; Stow 
also Gonorell, Conorel; Harry also Gonerilla: Rastell, Genoril: 
MfM Gonerell; Warner, FQ, OP. Harvey, Goiiunll: ilarv^y 
also Gonoril: ^^h.. Q, <Tonorill (III. vi, 49 and IV, u, M), 
Gouoril), F, Goaerill; Ballad, Gonorell. Modern editions olf 
Sh. generally Ooneril. 

Began. Latin. Geoff, ed. Giles and ed. Commelinus, 
GCant, ORB, £al. Hist, Regan; Geoit ed. San-Marte, ABer 
WCov, BuL Hist (also), Otterb, Kegan; GTilb, Gottsc.. Rowsv 
Ra«ran; GeofF. ed. Asc., Ragana. French. Wace. MB. MS 
Re- [ L, BMUch. Percef, Ra^^au; Percef also Rngau; fTB. 
Kegaii, Kigali, Waii(|. Le Baud. Rc'^an: Wavrin. Renault. 
Regnault WeUh. Hagaw. Ra^Mu. Re^'au. Nor^e. Hai'au. 
German. Regina. Encrlish. Lay, Regau, Ragaui KG, . 
GR I, Stow, HoU PQ, Sh., Regan; FQ also Rigan: RM, 
Ragaw; Hard, MfM, Fab., Grft, Stow's Sam., Harvey, OP, 
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Harry, Ballad, Hagan; £PB, Cxt, Rje:an, Rigan, Ragan, 
Bagau; Rast, Rogane; Hoi also Ragaia 

Cordelia. Latin. GeofT. and generally, Cordeiila; 
(/nib, WCov, Cordoilla; Gottsch, Cordoylla; ORB, Eul. Hist 
(with Cordeilia and Ccnloilla). J'V, Cordilla; Hip:(ien. Cordelia. 
French generally Gordeille; MSHe^^, Cordoilie, (iordoille; 
LRB, Cordoillr-. FPB, Cordeill(e), Cordeil(l), Cordelle; PL^ 
Cordeylle, Oordeyi, Cordelle, Oordille, Gordeil; Fereef, Gor- 
deilla, Gordeille. Welsh. Red Bk., Cordeiila; Brut G. ab A., 
Cordeylla, Gordeylla, Cbordeylla; Hyvyr. text B, Cordelia, 
OoTdeila. Chordeila; Brut. Tys. (MS. c. 1696), Chordalia, 
(nirdulia. Cordaila, Oordaila. Norse. Gordeilla. Gorman. 
Cordilla. English. Lay, Cordoille, Gordoille. (luidovlle; 
KG, Gordeille, Cordille, Cordylle: TC, Cordoil(e), CordeU; 
RM. Gordylle, Gordille; EPB. GR I, Cxt.. Cordeil(l), CordeyHl), 
Cordell, Cordiel(l), Cordil; Higden, Fab., Lanquet, Grft, Stow, 
Hoi., Cordeiila; Higd. trans. Trevisa also Cordela: Hard., 
Cordell(e); Rast Cordell; Godet Cordeile, Coredil; Grft. Abr., 
Cordell, Cordyla, Cordeiila; Gift. Mannell, Stow in Inde.x, 
AVarnor, OP, Cordelia; Stow's Sum.. Cordelle, Cnrdyla; MfM. 
Cordila, Cordell; MfM To also Cordile; FQ, Cordeiil, Cordelia; 
Harvey, Coixieil, Cordeyl; Harry, Cordeila; Sh., Cordelia; 
Ballad, Cordela. 

The name Cordelia is suppos^ed to be identical with 
that of Creiddylad or Creurdilad, the beautiful daughter of 

Lludd. otherwise called Llyr (cf. p. 17). There is good 
reasuii to believe in Iho identity of the names, though 
Geoffrey in transforming the Welsh name to Cordeiila made 
it unrecognisable to his Welsh translators (cf. p. 19), for 
as ^the great figures of Celtic mythology usually assume the 
character of kings of Britain' in Geoffrey's book, this ^roost 
beautiful maiden* may well have furnished the name for a 
queen. The distance between these two forms appears no 
greater than that between Caletbulch and Caliburnus (Ex- 

Ci. Kbys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 119. 
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calibur), or Gwalclinuii and Walg^ainus ((Jawaiu).^) in 
Latinising such names Geoffrey seems to have modified them 
freely to forms which might obtain currency among his 
Noiman readons whom ho certainly had chiefly in view in 
writing his Histmia, His own name offers an example of 
this tendency. He is called ^Gmffyd ab Arthur' by Welsh 
•writers; this, Zimmer says, was his real name(Nennius Vindi- 
catus, 1S93, p. 277). But instead of retaining the Welsh 
^Griffith*, written Orifutf Orifud in the Latin Ajmales Cam- 
hriae^ he adopted the Norman 'Geoffrey', si{2^nin^ himself 
*Galfridus Artur* on the Oseney Charter in 1129 (cf. Ward, 
Oat Rom. I 208). The name Gordeilla probably took its 
shape through a play upon eoiv beart, which recurs more 
than once, from Matthew Paris's ^commota est corde ilia' to 
Gallia's 'deare. Cordelia, cordiall to my heart' in OP, 8c. 7, 
and Raskin's 'heart-lady'. 

The popularity of the story in the 16 th century is 
attested by an epitaph at Lee, in Kent, on a monument 
erected b}' *Cordeir, wife of Sir Thomas Herrey, Knt, 
youngest of three daughters of 'Bryan Anslye, Esquier', 
-f 1604, and of Awdrey his wife, f 1591, to the memory 
of her parents, 'in further testimonie of her dvtifull love 
vnto lier father and mother'. Her sisters, one is p:!ad to 
Iniow, were called Grace and Christian (cf. Athenaeum, 
Sept. 2, 1876, or N cV Q, 6 th ser., Y, 1882, p. 465). This 
particular form is found in £PB (HS. Harl. 24), GR I, 
Harding, Rastell, Grft Abr., and occasionally for the sake 
•of rhyme or metre, instead of Oordila in MfM. 

The heroine also stood godmother to a daughter of 
William Fleetwood (1535? — 1594) the antiquary, recorder 
-of London. She was manied to Sir David Foulis, who 
came to England with James I in 1603, and she died in 
1631, having borne him five sons and two daughters. In 
the two articles on her father and husband in the Dtctionartf 

*) Cf. J. Lot, Bomania XXV. 
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of NoHrnwH Biographyy her name is given as <Gordelia\ 
The Shakespearian form is otherwise foond only in FQ, 1590^ 
whence Shakespeare no doubt adopted it Spenser first 

Anglicises Cordeilla into 'CordeilP; then for a rhyme ^vritcs 
^Cordelia', in favour of which HJordoiir is then dropped. As 
Lady Foiilis was probably bom before 1590 it would be 
interesting to know if there is documentary evidence of 
^Cordelia' before that date. Mr. Sidney Lee lias kindly 
informed me (Bee. 18, 1901) that , to the best of his belief 
he gave the contemporary spelling in his article on Sir D. 
Foulis. Thus there is a possibiiify that the familiar form 
of the name which seems to us so much more beautiful 
than the otlieiN was already in existence when Spenser 
wrote. I have been unable to investigate this point 
further. 

3. The elder daugrhters' husbands. Wright (K. L., 
1876, p. VIII) observes 'a curious confusion' in Layamon: 
— 'GomoUle is given to the duke of Cornwall and Began 
to the Scottish king, but afterwards the distribution followed 

N by IShakespeare is mentioned as having been carried out us 
if it had l^een all alons^ intended. This is in accordance 
with the story in Geolfrey <^f Monmouth, but it is not clear 
from Holinshed's account, which would lead us to suppose 
that Goneril was married to Cornwall, and Regan tp Albany'. 
Eidam tP< ^^') remarks the same contradiction in Brut 
Tysilio as well as in Lay., but neither Wright nor Eidam 
explains the phenomenon. 

I have had repeated occasion in ttie preceding chapter 
to refer to the like i ouhision, which has aHordcd a useful 
criterion foi" (juestions of dependence (cf. §§ 1, 7. 17. 36). It 
is everywhere traceable ultimately to a curious invei'sion in 
the original story. At the first mention of the two dukes,. 
Geoffrey for some reason pnts Cornwall before Albany 
(dedit praedictas pueUas dnas duobus ducibus, Comubiae / 
videlicet et Albaniae), and so produces the impression, since 
he has named the daughters in order of seniority, that the 
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eldest ^vas maniecl to Corn., the second to Alb. It is not 
till the next chapter (Cap. XII) that we find Majrhiunus, 
duke of Albany, to be the husband of Gouerii, and Heuninus, 
duke of Cornwall, of Began. 

The effects of this inversion are Tarions. While some 
of Oeofficey's followers (namely BS, Enl. Hist, Wanq, Peroef) 
agree exactly with the original, tiie majority read ahead 

and avoid ambiguity by at once pairing Gon. and Alb., 
Reg. and Corn. These are: — Wace and all his dependants 
but Lay, namely RMB; FPB, EPB, GRI, Cxt, Rast, MfM 75, 
AVainer : Wavrin; — and also GTiib, GKB, WCov, KG, PL, 
Hard, Bouch, Harry. 

Wace retains tbe iiiTernon, it ie true, but at the aame time lie 
makes it dear to all but Lay bow tbe prinoeeaee were distributed 
1827): 

Uariee ta bien cascune 
al due de Comiiulle Poiie 
et al lei d'Esoooe rainmee. 

Lay manages to go wrong here (v. 3095): 

The due of Comwaile — seal habbe Gornoiile 
And tiie Seottene king — Begau tbe scene, 

While later 3238) we learn that 

He 7^qI Gornoiile — Scotlondes kinge 
Coriiwailles duke — Regau is dohter 

No less contradictory than Lay is Tys where the translator first gives 
Hhe eldest to the Prince of Cornwall, and the second to the Prince 

of the North', while Gon. turns out subsequently to be the wife of 
'Maglawn, the Prince of Albany.' On the couUanr' MfM 87 tirst 
(St. 13) assigns Gon. to Maglaurus, Prince, with Albany, and Reg. 
to Hinniue with Camber and Cornwall as dowry, but later (St. 19), 
Higgins, following for the moment Parker's edition of the Flores 
Historiarum (see note on p. 164) in accordance with his ill-eousiderod 
method of composition (cf. p. 86) shows os Iteg. Irnng in Cornwall 
with Prince Haglanrns 

Others again jump at tiie conclusion from Geoffrey's 

inversion, and like Tys, marry Gon. to Corn., Keg. to Alb., 

11* 
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bnt unlike Tys, abide consistently by their error. These 
are: — HH, followed by Le Band; Pedro, Rous (HH 
implicitly, since Reg.'s dowry is the northern part of the 

kin^duin). 

jjlualiy, other chroniclei-s retain the inversion, and add 
nothing to correct the false impression it gives, thus practi- 
cally falling in with the preceding groap. Theee are: — 
MW/) GCant, Fab., Grft, HoL 

Fab. writes: 'The Fader . . maryed his .ii. elder doughters, 
that one vnto tlie Duke of CoruewaylK and that other vnto 
f duke of Albania or Scotlande\ and later: 'aswell by 
Magleyr (v. 1. Maglanus) as by Hemyon (v. 1. Heninus), Hus- 
bandes of the forenamed Gonorilde and Kagan^ 6rft copies 
verbally, but HoL makes, as usual, some slight changes: 
^The father . . married his two eldest daughters, the one 
vnto Henniniis, the duke of Comewall, and the other vnto 
Mc^e^laniis, the liuko wl AUjania', and later: 'as well h\ Mag- 
lanus as by Honnimis', (unittinir the following words of Fab., 
'Husbandes of etc. which would now cause confusion. Thus 
Hoi. by addition and omission reproduces the erroneous 
impression he evidently drew from Fab., that the father gave 
the eldest daughter to Com., and the second to Albania. 
If therefore Shakespeare had here followed either Fab., Grft, or 
Hoi., he would have made Gon. the wife of Cornwall, 
and Reg. the wife of Albany, just as did Th. Heywood 
in his Life of Anihrosius Merlin, IT)!!, Ch. 1. Hey wood 
recount^ Loir's liistory once nioiv. f<.lb>\viug either Fab. or 
iirtt., and without any suspiciou wTites that ^hee maried his 



») Aiokbish ip Farkor s MW. 1570. diffei-s like Luaixl's MS. E. fiom 
Luard's text in an addition which repeats the inversion. Hence the rew 
confusion in St. I'J of MfM 87. MW eU. Luaid read^; 'inaedictas diaa 
pueUas ducibus Cornubiae et Albaniae maritavit', and later: 'soronun . . 
quas Maglaoro et Heanmo dudbos oonjagataa fueranf. The latter paasige 
is altered ia MW ed. 1670 to 'de qailmB sororibos illos genaeiant tfag* 
laoros et Henniotis duces Comnbiae et Albmiaei, . . .* 
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eldest daughter to the Duke of Cornwall, and the second to 

the Duke of Albania/*) 

Farther, in those versions in which the marriages are 
arranged as in Shakespeare, the titles of the husbands are 
frequently changed. Wace and his followei-s down to 
MfM 75 advanoe the Duke of Albany to King of Scotland. 
The otiier versions which have been considered Shakespeare's 
authorities differ greatly from Sh. For instance, FQ marries 
Oon. to the king of Scots (Albania) and Reg. to the king 
of Cambria; OP, Gon. to the King of Cornwall and 
Reg. to the King or Prince of Cambria; Harvey simply 
mentions the Uiikos Maglau and Honninc'; neither MfM 75 
nor 87 yields what we seek. To make the matter clear we 
must have a table, excluding only those Torsions which give 
no information at all on the marriages. 



Jn 


(Jvn.'s liu.'il'antl if 


/iV//. .s- hmband is 




iiaglaoaus, dux Albaniae 


Eenoinos, dox Coniabiae 


(1)HH 


daz mtgttiM BritaantM 


•Una daz 


(3) ABw 


llaglannis, dnx MbuSMib 




(6) MW 


Magrlanms, dnx CornabiM 


Henrin-is. dux Albanian 


(9) GCant 


dux (^ornabiae 


dux Scotiae 


(10) em 


Nla^annus, dnx Albaniae 


Edawuras, dox ConnUflia 


(11) ORB 


Maglaunu, dnx, 6«oticu fc«tw 


Banninaa, dnx;, Oomnblauls 


(13) WCov 


dnx Albania© 


dox Ornnbiae 


(39) £alHj«t 


Jdargannus, dux Albaniae 


Conedagias, dox Cornubiae 


(90) Ottwfc 


Hangalia, dvx AlboniM 


BemTinns, dux Coroabiae 


(87) Bow 


Qtm. iB dndMa ConmUM 


Jitf, i$ dnoban Albawtaa 


(7) Tys 


|the Prince of Comvrall 


the Pnnce of the North 


(Magla'rn, tlte Prince of Albany 


the Prince of Cornwall 


(26) BS 


Jliaglarios, jarl, a Skotlandl 


Heaimas, jarl; Kornbretaland 




dutpie d« CMiumUm 


Ray da iMtin 


18) WaM 


Ual^amia^ U i«is d^Eaoooe 


Bennina, U doa da Onraidna 


(8) Lay 


(the dac of Comwaile 


the Scuttene kin^ 


iMaglaonas, Scotlondos kintj 


Hemeri, the dxiV of Cornwale 


(Id) RM 


Manglanas, the kyng of Scotload 


Uenmos, the dak of Cornewaille 


(90)FPB 


naoagttt, ]• Bol de Esooo* 


bananaa, le Ommta da OornawalUa 


(28) ORI 


Uanagles, the kyng of Scotlonde 


Hanemos, Earle of comwaylla 


(21) KPB 


inan(a)e:Ies, kyn;; of Scotland 


hanenios, Erie of comewayle 




mangles, kyng of Scotland 


hanemos, erle of cornewaylle 


^) Wttffiin 


MragbuliUy to roy dlkoooe 


Hamon, to sin (dnc) da ComvaUto 


(tt) BaatiU 


11m kyntr «f Skofhnd 


the yarto al GomvalL 



») ITeywood betrays no knowledge of King Lear in this a€00ant, 
(iehyed entirely from fab. or Grft. 
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ii#tixii&s, li dus dd Ooi'na&iilo 






nwyn, uk ot vunwwajiN 






le doc 'Is comnaille 


(86) l» baud 




EnniiUTis, I>ac d'Aib&oie 


\W) UOOCJUUt 


Malginot, TO J A Albany 


Ennin, roy dd Cocnoaille 






owm■^ TOO w uonnura 


<U) BO 


th« king ol leodaad* 


^ Uof of oomwaile 


(18) TC 


Xaiflauae, tbe doc of Albaaj 


Henni'as. the due of Comerale 


(88) Hard 


MAgUjro, dok* ol Al>Minia 


Eaiu , duke of Walls, & of C^mwayle 


(88) FMb 


U»g]«jT, Mk* «f CoawyB 


Homyon, dote of AlbinlK 


(47) Orft 


Ma^lanot, Duke of Gonwtl* 


Hefminas, Doke of Albania 


(40) Mill 75 


tto ktef of Altaay 


Hinnioe, Frinoe of Gaabor ftOmp 






wall 


110197 


KmbttruPdaoe: dowrjr, Albany 


EBniiiae(Maglaaras); dowry, Ow- 






ber and Cornwall 


(49) Hoi 


Honnlnos, the dako of Ow ■»■■!] 


Mf.TiAnas, th« dulce of Albania 


(GO) Waratr 


the prinoe of Albany 


the Cornish prince 


<61) FQ 


IfaglaB, king of Sooto; Hbttia 


tk» Uag of OmMa 


(62) Hmrrey 


the Duke Ma^lao 


tt* Doko Hennina 


op 


the King of OirnwaU 


Monran, Prince or King of Canhda 


(64) Uait; 


MagUnd, Doke of Albania 


Hewyn, Duke of Comwali 




th« dote of ASbtmj 


llw dtiko of OonwaU 



The question now arises, why did . Shakespeare run 
counter to HoL, his great authority on matters of history, 
and diatribute the elder daughters exactly as m the origuud 
story? Was it merely chance? K not, I leave it to (he 

reader's ingenuity to work out a combination of any ot 
the versions tliat have been proposed as Sh.'s authorities, 
namely, Hoi., OP, FQ, MfM, Harvey, that could have 
indur'f^fl him to marry Gon. to the Biike of Albany, Keg. 
to the Duke of Cornwall; and meanwhUe, after noting that 
8h. agrees with Geoffrey, ABev, GTiib, WCov, EuL Hist 
Otterb, BS, MB, Wauq, Percef, TC, Harry, none of which 
are later than tiie Uth century except Otterb, Wauq, 
Percef, Harry, and none printed or otiierwise accessible 
for Sh'., except Geoffrey (printed 1508, 1517, 1587).^eroef 
(1628) and Harry (1604), pass on to consider the Division 

of the Kingdom. 

4 The Intended division. Shakespeare by means of 
fllcucester's opening speech, the coronet, and Learns imaal 
Hodaration (I, i, 38: *Know that we hiive divided In thieeour 
kiugdoin') shows us with a deamess that can never agam 
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be obscured for those who wish to see, that before the 
opening of the play, a division of the kingdom into three 

parts or 'moieties' had been planned. There remained to 
be made the distribution, which in Sc. 1 is effected to the 
extent of two parts, moieties, or thirds^ when Lear sudiierily 
changes his plan, .and instead of completing the intended 
division, makes bis actual division, into two parts. If 
we have as much knowledge of the fabulous yet 'most 
potently beUeved* British history as we may safely attribute 
to an educated Elieabetban, we readily infer that the intended 
division was pluiined on the lines hiid down by Brute, that 
the part allotted to Gou. and Albany would correspond to 
Albanact's portion, while Cornwall's moiety would be that 
of Camber together with his own duchy and more, roughly 
the south-west comer of Britain, still Celtic-speaking in < 
Shakespeare's time (cf. Harrison, Descr. of Brit, Ch. IV). 
But the part reserved for Cordelia was that ^greatest and ' 



best region' given by Brute to his eldest son, Locrine, and 

called Lhoegres, afterwards England. Though tins localisa- 
tion of tlie three pans would, I believe, at once occur to 
the more cultured of Shakespeare's contemporaries, it is by 
no means necessary for the understanding of the plan. 
Lear's brief rehearsal of the Equalities' of Gon.'s and Beg.'s 
shares (I, i, 65 — 6 and 83) does not forcibly identify them. 
All that is necessary is to perceive that the part kept back 
for Cordelia is 'a third more opulent' than the others, re- 
presenting Lear's 'larp^est bounty.' Shakespeare, we shall 
see, was perhaps influenced somewhat by Hoi. here, but liis 
cliief authority for this part wa^i not Hoi. 

( a) In the ^Te at maiority of versions there is no hint 
of^an y intended division . ^Tf^b., for mstance^ Leir applies 
iCeLove-test simply ^to knowe the mind of his .iii. dough- 
ters.' Hoi sta n ds alone with a remarkable variation: *he 
thoug ht to vnderstand the afi'e ctibns of hi s daughters towurds 



IffinT and preferre hir whom he best loued, to the succession 
uuer the Idngdome.' That is to^say7lh> rfl^^^ 
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divisioTi, hflt C!nr<^^^llR^ wfanffi, HoL has just 



^qgd. . faire aboue_^ g^two elder' , is to be made qaeen of 
th e whole of Britain. Hoi, refers in the maiyin here to 

JjaL ynn > hia authority^ Qffl)flrey bad written sonie- 
ming quite dMfercnt, and^ere is no proof t hajLHol. really 
looked up this stoiy in G eoffrey (cf. sup, p. 88), at least when 
he wrole the text if indeed it was H ol.^s work. Hol.'s 
account is _really tuiintelligible. After this str anire insertion 
ending^ouer the kingdome\ ho wr ites ^Wherevpon' (and pick ing 
Tip Jj'a b again) ^he fi rst asked GonorilW etc* Then why the 
> Love-te st? That is a qnestion that must hare oocnired to 
'l ^hakcspeare wh en he rea d Hoi. A nd surely he ^vould re*^ 
quire a more lucid account. Would he decline to be ^edified 
by the margent'? Of. inf. p. 174. 

(b) In Eul. Hist, PV, FQ, OP (cf. supra, p. 102) 
the intended division is an equal one between the three 
daughters. RG, BS, Gottscb are not clear, but here too an 
intended equal division is implied, for two thirds are dis- 
tributed, and there is nothing to indicate that toe remaining 
toird is preferable. 

(c) In another gronp, the intended division is an un- 
equal one: the daugliter's portions are to be measured, it 
seems, by their professions of love, as in Shakespeare Lear 
suggests they are to he. Tliese versions are: — Geoffrey, 
MB, Waco, Lay — the rest of Wace's followers belong to 
group (a) — MS. Beg., TC, Tys, Wauq, Percef, MW > MfM 
>- (OF). This group must be put to anotoer test in the 
next §. 

Yrom MW Cut soiret quae jUinmi potiore regni parte dignior 
essett convenit wpgulag, soiapitaoft ab eis, a qua foitiiiB amantor) 
into MfU, St. 7. tlroni lifk 87 oomee ffiuOliger'a i^eoted propoeal 
in OP. Cf. pp. 102, 104, 110. 

0. The distribution of two thirds. In his second 
essay on the subject oi this present chapter, Yon Friesen 
comes to this conclusion (Jahrb. XII 173): 'Auch die Ver- 
teilung selbst geht in keiner der angefiihrten Quellen so 
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holtertipolter wie in Shakespeto^'s Drama. Sie erfolgt tiberall 
erst nachdem sich alio drei Tdohter scfaon voUstftDdig erUSrt 
haben'.*) — Eidam's conclusion on this point is practically 

the same.') Ami Herford writes (p. 12) of 'chaotic purposes* 
in the king: — "It is reserved for Shakespeare's Lear after 
contemplating an equal division and assigning two 'ample 
thirds' to the elder daughters, to invite C >rdolia to merit 
^a third more opulent than your sisters.'" This is chaos 
indeed. ^*Ein Kdnig, der so handelt, hat wenig Yerstand 
mehr zu verlieren.** 

If Von Friesen before reproaching Shakespeare with a 
want of care had studied the storv as methodicallv as 
Miakespeare will he seen to have done, if, that is, in the 
course of his protracted researches he had gone to the 
trouble of consultin?^ ( Jeoffrey — an idea that appears never 
to hare entered his head — he might have found in the 
original stor y what it j& inconceivable to me that the other 
critics have failed to see, namely, precisely that distribution 
of two thirds, the adoption of which by Shakespeare has 
provoked such a huge amount of utterly worthless comment. 
In Geoffi*ey as in Shakespeare, the king, on receiving Gon.'s 

The critic) then continues : 'Wenn wir uns des von Riimelia 
gebrauchten Bildes bedienen wollen, sehen wir gleichsain wie der Vater 
von uem schou vorher in drei Stiicke zerschnittenen Apfel oder Kuchen, 
den einzelnen Teit sofort degenigea Tochter reicbt, welche sich eben 
ansgesprochen hat; nnd eg iat ktam abmadieii, wie nnter solcheo Urn- 
Btftaden eine Begunstiguug der jdngsteD nnd letstea nooh tokbar sei. 
Hier soheint denn also der Yonrarf tun so begriindeter, als efaie reine 
Fiction and swar eine reoht wiUkfirUobe GeringBohtttznng der ainnieichereQ 
QueUen vorliegt*. 

*) S . daB er mit der Verteilnng nioht wartet, bis sUe gesprochen 
baben, sondern dafi er, wss im ersten AQgenUiok so sonderbar oscheint, 
Bowohl Goneril als Regan, gleioh nachdem sie ibie Liebe . . beteaert 
faaben, das ibnen zugedachte, genaa abgemessene Laud iiberweist. Bei 
keinem der iibrigen Bearbeiter finden wir das.' Eidam regards Geoffrey 
as a 'Bearbeiter', namely of an old Celtic tradition (j). 4), to the 
original form nf which 'Brut Tysilio' approaches more closely (p. 28) 
than Geoffrey's 'fcassang'l 
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pleasinf^ answer, immediately assigns her a third of his 

kingdom; and similarly, after Reg. has spoken, to her he 

assigns another third part. Here is the necessary extract 

from Geoffrey (II, xi): 

' Camque in senectutem vergere coepisset, cogitavit reghimi suam 
ipsis dividere, easque talibus marids copulare, qui easdem cuni regno 
habereDt. Sed ut sciret quae illanmi maiore re<^ n' parta dignior esset, 
adivit singulas ut iDterrogaret, quae ipsum magis diligeret. Inter- 

rogante ergo illo, Gonorilla prius cui pater : te, 

cbarissima filia, niaritabo juveui quemcunque elegeris, cum tertia 

parte Britanniae. — Deinde Regan Credulus ergo pater eadem 

dignitate quam primogenitae promiserat, cum alia tertia parte regni 
earn maritavit At Cordeilla ultima 

Here we are confronted again witli the difRculty found in 

King Lear if with we read 'equalities.' Two thirds are 

distributed, the remaining part can only be a third. How 

then can Cordeilla, if that is the king's intention, become 

the recipient of a larger share. The difficulty is paitially 

overcome by taking tertia pars not in a strict, but in an 

approximate sense, as in King Lear the F, reading 'qualities' 

allows us to do. 

Apparently it was the desire to avoid this difficulty that led many 
of Geoffrey's followers who repeat these details — except Tys who 
translates literally, 'largest share' — to change 'majore parte' into 
better, best share. They are all dependent on Geoff, alone, except Lay 
who follows Wace. Cf. MB, v. 2784: 'meilor partie'; Wace, v. 1721: 
4e mius del sien' (Lay, v. 2952: that beste del); Wauq: 'la n illeur 
portion'; Percef.: 'la meilleure partie'. KG, BS and Gottsch omit 
majore parte. Yet two other independent members of group c) in 
§ 4 make a similar change where, since they omit the distri ution 
of two thirds, it is unnecessary. Cf. MW: potiore parte; MS. Reg. 
greignwr honur. The edition of Geoff. printed at Paris in 15 5 by _ 
Ascenius (who takes great liberties with the text) also reads '[ »tiore 
r parte'. Those of Commelinus 1587, of Giles, and of San-Mai e alfl 
give 'majore parte'. f 

But this is only a partial solution of the puzzle. L( "s 
take another look at Riimelin's apple before it gets r tten. 
A father (Geoffrey's Leir) wants to know which of his iree 
children deser^'es the biggest, or say the best share (assu ling 
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that one side looks to be worm-eaten, and another side less 
ripe), so, stupidly eiKuii^h, ho asks whicli loves him best. 
The first cliiid flatters him. Thereupon, before hearing what 
the others have to say, he cuts out a third part of the apple 
and gives it to the first child. We will not go any further, 
but ask how in the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth he can 
possibly know which part the first' child is entitled to; 
whether he shall cat o\it the green side, the maggoty side^ 
or the nice red side? 

The only known follower of Geoffrey who haviag got into this 
muddle, attempts to get out of it, is Lay. He takes it that the 
father is so pleased with the first child's answer that he cuts out the 
nice red side, v. 29911. Cf. II, § 8. Eidam (p. 20, note 2) finds 
nothing to object to in Wace, but ascribes Lay.'s departure from his 
model, to carelessness, certainly with injustice. Cf. the pai*allel from 
the Komau folk-tale cited in the § referred to. But in making this 
change Lay. weakens the story by destroying the purposed preferential 
treatment of Cordeilhi suggested here as in Geoff., Waue etc. by the 
statement that she was the king's favourite daughter. — There is 
peiiiaps an attempt, but a veiry feeble one, in TC, who makes Leir 
give Beg. 'a aothjr gret porooun' (v. 3370) not as to Ood. a tberd 
]nrt* (y. 3844). — In BO, BS, Oottsch. there is no aoggestion that 
Cor. la to have the best share, and oonsequently no inoonsisteni^ in 
the distribution of two thirds. — Another obsourity in G^iL may be 
mentioned here: -~ Leir piomiseB to give Oon. the husband she 
chooses (te. .merit a bo) but on hearing Reg.'s answer, <omn alia tertia 
parte regni eam maritavit'. Since in the sequel Gon. and Reg. are 
married at the same time, with half the land divided between them, 
i. e. a quarter each in hand, not a third (Nec mora: consilio procerum 
regni dedit praedictaa pueilas etc.) the translatoi"s generally turn the 
indirect perfect vuiritavU into a direct future, namely MB, Wace, 
BS, IC; or into 'promised to many', Percef. But Tys, Wauq make 
DO change. 

All that ingenuity, then, that has been misapplied to Sa 1 
of King Lear need not be entirely wasted. It is open to 

commentators to ask themselves whether Geoffrey^s Leir is 
mad, or whether ho had a congenital predisposition to in- 
sanity; or whether Geoffrey himself was mad. For my part 
I confess I do not uiuterstand Geoffrey, and have no hope 




of doing so. 1 take refuge in the words Johnson applied, 
nnjustly as it has proved, to Shakespeare's opening scene: 
'There is something of obscurity or inaccaracy' here. ^The 
king has aU^ady divided his kingdom, and yet he examines 
his daughters, to disoover in what proportion he should 
divide it' But note that for all who have held this John- 
sonian belief, which according to Uliici (who had not read 
Coleridge) was universal (allgemein) in 1868 (cf. p. 155), 
that Lear actually measures his iluughter's dowers by their 
protestations of luvo, the conclusion would be unavoidable 
(if anyone had read the original story carefully enough to 
point out the complete parallel) that Shakespeare while 
retaining the original details, took over with them, in the 
most servile and brainless manner, precisely that obscurity 
or inaccuracy which Johnson canselessly deplores; while of 
all the other followers of Geoffrey, there is none but the 
Welsh translator of the Brut Tysilio (among those who retain 
enough detail to inchnle this remarkable conundrum) but 
makes some attempt or other to lessen that obscurity. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that jye shall hear no more of 
the 'angebliche absurde Motiv'. ^And I venture to express the 
hope, further, that those who hold with Dr. Fumess ^tbat 
of all departments of Shakespearian study none seems . . . 
more profitless than this search for the sources whence 
Shakespeare gathered his dramas', may he led to modify 
their opinion, for if the seaicti for the sources of Kiri^ 
Lear liad ever been undertaken with the slightest approach 
to a scientific method, tlie searcher must have come upon 
this original 'obscurity' in Geoffrey; would have been forcp<l 
to reconsider the whole quef^tion of 'obscurity' in Sc. 1; and 
would no doubt have made the discovery which dispels that 
obscurity and vindicates both Shakespeare and Coleridgj^ his 
apostle : the purpose of the coronet ? 

Those versions which, besides Shakespesn'e, retain the 
distribution of two thirds are: — MB, Wace, Lay, BS, 
KG, TC, Tys, Wauq, Gottsch, Percef. Of these only five 
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agree with Sli. in fiist suf^^gesting an unequal division, the best 
share for Cor., namely MB, Wace, Tys, Waug, Percef. Only 
Percef besides Geoffrey could have been accessible to 
Shakespeare, for MB, Wace, Tys were first printed in the 
19 th century; Wauq is still inedited. 

We have seen that of those of Geoffrey's early followers 
who are brought face to face with the problem by the re- 
tention of sufficient original detail, only one, Luyamon, can 
be said to have really attempted a solution, and in his case 
the attempt is so feeble tliat the story loses more than it 
gains. How Shakespeare deals with it we already know. 
He shows Coleridge that the intended division was already 
actually made, ^hat the trial is bat a trick, and that the ^ ^' 
grossness of the old king's rage is in part the natural resnlt 
of a silly trick suddenly and most nnexpectedly baffled and 
disappointed'. But the coronet shows us more than Coleridge 
was allowed to see. The trial is a trick, but the real motive 
for the trial was not to play a trick on the elder daughters. 
We ca?i hardly call it a silly trick. 

6. The trial a Ulek* Was the trial in Geoffrey a- 
trick too? The idea cannot be entertained. In the original 
Latin quoted above (§ 5) there is nothing — or the authors 
of intermediate versions wonld have seen it — to suggest 
that the reason of the Love-test was not to kiuAv how to 
divide the kingdonu There it> nothing in Geoffrey corre- i 
spending to the ambiguous line, I, i, 52: 'Which of you I 
shall we say doth love us most'. Whence did Shakespeare 
derive the idea of taming the foolish old Love-test which 
Geoffrey took &om the Loving like Salt-story, and made his 
king of Britain apply in all seriousness, into a trick. 
I am helped here by a remark from Herford (p. 8) to the 
A effect that in Hoi. the questions are a mere disguise for the 
• king's partiality for Cordeilla, to whom ho designs to bequeath 
the kingdom entire. It is doubtful whether this really was 
Hol.'s meaning, for his account is such a patchwork affair, 
with this novel plan of Loir's, said to have the authority of 
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*Oal. Mod.', clumsily inserted in what is in reality Fab*8 
text, that I believe Hoi. had no clear idea of a connection 

between the Question and Leir's design to prefer OordeUIa 
tu die succession (cf. p. 1G7). But what Hoi. meant does 
not matter.*) The fact that Herford thus interprets Hoi. 
shows that the suggestion of a trick may have come to 
Shakespeare from this source. Hoi. may well have been in- 
stromental in confirming the natural inference from the 
original stoiy that Leir meant the best or greatest part for 
Cor.; and here 1 may as well state my belief that it was 
the reference to 'Gal. Mon.' in Hoi., opposite tliis non- 
sequence of ideas, that lirbt aruuijcd Sliakespeare's curiosity 
as to the original account. To this matter T shall return 
(in § 28) when I have brought forward more evidence that 
Sb. nsed Geoffrey. 

The idea of a trick, however, comes, I think, not from 

Hgl., but rather from OP, where the Love-test is *a sudden 
stratagem' conceived in Sc. 1 (King with councillor.s) and 
carried out in Sc. 3. In order to ensure 'a pertit peace', 
the king wishes to marry his three daughtei"s to 'ueighboui 
Kings, bordring within the bounds of Albion*. Gon. and 
Kag. ahready have suitors to their taste in the Kings of 
Cornwall and Cambria. But Cordelia, though she daily has 
^several choyce of snters', ^vows no liking to a Monarch, 
vnless loue allowes'. Leir would 'fayne bestow' her 'vpun 
the rich King of Hihornia.' He will try therefore which 
of his daughters loves him best, and 

'when they ioiutly shall contend, 
Eche to exceed the other in their lone: 
Then at the vantage will I take Corddia, 
Eaen aa ahe doth proteat ahe lonea me beat, 
lie Bay, Then, daughter, giaont me one leqneat, 
To abew tbon looeat me aa thy aiaten doe, 



^) Cf. the casting of lots in OP derived from Spenser's ^eqoall 
lots', p. 103. 
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Aooept a hosbaDd, whom my selfe will woo 

This sayd, she cannot well deny my sute 
Although (poore Soule) her fences will be mute: 
Then will I tryumph in my policy 
And match her with a King of BriUanif, 

Here as in KitKj Lear the king's 'policy' is based upon his 
entire confideace that the youngest daughter will compete 
with her sisters, and the king's anger is due is part to the>^ - 
^ sadden and unexpected failure of his ^policy'. For the in- 
fluence of OF on Sk's Sc. 1 we have some positive evidence, 
e. g. Cordelia's asides, and Event's interposition (cf. § 17) 
and some negative. It seems possible, that is to say, that 
OP's laborious setting out in 7 scenes of the circumstances 
wliich lead up to the conflict (these seven scenes are taken 
up with Leir's abdication and the marriages of his three 
daughters) may have been of some little use to Shakespeare 
in showing him ^how not to do if. Such a proposition natuiallj 
admits of no proof, but it readily accounts for Shakespeare's 
showing us Gon. and Reg. already married, previously to 
the Love- test, as in no other vereion, and for his placing 
the council-scene which, ironi the first words of Sc. 1 and 
later hints (including the ironical allusion of the Fool, 1, 
iv, 154 ff.; Qi: 'The lord who counselled thee' etc.) has evi- 
dently taken place, before the opening of the play. In 
Geoffrey we have indeed a cmsiUum procmm for the 
actual division, but the king does uot take counsel over 
^e intended division except in OF, where Sc. 1, modelled 
on L ii of Oorbodnc, reveals Leir in council with his nobles, 
wliose preferred advice only serves to strengtlien the king's 
conviction that his own plan is the best. Of. the parallels 
in GorboduCy 'In one selfe purpose do I still abide' and OP, 
'my zeale is iixt' (cf. p. 109) with Lear's ^ast intent* (I, 
i, 38) and 'constant will' (I, i, 44). Skalliger in OP, Sc. 1, 
announces to the audience his intention to 'benrray' Loir's 
'secrecy'; but what he actually does *be^vray' to Gon. and 
Rag. in Sc. 2, is something quite different from the equal 
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division intended by Iieir, v/hose *zeale' was 4ixt*. Skal. 
tells them: 

between you three 
He vill deuide his kingdome for your dowries. 
But yet there is a farther mystery 
Which, so you will concede, will I disclose 



. . . looke, whose answer pleaseth bini tiie best 
They shall baue most voto their marriages. 

OP, we see, does what Sh. has been unjustly accused of: • 
imperfectly combines two incongruous yersions*, namely, 
the intended unequal division of MfM with the intended equal 

division of FQ (cf. p. 168). But though there is confusion 
here. Sha]ie>|)Oiiio, 1 tliink, learnt from OP's faults somethinfir 
for his exposition of Lear's plan, namely the effectiveness 
of disclosing the king's design very gradually. The 'sudden 
stratagem' uid ^further mystery' of OP must excite the 
curiosify of the audience. These two expressions a;re, to 
my mind, partly responsible for the cormet and the ^darker 
purpose' of Kinff Lear. 

The foregoing remarks will appear, I think, fairly plausible to 
those who hold a rational view of the transmission of ideas; have 
oreioome the diildMi fear of tint bugbear PJiq;iBii8m, and know 
that Shakespeare's ftme can uever be lessened in the slightest dsgree 
by any disoovery of where exactly he may have found a certain 
idea; who in fact have any oonception of the true value of the search 
for his sources. But they could only afford, at besti a little mild 
amusement to those who hold with Al Schmidt (E. L. 1879, p. 10) 
that Sb. owes nothing to OP and probably never knew of it; or of 
those who are content to believe that Sh. invented the details of 
Lear's train of knights and its reductions because there is no nie!it!"n 
of such details iu the veiisions (llol, OP, FQ) generally set down by 
editors as Sb.'s authorities. To such minds the argument of § 3 
above will fio meaningless. They will no doubt continue to regard 
it as a natural thing that Sh. marries Reg. to the Duke of Cornwall 
because Hoi. pairs her with the Duke of Albany and FQ and OF 
with the King or Prince of Cambria. But to these mystics I cannot 
hope to carry conviction, and to their judgment I do not appesL 
From this point these investigations will be carried on without ai^ 
referenoe to the mystic point of view. 
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OP is the first tn supply a satisfactory motive for the 
Love-test. It is a iiick to hop:uile the youngest daughter, 
who is not as elsewhere the favourite (ct. 8c. 1: p. 308, 
1. 21), but shares her father's love equally with her sistei-s. 
Shakespeare, keeping closer to the original story, and in- 
flaenoed to some extent hj Hoi., also supplies a motive for 
the Love-test. It is a trick to disguise Leai's preference for ly 
Cordelia (cf. I, 125, his outcry when his plans are shattered : 
'I loved her most' . . .), whom he confidiMitly expects to show 
herself worthy of that Mar^^ost bounty' which is (inexplicably) 
reserved for her in (ieott'rev. "^ et the true mward motive 
(since he surely can do what he likes witb his land) is to 
draw from the quiet, reserved, undemonstrative girl, his 
youngest daughter, whose true depth of character is not 
unnaturally a sealed book to her old father, the gratification 
of a warm and unrestricted expression in words of a love 
no less than his own. I cannot find with Coleridge Lear's 
'eager wish to enjoy his daughters' violent professions'. It 
is no 'Schmeicheleibestellung'. Lear takes it for granted 
that Gon. and Reg. will try to please him, but their flattery 
leaves him cold. He is not affected by it in the least until 
Cordelia's answer is given. Comparison with the original 
and other versions support this view. In Geoffi-ey, Leir ^ 
stops to express his deUght at Gonorilla's reply: — cui pater, 
Quoniam senectuitiii meam vit*ie tnae praeposuisti. te, 

charissima filia, maritabo Cf. Cxt: *now cert< > (juod 

the fader that is a grete loue\ to Gon., and to Keg.: 'per 
ma foy, I may no more axe\ Shakespeare's Lear gives no 
word of commendation either to Gon. or to Reg., but, as it 
were, mechanically assigns to each the pre-determined portion, 
and disposes of the business part of the intended division 
as quickly as possible; then having made known his will, 
*that futuio strife may be provontod now', turns gladly to 
the enjoyment of the anticipated pleasure. In a w^ay the 
Love-test is a trick, but I cannot see that it is 'a silly 
trick\ for the coronet together with I, i, 38, 44, must reveal 
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to the clever daughters the real object of this ceremony, and 

to thiiik that Lear hopes to succeed in making them believe 
their portions t(i be the relative rewards of their ))rnfes.siuns. 
would be to replace one gross improbability by another. 
For Lear the right to divide his land as he pleases is un- 
questionable. The elder daughters must be only too pleased 
and grateful for their ample thirds. It is not and cannot 
be to win better shares" than they know aie allotted to 
them that Gon. and Reg. flatter. 1%eir motive for flattery 
is quite another (ef. 7). If I here disagree with Coleridge 
it is because he did not go far enough in showing how 
Shakespeare has eliminated the irrationality, and if there is 
any apparent inconsistency in my argument, it is due to 
the fact that I had first to cut a way through a thicket of 
misinterpretation up to Coleridge's standpoint, from which 
there is no reason why we should not attempt to see more 
clearly, by the new light which the coronet affords. The 
•trial is a trick, and as in OP it is disastrous to Cordelia, 
but we have no right to call it a silly trick (as is that of 
OP), for Lear's design, tho primary ol>iect of the Love-test, 
arises out of his perfectly natural and reasonable wish to 
hear from Cordelia's own lips the confession of a dove which, 
however, she is only able to prove by deeds. Natural and 
reasonable because the old egoist has as yet no conception 
of his young daughter's hi^ ideal of filial love. See § 7. 

By the help of OP, iwhence conies the idea of a trick, 
an idea, however, entirely ti-ansfornied l)y Sh.. we might read 
between the lines, and imagine Lear in euuiicil with his 
nobles (= Sc. 1 of OP), declaring his intention to abdicate, 
and announcing his plan of division, together with the ^policy' 
by which his elder daughters are to prove themselves, when 
Cordelia tells her love, less worthy than the youngest of 
that 'greatest and best region', now called England. We 
ma}^ imagine Kent's attempt at dissuasion (= Perillns). and 
(xloncester neutral (= Noble in OP, Sc. 1), while Kent's 
objections only tend to make tlio headstrong king (Gorboduc- 
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Leir) abide more firmly in his ^one self purpose*. The Fool's 
ironical rhyme helps us here. It was no lord that counselled 
Lear to give away his land; that was a project of his own 

making. Along this line we should come to the conclusion, 
to which there is no ol)jection ia the play, that '(iurker 
purpose' means the same to Lear as to Kent, that is, the 
trick; which was therefore no sudden idea, but part of the plan 
pre-arranged by Lear before the opening of ISc. 1 (of. p. 154). 

7. The motive for flattery. If we ask why the elder 

daughters flatter, there is no satisfactory answer in most 

versions, at least as far as Uon. is concerned. It may be 

that it is implied generally, hut only in RM before OP is 

it expressl}' shown that tliey know what depends upon their 

answers (cf. p. 110, note 1). 

^ _ Ibe w ant ol clearness originates in OeotFrey. The words *adivit 
singnlaB' (cf. above p. 170) seem to imply that each is to give her 
answer onbiaaed by what her sistei-s say. So BS takes it, aud omits 
the passages whit h show Reg/s and Cor.'s knowledge of the previous 

interviews: (Geoff.) 'Deinde Regan . . exemplo sororis suae bene- 
volentiam patris allicero volons' and 'Coideilla ultima, cum intellexisset 
euin jiraedictiirum aduiationibus ae(niievisse\ Wace is no more 
lucid than Geoff.: v. 1723, 'cascune aj)eha saitiglement, et I'ainsnee 
premierement', but v. 1743, 'Ragaii out enteudu cuiuo Ba suer out 
respondu'. Again, v. 1755. -Aduut ai)ela Cordeill©', but, v. 17G1, 
'Cordeille out bien oscute, t t biou out en sun cuer notu, cument ses 
dous sorurs parloent'. — Lay, following Wace, begins well enough, 
bnt is not consistent: v. 2956, 'He depede Gomoille vt of hire 
bare'; Reg. betrays no knowledge of w1»t has passed between Leir 
and Con.; then, v. 3025, *he hebte ciinien him bt-foren his dohter 
Oordoille*, bat, v. 3031, 'Cordoille iherde the laainge the hire snstren 
seiden then kinge*. — There is a similar lack of lucidity in TC, MW, 
Fab, Grft, and in a less degree HoU — 1£B, BO, Hard, Bench* 
Gottsch, FQ bring ail three daughters on the scene at the same time, 
as in the two plays and the ballad. — But while in the early 
accounts except BS, Lay, it is clear that Reg. flatters in imitation 
of her sister, there is no definite motive for Gon.'s flattery except 
in ilM, before UP. 

In OP there is the counterplot Skal. betrays the king'8 
plan to Cron. and Riig., who agree so to flatter with their 

12* 
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dotinjr father as he was ne'er llattcred in his life. And 
Ihoir answens are so framed as to ensure the failure uf 
Leir's 'policy'. Knowing that whatever they say he means 
to match thera with Cornwall and Cambria, their loversv 
they forestall his purposed request to Cor (cf. passage quoted 
p. 174) by proclaiming their perfect readiness to many ^the 
meanest vassayle in the spacious world' if it is his will 

In King Lear ahbuugh the king by his ambifriioiis 
framing of the <|nestioTi (an example of a most striking 
characteristic in Shakespeare's relation to his souixjes: that^ 
he keeps very close to the tradition, yet by a slight superfi- 
cial change allows a new and rich meaning to be found by 
those who go below the surface): 

Which of you Bhall we say doth love qb moat? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. 

— although Lear has appeared to so many to imply that 

the relative rewards will be proportioned to the answers, 

yet it is perfectly clear that this cannot !)e his meaning. 

To Gon. and Heu. liis open declaration that the kingdom 

has been divid ! I, i, 38, 44, togetlier with the eoronety 

plainly shows that they can hope to win no greater share 

directly by flattery. And to the audience who in addition 

have heard that Oon. and Reg.'s share are of exactly equal 

value it is also perfectly phiin that they cannot be eligible for 

this 'largest bounty'. There is no *Schmeicheleibestellung\ 

Then why do Gon. and Keg. flatter? The two duchesses, 

wlio already wear coronets in their own right, know that 

this other coronet can only bo intended for Cordelia, the 

last and least They know then that this function they are 

called upon to take part in, is planned for the glorification 

of their young sister. Therefore they flatter. We have 

absolutely no right to suppose that Lear is so foolish as 

to believe he conceals from bis elder daughters what is 

patent to them and to everybody else. What they reply is 

of practically no importance as yet. He does not ask them 
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to flatter. But they do so, as in OP, in order to foil Lear*8 

plan. Their answei'S (Gonoril of coui-se being the leading 
spirit) are directed against Cordelia. They frame tlieir ans- 
wers in such a way that it becomes impossible for Cordelia 
to say anything. They know her character much better 
than does her old father. What can Cordelia say, after 
them? — Nothing. 

A special inquiry into the various forms of the eld^t 
daughters' answers only yields this result, that everywhere 
before OP they ^ive flattery pure imd simple, with the in- 
tention aj)parently (tiiough in Geoffrey etc. it is impossible 
to see how it can come about) of winning the best share. 
In OP a new motive occurs, the jealous sisters flatter in 
order their sister's ^wreck to wage'. In Sh. their motive 
for flattery is the same. In OF they plot in a special, 
scene (Sc. 2) to ruin Cordelia hy proclaiming their readiness 
to do what they know she will not do. In King Lear 
(where in Sc. 1 there is probably some by-play between 
Con. and Reg.) they know that Cordelia cannot do more 
than state her filial love in modest terms, (iouerii at once 
forestalls her answer (on which see further § 24). Instead 
of saying as in Geofirey etc. that she loves her father more 
than her life, she takes (c) from Cordeilla's answer (cf. § 24) 
and involves it (1. 60: love *as much as child e'er loved or 
father found') in such extravagant professions that Cordelia 
at once, in dis^nist at her rutiiless hypocrisy, decides to say 
nothiiiii:. 'What shall Cordelia speak? Love and be silent". 

It would be ungi ateful not to acknowledge that OP has 
served here, as often else, as a stepping-stone to King Lear, 

8. The actual division. There are three forms of thcf 
actual division: — (a) half given, half promised; (h) all 
promised; (c) all given, of which (b) and (c) arise naturally 
and often independently out of (a), through the desire to 
abridge. 

(a) In Goolirey the kijii^ divides half his land between 
Gon. and Reg. to their marriage; tlie other half is to fall 
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to them at his death. 80 in MB, MW, GRB, BS, RG, PL, 
TC, £ul. Hist, Otterb.; Fab., Gift, HoL, Harvey; MOf 87 
(Albany with Gon., Camber and Cornwall with Reg.); & 
slight diiference in HH, Le Baud, where Leir gives the 
North Nvith Ku^., the West witJi (ion., and retains tlie rest 
till, as always in (a) and (b), it is taken from lum. 

(b) In Wace he promises his sons-in-law the whole 
land, bnt does not give them any out of hand. This is not 

very clearlv expressed in Wace and becomes less so in Lay. 
(b) is found in all followers of Wace except Rastell, viz.. 
Lay. RM, Fi^B, EPB, OKI, Cxt, Wavrin, Warner, MfM 75; 
and further in PV, Nauci, Herolt, Godet 

(c) In Sh., Lear dispossesses himself of the whole land. 

So in MS. Reg, GTilb, Job. Hist. LRB, Tys, Hard, Rous, 
• Bouch, Rast, FQ, OP, Harry, Ballad. 

OP adopts the total abdication from FQ, and assigns a 
motive for it, taken from MfM. Leir resigns his whole land 
to his sons-in-law in order to exclude Cordelia for ever from 

any share in it. Tlii^ motive is of course everywhere im- 
plied in the actual division, for the wh(»ie land being disposed 
of wiiether by gift or promise, tliere remains none for Cor. 
l^ut there is a development of the idea. In the original, 
Leir tells Cor., ^nec usqnam in regno meo cum tuis soroii- 
bns partem habebis'. Cf. Waoe, v. 1808 f., ^ta n'en avxas 
ja plam pi6, ne de tute ma terre un dur' (handsbreadtfa). 
FPB by repeating this exclusion of Cor. at that point of the 
story where Gon. and Re^. are wediled (Wuce, v. 1830) 
makes it plain tliat tiiis was the rejusoii why Leir actually 
divided his land. 1 quote FPB through Cxt: — so the king 
and the two couples 'ordeyned & spake bytwene hem that 
they shold departe the royame bytwene hem twoo after the 
deth of kyng leyr hyr fadre / so that Cordeill his yongest 
doughter shold no tliyng haue of his land*. From Cxt the 
repetition passes to MfM, St. 12 and 13. Hence in OP the 
reason for tlie abdication (Sc. 3): 
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because thou shalt uot haue tlie hope 

To haue a child's part in the time to come, 
I presently will disposseBse my sdfe, 
And set vp these vpoa my piinoely throne. 

The influence of this passage may be traced at I, i, 140, 
where with the idea of irreyoeably and absolntely disinheritiDg 
Cordelia foremost in his mind, Lear hands her coronet to 

tho two dukes for them tu divide as a symbol of the division 
of the whole land: 

which to confirm, 

This coronet port between yon. 

The action of handing over the coronet corresponds to the 
action of drawing lots in OP, Sc. 6. To OP may be ascri- 
bed in preference to any other version in group (c), of which 
only FQ comes seriously into question, the actual division 
of the whole land in King Lear. 

9. Reservation of title. In retaining his royal title, 
Lear peHorms, as commentators have noted, a very charac- 
teristic action. There is no precedent for this in the versions 
where the king dispossesses himself of all his land (§ 8, c), 
but in Kol. (1807 repr., I 196) we read that Lear's ancestor 
Brute (cf. p. 148) retained bis title after dividing Britain 
between his three sons: *To conclude, Brute hauing diuided 
his kingdome after this mauei-, and therein contenting him- 
self e as it were with tlie generall title of the whole, it was 
not long utter yer he ended his life'. 

10. Albany and Cornwall* The difference of character 
in the two dukes in K. L. is foreshadowed in Lay. in quite 
a remarkable fashion, and in a much less degree in some 

other versions. To discover how this comes about we 

must go hack to Geotlrey. At Loir's depesitiDii. we read, 
'Concordia tameii hahita retinuit eum alter pMioniriim 
Magiaunus dux Albaniae cnm LX militibus, lie secum in- 
glorius nianeret'. While Magiaunus does this on liis own 
initiative, as it seems, the reduction of the train is the 
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work of Gouorilln, who 'maritum suum affata, jussit patrein 
obsequio XXX miUtura contentum esse : relictis ceteris XXX 
quo6 habebat*. Thereupon Leir went to Cornwall, was^a duce 
bonoiifice receptus' bat within a year Kegan 'praecepit patri 
0 cunctos socios deserere praeter qninque'. Oeof^y is careful 
to put the blame of these reductions on the daughters, not 
their husbands, but it is not clear that he thought of Albany 
as a better nitm than Com wall. Vet some chroniclers take 
it so. The fact that Alb. wa> the tirst to take the deposed 
king into his household is ascribed to him for good by KG, 
who writes that these two kings took away this old man's 
land as their wires bade them, (r. 756 f.), 

Ac the king of scotlonde. vor reuthe & for ktiDdhede. 
Hym nom to hym in to bis hows ageyu ys wyues rede. 

And TC at the same point in the narrative styles Albany 
(v. B554) a 'Kuyght renmuyd ot i;ret curtasye'. But neither 
RG nor TC hcis anything similar to say in praise of Cora- 
wall. And Wace shows that Alb. did not yield at once to 
unkind suggestions of Gon., to reduce Loir's retinue (y. 1910 f.: 
a sun seignur diseitsuvent — que deit ceste asemblee d'umes? 
He.) but coming with Leir to Cornwall he omits *a duce 
honoritice receptus* and makes no distinction between duke 
and duchess (v. 1943 f.: mais n'i out mie un an est^ — quant 
11 Tourent mis en Tilt^). Thus in thtge^ distinct versions j 



of Geoffrey, Gon.'s husband has acquired a better character 
than Reg.'s husband. — The contrast in Wace is hardly 
any stronger than in Geoff., but in JLay. it becomes most 
marked. When Gomoille proposes to her husband, 4n bed 
as they lay\ to send away some of the knights, he tries to 
dissuade her 'with noble speecli: " Lady, thou hast much 
wrung: hast rliuu not riches enou;;li? But keep thy father 
in bliss: he will live no whit long . . . Let we him possess 
his folk at his will . . for . . we have in our hand the 
whole half of his iungdom^\ Then said Gomoille, ''Lord, 
be thou still; leaye me to manage, and I will dismiss them**. 
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She sent with her stratagem to the knigbts' inn; she bade 
them go their way, for they would no more feed them, many 

of the thanes, nianv of the s\\am>. riiat tliither were come 
with Leir the kiiiL^* (v. 3285—3353, tiausl. Madden). How 
different is the conduct of Cornwall when Kegau proposes 
to reduce the train of thirty to ten! 'Then said Hemeri |^ 
the duke, who betrayed his old father, ^^So be I ever alive, 
he shall not have but five; for there he hath retinue enough, 
for nought he doth; and if he will hence fare, dismiss we 
him soon!'"(v.3392— 3399).— -InFPB etc., on theotiier hand, 
the contrast is almost Qtiaced. 'Vheve remains to the credit of 
<Ton.''s husband only the tact that when tlic sons-in-law agreed 
^that one of hem shold haue kyng leyr to soiourne al hys 
lyf tyme\ *managles kyng of Scotland had kyng leyr with 
hym' (Cxt); but in GR II the husband of the eldest again 
shows himself to have inherited some part of Alb.'s nobility 
of character by offering to ^gadery an host* (6R III) to succour 
Theodosius, to which his wife moves an amendment: it 
would be sufficient to grant her father five knights. The 
husband of the second tluughter has no such good impulse. 

— In most of the other vei-sions the two dukes are kept 
in the background, so that we look in vain for any hint of 
a difference in their character except in Wauq, Fercef, which 
translate Geoff, word for word. — In OP there is no attempt 
to differentiate. Both kings appear to sympathise with Leir; 
fail to .see how their wives treat him, and are e(iiially anx- 
ious when he silently departs to try his luck witli another 
daughter (iSc. 12, 22). Both take to their heels in the battle- 
scene, but Cambria, the 'Welshman*, under ludicrous circum- 
stanceS) pursued by the comic hero Mumford with sword 
and tongue. Cornwall is perhaps somewhat less of a fool 
than Cambria, whom Kagan, as she says (Sc. 10), rules as 
she pleases. — There Is some resemblance between Albany's 
weak mrerpositioii on Lear's behalf at 1, iv, 334 {Alb. 1 
cannot be so partial, (fonori). to the srreat love T bear you 

— Oon, Tray you, couteot) and that of Cornwall (Goa.'$ 
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husband) in OP, Sc. 10, where he inquiies the cause of 
Leii's sadness (p. 331, 1. 3; cf. L iv, 317: Jib. What's the 
matter, sir?) and after a feebie attempt to pacify Oon. (p. 

381. 1. 27: Sweet, be* not an-i v in partialP) cause) exit 
witlj M I .tuiiot stay to hoar this di><.ui<l >ouiKr. But tliere is 
no similarity at all between Cambria and 'the fiery duke', 
a touch of whose quality is observable in Lay. — In the 
characterisation of the two dukes Sh. is nowhere indebted 
except perhaps for that slight hint from OP. The fact that 
in several distinct yersions Gon.'s husband is a better man 
Vhan Reg*8 is explained by the trend of the original story: 
Leir's fortunes ^oin^ now from bad to worse, if either of 
the dukes interposes tor him it must 1)0 the eldest (laughter's 
husband. We shall see (§ 23) that the difference l)et\veen 
Gon. and Reg. is predetermined similarly. It is to Lay's 
credit that he adds effectiveness to the story by giving Beg. 
a bad man who furthers his wife's base designs, as in 
Sh., instead of another inert good man, as in OP. 

11. Lear's train. A survey of some of the questions 
connected herewith is assisted by this table, in which figures 
stand for knights, and brackets to figures for a proposed, 
threatened, or otherwise virtual reduction or restoration. 



In 


origifuUly 


red. by Gon. to 


by Reg. to 


by Gofi. to 


restored by Cor. 


Qeoff., RO 


60 


80 


6 


1 


40 


Oeoff. ed. Asc. 


60 


so 


5 




60 


MB, BS, F«ro«f 40 


20 


5 


1 


40; BS, «. <.60 


Waco 


60, V. L 40, 


30 


10,5 


1 


40 














Lay 


40 (tiMOM and 


80 


10,5 


1 


40 




their swains). 










FFB 


40 4( their 


aO & their 


10,5 


1 


40 & their sqaires 




iqniiM 


sqaires 








£PB 


40ft tlMir 


80 Ie sqiiiNS 


10,6 


1 


40 withthdr 




sqaires 








111^7 


OR I 


40 & their 


30 & their 


1 


1 squira 


40 




cqnim 


squires 









*) Partially vnpartiall are favourite words in OP. Cf. Sc. 1: p. 
308, i. 22 and p. 309, 1. 9; Sc. 10: p. 331, 1. 27: Sc. 14: p. 340, 1. 27. 

*) By an error, 'duceatis' for 'ceteris , 200 are here sent awi^. 
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Cat 1482 








1 


40 wKh th«ir 






(half!) 






nieiny 


Cxt 1602 


60 6[ squires 


Skt & squires 


10,5 


1 


40 with their 


MfM 75 




half 


iU,0 


1 aaiwant 


aiaiay 


MfM 87 




half 


10,0 


1 seKfUit 








on') 


(3) 


(1) 


40 


MW 


/T^r Asln Onn 

\A^PU WAV WUWI* 


and Smt. iAMfk 


ar. 




40 






for lOi Hmj « 


ana 








JA 
«w 




6 


1 


















8ft 


20 


6 


1 




PL 


40 










TC 


40 


(80) 


(B) 


i 


40 


RM 


40 


80 


ao,is 


1 




Sill. Hist 


40 


80 


1 




40 


W«Trin 


40 


iMlf 


6, «. t 2 


1 


J grant plente 










i de chenaliera 






■ Ooa. and Bag. 'leinlte 


. . wanld 


1 a oarttina 






1 aUoir bim one seruant 


to vtit 


1 manbar of 






' vpon bim* 




' aaruanta 










i(lO), (6); 




ShakwiwHft 


100 (4e aqnim) 


fiO 


(SKI 


Bar. <0); 


(MW) 








*• 


iGon. (0) 





Ballad 



ao man 



Ragan, Ilia aldaat, to 10, 8, 0 



{ 



a traine of 



noble Peeres 

The considerable divergence in the numbers shown by this 
table is largely due to a common scribal en'or, a confusion 
of .XL. and .lx. In the editions of Geoffrey (Asc, Commel., 
Giles, San-Marte) the tiain originally numbeis sixty, but the 
mistake of writing XL for LX must have occurred in some 
MSS. of Geoff., since fo^y is the number in many versions, 
not interdependent.') 

12. Institution of the train. Such reservations as 
Lear makes (I, i, 



The same inaoooraoy of scribes aocoants chiefly for the 
varying length of Leir's reign. In OeofF., MB, Wace, Lay, PL, IC, Higd, 
Otterb, Oodet, he reigns sixty years; in a greater number of verrions, 
forty years: HH, JfW, BH, Bouch, Peroe^ Bast, Lnqt, Orft, Stow, 
Harvey, Tys, Hoi. Hoi. also a. m. 3105—3155. In others both 60 and 
40: ABey., 118. Beg., Fab. ('.xl. yeres' but from a. m. 4338— 4398). 
Other figures oocor: Job. Hist, a. m. 3080—3094; RG, 30 years, variations 
due partly to uncertainty how to reckon the interregnum. — Lear, we 
remember, says he is ^foorsoore and upward' (IV, vii, 61). 
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OoiBotf, by moptlily ooofBe, 
With resemtion of an hundred knightB 
By yon to be sniriainod, ahall our abode 
Ihke irith yon by due tnin. 

can only be soui^ht in the vei-sions iii group (c) of § 8, 
where the whole land is voluntarily given up, and are found 
nowhere but faintly in the Ballad, which follows Sh., and 
OP. In OP, Sc. 6, after disposing of his kingdom by equal 
lots, Leir declares: 

My aelfe will soionie with my eonne of Cornwall, 
And take me to my prayers and my beadea. 

I know my daughter Bagan will be sorry, 
Because I do not spend my dayes with her: 
Would I were able to be with both at once; 
They are the kindest Gyrles io Chiiatendome. 

He iloes not yet contemplate alternate visits. For the idea 
of these visits by monthly course, added by Shakespeare, 
cf. the comedy by Hans Sachs, 1552 (see p. 21),^) and the 
Gascon folk-tale in Bladd (1886, I, 251ff.), in which the 
king makes over his land by a deed drawn up by a notary. 
— *Notaire, dit-il, je me reserve, pendant toute ma vie, 
d'aller vivre six mois chez ma lille ain6e, et si\ mois chez 
la second^!. Nt^ maTi()Uo pas de niaiquer cela sur ton 
papier** But the notary, the 'serviceable villain' of this 
storVj, omits the condition^ and next day the elder daughters 
turn their father out of the castle. 

Nothing could be farther from the thoughts of the king 

in OP than a train ol kniuhts. which Sh. adopts from some 
(nirlier version. In Geoffrey the retinue is p;ranted the 
deposed king by Albany as a compensation for die loss of 
his land, 'ne secum ingiorius maneref. In Sh. alone Lear 

In this comedy, by the way, two symptoms of the approaching 
death of the ^alt reioh burger' faintly recall the qaondam Qniokly: ^Erkalt 
sind ihm fiias and knochen . . . Sein nasen war ihm angeapitzt'. 
Cf. RV, U, iv. 
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makes the reservatioii himself, and the number is rounded § 

off to a hundred. 

There is nothing to suggest any knights, or a retinue, 
in FQ or in any version but those tahnlate(i in § 12. In 
Hoi. we read only that the governance of the land was re^ 
from Leir 'vpon conditions to be continued for term of 
life: by the whieb he was pnt to his portion, that is, to 
liue aftor a rato assigned for him for the maintenance of 
his estate, which in processe of time was diminished as well 
by Maglanus as by Honninus'. And tlio unkindness of his 
daughters was such 'that going from the one to the other, 
he was brought to that miserie, that scarslie they would 
allow him one seruant to wait \ pen him'. But Cordeilla 
later arranged for him ^to retaine a oerteine number of 
seruantB that might attend vpon him in honorable wise, as ^ 
apperteined to the estate which he had borne*. 

But we need go no further back than MfM: and the 
descriptiiHi of the train by Gun. as a hundred kni^^lits and 
squires (I, iv, 262) is bettei* evidence than it may at first 
sight appear, that Sh. iiad at some time or other looked at 
Cxt. or MfM 75 (not 87 where and squires is dropped. 
See the teble). Although in Geoffrey, Leir, waiting outside ^ 
the ci^ until his messenger to Cordeilla, the last knight of 
the train (cf. § 1 5) returns, is still accompanied by a squire 
(quodam armigero), which implies that the other knights 
(milites) were attended by squires — the anachronism of 
Norman chivalry among the Britons of the 9 th century 
B. C. was a trifle to Geoffrey — yet squires are first added 
to the original train by Wace. On the way from Wace to 
MfM the word their is dropped, and in Cxt 1482 we find 
instead of fo^rty knights and their squires (MS. Cott Dom. ^ 
AX; .xl. chiualiers & lor esquiers), *.xl. knyghtes and 
squyers'. And since at the first reduction 'liys knyghtes 
half & hys sqnyers from him wore gone. & no uio lefte but 
only .XXX.', the 1502 and suhspquent editions have .Ix. 
instead of .xL Hence MfM 75, from Cxt. 1515: ^threescore 
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knighta and squires' (changed in Mflf 87 to *8ixty Knights'). 
Lear's train is originally 'a hnndred knights' (I, i, 132, 

I, iv, 34"), 347, 355; II, iv, 234). To make this ohjoction 
in any other conaeftion would be ridiculously pedantic, hut 
here such trifles may be important. I can see no otiier 
explanation for Gon.'s reference at I. iv, 262 to *a hundred 
knights and squires' than that Bh. had read the stoiy in 
Cxt or M£M 75. 

13. Reductions of the train. The fir>t reduction is 

by half. Cf. (reoff.: 'Gonorilla . . . jussit ol)sequio XXX 

miiitum contentum esse: relictis ceteris XXX quos habe- 

bat'. The versions which start with XL, follow as best 

they can, either by dismissing 30 as MS. Reg., Tys; 

retaining 30 as Wace etc., TG, £u]. Hist; or reducing by 

halt 40 to 20 as MB, fiS, Percef. Sh. follows the story, 

) through MfM probably, in letting Gon. dismiss half (II, iv, 

161: halt my train), 50 ot the 100. As to the suceeedini; 

reductions it may he observed that the numbers 10, 5, 1, 

found without exception in the series from Wace to MfM 

(i. e. EJPB, EPB, Cxt) recur in Sh. Cf, II, iv, 264 ff. 

Oon. What Deed yoa five and twenty, ten, or five .... 
Beg, What need one? 

and II, iv, 296, ' . . not one follower*, with MfM 75, St 17: 
*So halfe his garde she [Gon.] and her husband refte*; St 19: 

|Keg. and Corn.] took all his retinue from him (juite, Saue 

(mly teii in disthiyne they la.st alow"d l)ut fiue^; 

and St 20: Gon. 'Bereau'de him of his servauntes all 
saue one. Bad him content him selfe with that, or none'. 

Evidently a number of 'supers* were employed to represent 
the train. The attendants who enter with Lear in I, iv, Fi, most 
include knights of the huntbg-party, as well as servants of 6on.'8 
hoosehold to whom the order for dinner is giyra (I, it, 9), for at 

I. 50 fit a Knight (Fi; Qi: servant) takes part in the action and 
dialogue. Hence Rowe's direction, Enter Lear, Knights and Atten- * 
dants. At I, iv, 275, Lear gives the order, 'Saddle my horses! Gall 
my train together!' and hastens its execution at 1. 280 with 'Prepare 
my horses r. Though no exits are marked in any edition consulted 
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by Fninees, yet it mast be euppoeed that these ordeis, directed to 
attendants, represeutativeB of the 100| are obeyed. There are still a 
number left, to whom the order *6o, go, my peopla' (I, iv, 294) is 
given; while L 311, 'Away, away', where Lear himsolf goQ& out, is 
perhaps addressed to Kent and the Fool. -- Here I must express 
entire disagreement with Koppel's view of this part of the play. Pope, 
we know, made an utterly inept 'coiTection' at I, iv. ?7n writing *0f 
fifty' for 'A little to disquantity your train', because ihis ia the 
number specified later. 1 cannot agree with B'urness that 'A little' 
js either an oversight on Sh.'s part, or a trick his memory played 
him, for Gou. ^with great art is made to avoid mentioniDg the 
limited ntunber* (Steeveas). Gon. does sot dare tell her fither what 
she has dooe, or even to propose sadtk a redaotion as fifty. If ber 
speeches aie followed up it will be seen that she grows more and 
more shameless. She speaks behind Lear's back of his *dotage* in 
I, iv, 315 and 349, bat not till U, iv, 200 does she oalt him dotard 
to his Ihoe, and even then in a more guarded way tiian in other 
versions (of. § 23). The text entirely justifies Steevens's comment that 
Lear leams the exact number, 50, on leaving the soene^ between 
1. 31! and 315. We have hoard at I. 275 the order given to call 
the train together. Unle.ss we make the ak»surd assumption that the 
order was not obeyed, time enough will have elapsed during 36 lines 
for those sent about this busine.ss to have accom|)lished it as f&r as 
possible. So that when Lear follows the rest of his hunting-party 
out, he needs but a moment to leaiii that during his absence huutiug, 
half his train has been dismissed at Oon.'s orders. At once he comes 
back in forions indignation : — 'What, fifty of my followers at a 
clap? Within a fortnight?* This is patent for anyone who reads tiie 
text attentively. Bot Koppel tells as with the utmost oonfidenoe 
(p. 37): — *In diesen Momenten kann der fassunplos Erregte, on- 
mSglich — wie z. B. [Steevens] Deiius, Hoberley, Al Schmidt es an- 
nehmen — hinter der Buhne erfahren haben, dafi Ooneril den 
Befehl gegeben, 50 von seinen Rittern . . zu eutlassen'. Then why 
does Lear go out and immediately return? Here wo have it (p. 36): 
I, iv, 315 'enthalt einen fragcndeii Ausnif, don Lear an Gnneril lichtet, 
indem er, fassnngslos nnd hilflos, nicht wissend wo aus noch ein, 
nachdem ei- verzweillungsvoll hinausgestiirzt, nach Augeublicken 
wiedei zuruckkehrt'. — I dmilit w hether Lear is here so 'fassungslos' 
as this and other partb of Koppel's book tend to make its readers believe.*) 
Eoppel would have us imagine Leai- — this proud old majesty, every 
inch a king, who has that in his countenance whicAi Kent would fsin 



») a below, § 27. 
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call Master: authority — reduced by one blow to much the state in 
which we find him in IV. ^^, where he mm from the scene, 'a sight 
most pitiful in the meanest wretch, past speaking of in a king'. — 
On this utter niisconoeption of tlie character of Lear (both the king 
and the ti'agedy), Koppei babes a proposal to consider a line lost, 
both from Q, and F^, between 1. 270 and 271, a line in which Gon. 
may announce how many exactly she requires sent away (Ja ich ver- 
lange, daii Ihr fiinfzig Euros Diensts entlafit). Pope's 'correction' is 
▼ery batoi bm^ fSbit interpolaHoo, A thorough study of tiio text fts 
it 18 sbotUd precede any attempt at emeodatioii. Koppei does not 
show that he has — » rather, he frtiows that he has not considered 
I, iv, 275, 280, 294, 311. 

Lear anivea at Oloncester^s house with a small nnmher, as 
appears from Kent's qaeation, II, iv, 64. This question, however, 
would be senseless, and Kent would indeed have deserved, as the 
Fool says, to be pnt in the stocks for it, if Clarke's note to II, iv, 306 
(of. Farness) were correct, that in reality Lear has with him only 
Kent and the FooL He has at least one Gentleman (Fi; Q^: EMghtj 
who takes part in the dialogue (II, iv, 3, 61 ); he it is to whom Kent 
addresses his question. And certainly he is but one of a number, 
for in agreement with II, iv, 291, 308 we hear of some five or six 
and thirty of Lear's knights, 'hot questrists after bim', meeting the 
litter at Gloucester's gate (111, vii, 

The writer of the balla*! wlio drew all his knowledge of Lear's 
train from a performance of the play, unless he read Cxt or MfM 

in addition to Hoi. (of. p. 140), whicli is not likely, seeniK to have 
carried away the imjjrcssion that Lear was attended by twenty men 
at first (1. 77). The bailad tnakes no attempt at accuracy in the 
details of reductions etc. but "twenty' shows that a considerable 
number of 'supers' represented the train. 

14. Pretexts for the reductions. "... the long^ 
list of grievances between Lear's knights and Goneril's 

housohold, wiiicli gradually e.vtending. at last causcfl the 
> filial lupture betw.^n latlicr and daughter'. This toniinent 
by Delius (Sh.-Soc. Trans. 1875 (i, p. 215) while perhaps 
placing too much confidence in rion.'s malicious utterances, 
H exactly fits the original account in Geoffrey. Though there 
was doubtless some slight ground for Oon.*s complaint yet 
'with n!_a^ortni gilt' the list of grievances could not extend 
gradually to any great length, and it is Gon. herself who 
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foments dissension. She gives instructions to her servants, 
through her steward, I, iii, 22 ff.: — 

And let his knights have colder looks among you; 

"What grow55 of it, no matter; advise your fellows so. 
I would breed from heuoe occasions, and I shall, 
That I may speak. 

We may be sure these instnictions ate zealously carried out; 

and in the next scene (I, iv, 220) she speaks: 

Not only, sir, this your all-licensed Fool, 

But other of your insolent retinue 

Do hourly carp aud (quarrel, breaking forth 

In rank and not to be endured riots. 
(262) Her© you do keep a hundred kniglits aud squires, 

Men so disorder 'd, so debosh'd, and bold, 

That this our court, iufected with tlieir manners. 

Shows like a riotous inn. 
(277) Yoa strike my people, and your disordered rabble 

Hake servants of their betters. 

In Geoffrey her indigjnation seems to be well grounded, ^ i 
but the reason for the reduction of half the train is the 
same: Leir's knights are not satisfied with their treatment, 
and quarrel with the servants of her household. With the 
above lines cf. ^Elapse deinde biennio, moram ipso apud 
genemm faciente, indignata est Gonorilla ob multitudinem 
inilitum ejus, qui convicia ministris intorebant, quia els 
profusior opinoiiiia*) non praebebatur. Proinde mai'itum 
a£fata, jussit patrem' etc. 

*) The sense of this passage is clear, but not so the exact meaning 
of *epinoraia', a word which iu Greek, bniyouia, means the right of 
pasturage on oommons, but] was never used in Latin. It is not to be 
found in the glossaries of Ducange, Foroellini, Ooetz, Krebs, Saalfidd. 
Looking for 'epinoiiiia' I stumbled upon what probably explains the word 
as a oorruption of igMmenia, monthly rations (Juvenal, 7, 120), used in 
QHdaa de exeidio BritannMe of the monthly tribute szacted by the 
first English: Item queruntnr non affloenter sibi epimenia contriboi, 
oooasiones de indostria ooloxantes, et nisi profusior ejus magnifio<mtia 
eomularetur, testantur se cuncta Insulae, rupto foedere, depopulaturos 
(Duoaage). The other three editions of Geoff, reed as above, but that 

Palaestra. XiXV. 
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Regan's refusal to entertain more than five and twenty 

knights is based on the foUoiving reason (II, iv, 243): 

How in one house 
Should many people nnder two oommande 
• Hold amity? lis hard, almost impossible. 

The ubjection is natural enough, but it seems to me, Keg. 
^ had learnt by experience, for in Geotirey 'noii praeteriit 
annus (piin inter ntrorinnqiie familias discordia orta fiierit: 
quamobrem Hegau in iudignationem versa, praecepit patri 
cunctos socios deserere praeter qoinque, qui ei obsequium 
praestarent'. 

Both these passages are reproduced only in MB, TC^ 
Wauq, Fercef, Tys; the first only, in Wace, and indistinctly 

in Lay; the second only, in BS and GRB. In Percef. the 
first is closely rendered, but the second so imperfectly that 
the cause of the second reduction becomes a personal (juarrel 
between Leir and his son-in-law: — 'Et combien quil eust 
este honnorablement receu du due de Comubie, toutesfois 
il ne se passa pas ung an quil ny eust entre eulz grant 
discorde pour laquelle cause Bagau fust esmue dane grande 
indignation contre son pere. £t lui commanda' etc. 

These pretexts alone would not suffice to show that Sh^ 
was acquainted with the original story, but that is probable 
^ from the distribution of two thirds {§ 5) and the titles of the 
elder daughters' husbands (§ 3). It is very probable, that 
is, that Sh. knew either Geoff, or some close translation. 
And now Percei, which alone has kept level with Geoff., 



of Ascenius, 1517, reads 'inlerebaut & quia 5?ibi profasior Epimonia non 
praebebatur'. Diefenbaoh's Gloasaritim lat.-germ. gives epimonia as 
another form of epimenia, but the context, altered by Asceums, whose 
libeitifiB with tho text aie denounced by Commelinus, 1587 (Galfredom, 
ab Amwnto . . iniiltis in loois pro illias arbitrio absque cann matatani> 
obscnres the meaning completely. Spimmia is a neuter ploial. Tbe 
vicinity of profumr suggests that OeaBny picked np the word from 
Oildas, thence osmg it inooireetly as a fem. sing. Tbe edition of tbe Berne 
MS. of Geoff, promised by J. 0. Evans (Text of the Bruis^ p. XI) will 
perhaps throw some light on the passage. 
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fdls out of the running. (MB, Tys, Wauq are disqualified.) 
So that we must conclude that Shakespeare had read either % 
Geoffrey or an unknown close traiislation. 

15. The last remnant of the train. The Gentleman. 
Geoffrey is at times none too clear. Leir after the last ' 
reduction, he relates, remained with Gon. for a time content 
with one knight (eolo milite contentus). But lemembering 
ius former glory and unable longer to endure his wretched 
state, he crossed over to Gaul. Then comes an ambiguous 
sentence: *Sed cnm se vidisset tertinm inter principes qui 
simul trail sfi'etabaiu', he began to make his moan. Ascenius 
makes it clearer by reading, but without authority, appa- 
rently, *Sed cum transfretando se tertium intra nauem inter 
principes qui aderant aiipexisset', etc. The sense is only to 
be gathered from what follows. Aixived in Gaul, while his 
^Quncius', apparently the sole remainuoig knight, is conferring 
with Oordeilla, Leir remains outside the city attended only 
by a squire (quodam armigero). This knight and his squire, 
then, are Leir*s two companions in the ship, while the 
mysterious princes who have also booked passages on this 
Dover-Calais packet but are not further mentioneti. are only 
introduced to bring out Leir's jeremiad on his altered for- 
tunes. So BG takes it (v. 779 fi'.): 

In the ssip other prinoeB. in gret prate he biheld. 

& he nadde mid him bote taeie men. him tho^ ia herta veld. 

He tho^ on the nobloL thai he hadde in ybe. 

He wep the terns ronne donn that deol it waa to ae. 

So too Wauq (fol. 104, 1. 30 If.): — 'Mais comme il fiiist 
en nier lui iii / en une nef en la quelle auuit phisieirrs 
nobles homw^es ot princes o i la nienoient grande et sonip- 
tuoux estat,' etc. TO is a tntie more puzzling than Geoffrey 
(cf. p. 56). Percef omits tertinm: — 'quant il se vit 
dedans la nef entre les princes qui la estoienf ; and all the 
rest oimt prindpes, Eul Hist OTokes the lament in a differ- 
ent way: — ^cum terram Francorum aspexisset, cum fletii 
et singultu in haec verba prorupit:* etc. Where se tertium 
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is retained, it is geDerally rendered as in BG and Wauq, 
Damely* in MS. Beg.: sei terz sen est ale atant; GBB: vixque 
duo comitantur earn; Wavrin: se parti lui troizime de 
chevaliers. Tys I can only quote through Boberts, whose 

translation will probably prove to be inaccnrate: *when he 
was (111 board and saw but three knights with him'. 
Tliuinpsoii renders OeoftVey as follows: — 'In the passage, 
he observed that he had only the third place given him 
among the princes tliat were with him in the ship' (quoted 
from Craig, £. L. 1901, p. XL). 

It is a remarkable thing that this modem English rmdering of 
Geoffrey, to judge fnoi the ezttads (p^en end Revised* by Cnig 
p. ZXXVI^XLI) fdls fiff behind the mediaeval traoalations in point 
of aooonMsj. By oomparison with it, even stnpid Peioef . acquirea at 
times a Boholaily aspeot. Thompson lenden milttibus* by 'sixty 
8oldiei8\ though mUei m mediaeval Latin is the legnhv word for 
kn^it (of. Dno&nge a. h. v. ; Hilites de Balneis, Milites Tabcdae Ro- 
9 tundae, eto.) and is so understood in all early versions of the story, 
French (chevaliers) EngUtdi (ktugbts), Norse (riddara), Welsh (Roberts: 
knights). Again, *quodam armigero' by *a soldier who had formerly 
been his standard-bearer' (C'raig, p. XXXIII, cf. p. XLVII). "WTiy 
'standard -bearer' (vexillarius, signifer)? Artniger is of course squire. 
The editor of the Oxford Shakesi>eare, I am sure, renienihers the 
pride with which Squire Shallow, J. P., Robert Shallow, ©squire, 
'writes himself annigero* (31 WAY, I, i). These two blunders would 
be pardonable in a schoolboy, who would, however, at bodiiy risk 
perpetrate such 'howlers' as ^he ministera of the court' for ^ministris', 
and ^between the two funilies' for ^inter atroramque familias*. *To 
his foraer dan^ter* for *ad primogenitam' is notioed by Craig. But 
where does *Leir as satth the story, in three years obtained the 
throne* (p. XL) oome from? Cf. Geoff.: *oam omnes in poteatatem 
auiun ledegisaet, tertio post anno mortuns est*. 

In M\V tlie messensrer Cordoilla is not identical with 
the knight, but is a new figure (indicante nuncio (|uud cum 
solo miiite et uno annigero adventasset). And in TC Leir 
crosses the sea with but one man (v. 3694), identical with 
the ^swayn' (3830) or ^sqwyer' (3832) who remains with 
him 'wythout the cite', while the 'messynger' sent into ^parice* 
to the queen has no credentials. This is no improyement, 
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for Gordeilla gives the ^nimcius' a commission of great im- 
portance, such as could not be entrusted to a hapha^iard 
messenger. In fact so great is the contidence reposed in 
him that WaTrin sul)stitutes for Lieir's 'nuncius' a friend of 
the queen's (un sien ami), and MS. Keg. her 'chambrelcin'.*) 
macb as in Qj the Gentleman of Fi is replaced by a Docto)- 
(IV, It; IY, vii). But in MS. Keg., instead of knight and 
sqoire, Leir 

Od Bd ne meiiat oompaigniin 
FoTS vn esqnier e tb gsroun 

(One is obliged to tliink of Kent and the Fool). In Wace 
and followers, Leir has but one companion, a squire. Hence 
in GR I the reductions are altered to match: the second to 
one knight, and then in Scotland *they tokyn away the 

knyuiit, and putt to hyin a squyere' (cf. Table, § 11). 

ill Shakespeare these two faithful attendants in the^ 
original stoiy, companions to Leir in liis exile and destitu* 
tion, namely, the last remaining knight who is the inter- 
mediary between Leir and Gordeilla, and the squire who 
meanwhile waits with Leir outside the city, are represented |^ 
by the Oentleman (in F, the resemblance is much stronger 
than in Q,, an important fact to w}iich I return presently, 
for the TPlatioDship of the two texts), and Kent (cf. 17). 
Here must bo read an extract from Geoffrey, starting late 
in the lament: 

*Sed t^ua iionte, carissima lilia, to audebo adire, qui ob praedicta 
verba iratus putavi de deterius maritare quaui soiores tuas, quae post 
tot benefioia, quae eis impendi, me exolem et pauperem esse patiuntur?' 
Ut tandem haeo et his sunilia dicendo applicnit, Tenit Kaiitiam, ubi 
filia sua ent. Ezpectana antein extra urbem, misit ei nandum saom, 
qui mdieafet ipsnm in tantam miseriam collapsom, et qnianon habebat 



Hilton, too, makes a similar change in his tianslation of Geoffrey: 
^ CoideiUa . . not endniiog either that her own, or any other Eye 
should see him in snoh forlorn oondition as his Messengor declared, 
diusreetly appoints one of her trusted Servants, first to oonvey him 
piiTsiely toward some good Sea Town, cfc. (History of Britain, 1677, p. 26.) 
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quod oomederet ant iudueret, misericordiam filiae petebat. Qao indi* 
cato oommota est Gordeilla, et flevit amaie, qoaesivitqae qaot militM 
secom haberet; qui respoDdit ipsmn oeminem habere» excepto quodam 
annigeroy qoi foiis onin eo azpeotabat Tunc ilia cepit qnantain opos 
erat wan et ai^nti, deditqae nimoio piaeGipkns nt pBtrem ad aliam 
civitalem duceiet, ibique ipaaia iofirnrnm fingeret, et balneaiet, 
tiidaeret et foveret Jussit etiam at qQadraginta milites bene indatos 
et paratos retioece^ et tone demum mandaret regi Agaaippo eit filiae 
suae sese advenisse. Nuncius illico reversus direxit Leinim regem 
ad aliam civitatem, absconditque eum ibi donee omnia (juae Cordeilla 
jnsserat perfecisset. — (Cap. XlIT) Mox ut regio apparatu et orna- 
meutiiii et fauiilia iusigoiius fuit, maodavit Aganippo et filiae suae, 
sese a generis suis expulsum esse e regno Britanniae, et ad ipsos 
venisse ut auxilio eoium patriam suam lecuperaie valeiot. — (Leir's 
noble reception by Aganippos, and his restoration are then related.) 

Although in Shakespeare the circumstances of the 
reconciliation are very much modified by the addition of 
Lear's madness, Gordetia's presence in Britain, etc., yet the 
duties of the 'nuncius' are clearly to be traced, I think, in 

the part allotted to the Gentleman or Knight in Fj. At 
I. iv and lY, vi, 192 and |)eihap.s at II, iv, and lY, vii, 21, 
a number ot knights are brought on the scene (cf. p. 192), 
but nowhere in the play has more than one representative 
of the train a speaking part. The difference of designation 
must be noticed: — I, iv, J^niglU, Qj Servani; I, v, 
Qffst,, Qi Servant; 11, iv, \ Qspt, Qi Knight; III, i, F, Qt 
Q£nt.; (lY, iu, Q^ Oent); IV, iv, Gent, Qi^Dp^: lY, 
vi, h\ Ui Iient : lY, vii, h\ Ge7it,_il^ DocL and 1. 23 Gent 
(Qj Kent). The text does not oblige us to consider the 
Knight or (ientleman of I, iv and v, aiul II. iv the same, 
but it is natural to do so; there is nothing against it; and 
as these small parts were almost certainly taken by the 
same actor, the audience would probablj recognise him as 
the same Gentleman or Knight It is natural too that the 
Gentleman whom Kent has noted (III, i, 17 — 19, 41) should 
be he who in the earlier scenes was prominent in zealous 
attachment to his master. And the Gentlemen of 111. i; 
lY, iv, vi, and vii in F^, are identical. So that as far as 
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F, is concerned, theKnigrht or GentJeman, the representative 
of the train, is one and the same throuirh ut the olav. 

If n< w we C 'inpare hi> part in the play wiui liie part 
of the solitary knight, the last remnant ot the orijrinal train 
in Geoffi*ey. who baring attended on Leir through all his 
misfortune, becomes the ^unciiis' to Cordeilla, and is 
entrusted hj her with such graTe reeponsibilities, it will be 
seen that the similarity of the two figoxes goes beyond ■% 
chance Teeemblanoe, and in fact without the aid of the 
original story it is difficult to understand why in the 
most inip'trtant office of nursing Lear back to sanity should 
be entrusted t^.* a Gentleman. 

The ill-treatment of Lear having i^aehed its climax 
this Gentleman is sent not by the king, who is mad, but 
by Kent who acts for him, on a secret mtssion to the 
town in which Cordelia is to be found (JJL, i). To him 
Cordelia gives her orders for what in Sh. corresponds to the 
restoration of the train (cf. § 16). Her words (IT, ir, lOV 
*he that lielps him, take all my outward wortlv seem to 
contain a reminiscence •eej)it quantum opus erat auri el 
argenti 'iedittjue nuncio". He mid Cordelia agree up -n means 
necessary to counteract the efi'ect ot Lear's suffering (in Sh. 
alone, his loss of reason); how to proroke repose in him, 
and how much sleep is necessaxj, are matters left entirely 
to his judgment (IT, ir, 10 ff.; til, 19). An interval elapses 
before Cor. has her wish soon to see Lear (IT, iv, 30), 
during which the Gentlemau goes back to his master, coming 
upon him outside the town: takes charge of liioi (IV, vi. 192). 
procures iiim the rep i >e which he lacked, and during his 
sleep (which corresponds to the sojourn iu another town 
in Geoffrey), before Cordelia sees him, arrays him iu 
fresh garments (cf. regie apparatu et ornamentis). In the 
Servants who then bring in Lear to Cor.'s presence we 
may perhaps see members of the restored train (familia 
insignitus). Cf. Servant in Qj for Knight or Gentleman in 
1, iv and v. 
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In Qi the place of the Gentieman in IV^ iv and vii, 
is taken by a Doctor^ and music to awaken the kiiiir is 
adtled, wliile Kent's envoy completes his part in the storv 
with a report to Kent of his interview with Cor. in a scene 
(TV. iii) only found in the QQ. And the Gentleman in 
IV, vi and vii, Qj is another person who does not know Kent, 
although apparently present when Gor. addresses him as 
*Kent? and »my good lord' (IV, vii, 1, 12). Cf. IV, vii, 90 
with III, i, 48. — The substitution of the Doctor is not an 
unqualified improvement, for in Q, the order to send forth 
a century is apparently addressefl to tlie Doctor, as in it 
certainly is to the Gentleman (IV, iv, (i). Malone's attempt 
to surmount the difticolty by a direction at 1. 11 Easist an 
i^fhceTf though generally accepted, is not satisfactory, for the 
words ^seek) seek for him* (I. 18) are plainly addressed to 
the same person, namely to tiie Doctor. Yet it is a Gentle- 
man who in IV, vi finds Lear, and clearly the sending forth 
of a century is not a doctor's svurk. Notice, too, in the QQ 
the difticulty of assigning IV, vii, 23 f. These difficulties do 
not exist in where the two offices are united in the 
Knight or Gentleman as in Geoffrey. Which prores that 
for the two scenes FV, iv and lY, vii we have in a 
text representing a later recension than F,. A corollary to 
this is that IV, iii, not found in F„ did not form part of 
the first draft. The recognition of the Gentleman of Fj 
as the "uuiicius' in Ueoffrey thus necessitates a re-exauiinatiou 
of the whole question of the relationsliip of the two texts, 
for the deductions just stated do not fit in with tlie theories 
of Staunton, Delius, Koppel (cf. Fumess, p. 361 ft), Herford 
(p. 6) or Craig (p. XY).^) But I cannot here go any further 
into this question. See § 20. 

^) The latest speoial investigation is that of Koppel who aixlves at 
the following condosion: "The origiMi fonn was, esaentiaUy, that of the 
Qoarto, then followed a longer form, with the additions in the Folio . . . 
then the shortest form, as it is pieserred for ns in the folio'. (Fomees, 
p. 365). 
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The only pmbablo authurity for tliis personag;e is 
Geoffrey, imi Hoi., FQ, OP omit entirely. In Cxt. the 
same duties are performed by the 'squyer\ who is Loir's 
only follower to Franoo 

1 6. Restoration of the train. In Geoffrey Cor. orders 
40 knights to be in attendance on her father. Perhaps the 
number should be sixty as in Asoenias and*BS, for it seems 
only natoral that the train should be restored to its original 
proportions. In most versions, the numbers a^^ree, 40 in 
both cases. Some make additions to show that Leir has 
now the same honour as at first, e. g. Lay gives him as 
before ^hundes & hauekes & durewurthe hoi^es' (3560); LRB: 
^ tumast de genz e de chivauz, cum 11 soleit estre' (the 
only reference to the train in LRB). 

I will not go so far as to suggest that Sh. added 60 
to 40 to make his 100, but T think the order (IV, iv, 8) 'A 
century send forth . . ami Itiiug him to our eye' may be 
taken as reproducing faintly the restoration of the train, 
if we consider the attendant circamstances discussed in § 15. 
Of course if Centery, Q, centurie stand for sentry as 
Graig says, following Johnson, I cannot make my point. 
But surely ^sentry' makes no sense. Cor. is in great anxiety 
(IV, iv, 18): ^seek, seek for him, Lest his ungovemed rage 
dissolve the life, That wants the means to lead it'. Under 
such circumstances it would be strange to send forth a 
sentry to 'search every acre of the high-grown tiuid' (1. S), 
'Century' is to be taken not as a division of the French arnn , 
but rather as a hundred knights (cf. Holland's Livy, c. 1600, 
I, xiii: ^thiee centuries of Gentlemen orKnightes'. N£D), 
of whom the five or six and thirty 'hot questnsts' who 
follow Lear to Dover in ID^ vii, form the nucleus; for in 
IV, vi, where the order is executed, we have in the 
direction Enter three Gentleme7i (F^ a Gentleman). There 
must be others supposed at hand to take charge of Lear 
when he runs out (IV, vi, 208), or the supposed sentry could 
not calmly remain and teJl Edgar the news. The ^traine of 
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noble Peeres, in brave and gallant sorf of the Ballad (1. 153) 

is lianllv justified l)y Hoi., and points to some display of 
the lecitored train either in IV, vi or at IV, vii, 20. 

17. Kent. The Glnderella-Tariants show that the figure 
of Kent is, in a sense, an organic development of the Lear- 
story. It is an axiom with the folk-tales that somebody or 

something (mother, nurse, witch, etc., down to birds and 
bees) must come to the aid ot injured innocence, the Out- 
cast Child. Often it is the senant commissioned by the 
king to take lier (or him) into the forest and kill lier, who 
disobeying orders saves her life, finds her a disgaise, etc., 
till Fortune smites once more. In this way the life of 
Edgar's original, Leonatus, is saved in the Arcadia^ and, 
better, Imogen's life by old Pisanio in Cymheline. Wherever 
the blame rests entirely on the father, ami of course when 
as in the Catskin type he is the villain of the story, he 
gets no help. But when more sinned against than sinning, 
he too gets help, as the friend's advice in the Scbimpf und 
Ernst tale (cf. p. 22). It is then but a step to unite the 
two offices of helper to daughter and to father in one per- 
son, the trusty servant. Thus in the Gascon tale (Cox 211) 
to which I have already gone for an illustration (cf. p. ISSj, 
though Shakespeare's influence is out of the question, yet 
blunt, far-sighted, practical Kent greets us like an old friend. 
The resemblance is no less striking than the want of it 
Idem sed alius. 

In this tale the king has, in addition to his love of salt, and his 
three daugliteib, a sBrvaut 'aussi avise ooiuuie 11 u'y eii a guere'. 
One day, while this servant is kneading in the bakehoose, the king 
oomea to him with a aecret "Valet, ta es nn homme de sens. Je 
veux te consulter sur nne affiure fort aeorete. — Maitre, je n*aioie 
pas les seoiets." He will listen if the king promises to tedl no one 
else. — "Valet, j'ai trois filies k marier. Je snis vienz, et je ae 
veoz plus $tro rol Quand ta anias fini de p6trir, va me qnerir le 
notaire. Je veux me rcduire h, nne penstoni et partager mon bien 
entre mes trois filies. — Maitre, k votre place je ne ferais pas cela. 
— Ponrquoi, valet? — Maitre, ceini qui n'a plus rien eet bien vite 
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meprise. A YOtr© jilace je garderais ma tetre, et je dotorais mes 
fillea Faiaonoablenient, le j<nur de leor mariage. — Valett mea fillea 
m^aim^nt. Je ne oraina rien. — Itaitra, mettez-Ies I Tepreave avant 
de Tooa dedder/* Le roi monta dans sa ohambre, et oommanda qu'on 
J fit venir ses trois filles. "M*aiines-tu?'' dit-U k Taince'. More than 
anything in the world; the second likewise. — '^Bien, et toi, ma 
dernidre, m'aimes-ta? — Fere, je vous aime conune vous airoez le 
sel, — Mf'chante langue! Tu insultes ton pere. Rentre dans ta 
chain bre."' Tho elder daughter? persuade him she merits death. He 
goes to the bakehouse agaiu, and bids his man fetch the notary and 
the executioner. — "Maitre, les juiroles sont des femelles; mais ies 
actes sent des mAles. Votre epreuve n'est pas bonne. A votre place, 
je jugerais nies filles sur ce qu'elles feront, et non pas sur ce qu'elles 
out Uit. — Tais-toi, valet. Xu ue sais pas ce que ta dis. Tais-toi, 
ou je t'assomme a coups de bsiton." Then a change: this Kent 
disguises, not Ms person, but bis sentiments. — "Eh bien, maitre, 
j ai tort, Vons parlez oomme un livre. Faites k Totre Tolonte. Je 
Ytm alter qaeiir le notaire et je touz senrir moi-meme de bouneau 
k Totre demlere fille. Je la menerai dans on bois, je la luerai, et 
je vons rapporteiai sa langue.*' The lung marries his elder danghters 
and gives each half his kingdom, on conditions of maintsnance whioh 
the notaiy omits (cf. p. 188). And the servant leads off the heroine 
by a chain around her neck, whistling up his dog, which will have 
to lose its tongue. He gives the heroine a disguise, and finds her 
em])loymont as goose-gid at a neighbouring king's castle. The father 
is turned out of his castle next day. On the threshold he finds his 
trusty servant who insists on serving him still. "With the money 
given him to murder the heroine he buys a farm. — "Maitre, cette 
petite mttairie est la votre. Buvez, maugez, chassez, promenez-vous, 
tandis quo je travaillerai les champs et les vignes. — Merci. valet. II y 
a force maitres qui nc te valent pas." Meanwhile the usual CiudereUa 
adventures for the heroine: the ball, threefold flight, lost slipper, 
lovesiok prince, whom she will not many witiiout her &thOT*s consent 
He, on his part, often thinks of her. <Vingt fois par jour il disait: 
— "Mee dens filles ainSes sont des carognes^ et mes gendreR de 
manvais snjets. 8i jVais ma demiere en&nt, elie me tiendndt 
oompagnie, tont en me filant des chemises, eten rapi^^ant mes habits.'* 
The servant explains. They set out for the neighbour king's castle, 
seven days' walk. Bestoration. Villain-Nemesis: 'Ges deux carognes 
^irent pendues avec leurs maris, et leurs corps ne furent pas portes 
en terre samte'. Marriage-feast. 
Tlie corresponding figure in the Lear-story first takes 
definite shape in OP. Perillus, who perhaps owes his position 
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as couDselior to Ocrhoiue (cf. p. 109), also combines, at least 
Tirtoally, the two offices of helper to outcast heroine and 

to oppressed king, lii Sc. 6 he declares his intention to 
strain forth each drop of his heart's blood in Cordelia's 
service, but we have to take the will for the deed. Cordelia, 
indeed, does very well by herself (cf. p. 112), and Penllus 
devotes to his master all the little energy he possesses. 

So much Sent and Perillus have in common: — each 
is a counsellor who attempts to dissuade the kin^ from his 
fetal purpose; excites his anger by interceding for the heroine; 
presents himself to his inastor at the moment when the hitter, 
at Pfon/s court, suffers the first shuck of her infidelity 
(Sc. 10: p. 332, 1. 21; 1, iv, 10); and is afterwards a faith- 
ful attendant upon the king throughout his distress. But 
they are as little alike in temperament as their respective 
kings. Perillus is as far from being ^unmannerly* as is his 
master from going mad. He is effectually silenced by Leir^s 
threat (Sc. 6.) : 

Vrge thia no more, aad if thoa loae thy life. 

Who euer speaketh hereof to iiiee aj^^aine 
1 will esteeme him for my mortal! foe. 

with which Lear*s 'Kent, on thy life, no more* (I, i, 194) 
has often been connected; and Kent's direct and jiassionate 

protest {I, i. 141 — 16LI) is rupresonted in OP by the tame 
reflection which Perillus remains to utter at the end of Sc. 3 : 

Oh, how I grietie, to see my Lord thus fond, 

To dote so much vpon vayno flattoriog words. 
Ah, if he but with good aduice had weyghed 
The hidden tenure of her humble speech, 
Reason to ra^jo should not hauo giuen place, 
Nor poore Cordelia suffer such disgrace. 

Physically, too. the contrast is complete. Perillus is 'as old 

as* Leir, his 'fayntin<^^ limmes' no better able to endure 
fatigue than tlio *aged lyninio* ut liis lurd(Sc-14); they both 
reele when tho asisassin bids them ^stand' (Sc. 19). But 
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Kent gives his age as 48 (I, ir, 42; -while Lear is over 80, 

IV, vii, 61), and though doubtless somewhat older (ef. gray 

beard, old, ancient, reverent, too old to learn, II, ii, 69, 91, * 

134f.) may well be younger l)y a generation than Lear, 

whom lie has ever loved as his t ither (I, i, 143); and is of 

great bodily actLvity and strength (ct. Y, ill, 211: his stroiig 

arms). In bis remaining in attendance on Lear while the 

Gentleman goes off on his errand to Cordelia, Kent resembles 

that c^r^am ng^Mn in Geoffrey, and the conjecture may be 

hazarded that the new figure of Kent the counsellor in his 

romantic disguise grew out of a fusion of Perilius and the V 

armiger. 

'tSi Goneril's Steward. First a complaint. Modem 
editions, ail, I believe, since Collier, force their readers 
into an intimacy with this personage which is not required 
by the original texts. His proper name happens to be 
Oswald; Goneril calls him by it three times in (I, iv, 
336, 350, 357), once in Q, (T, iv, 357), and in the latter 
text it creeps into the speech-headings at this place, twice 
(1. Sob, 35S). No one but Goneril 'worthies' him in this 
way. To Regan he is simply her 'sister's man' (V, i. 5). 
Lear and Kent have a number of fancy titles for him. But 
in Fi he is designated throughout in directions and speech- 
headings, some 46 times, as StemnL, Stew^ carefully 'cor- 
rected' each time by editors to Oswald, Osw.^^ but with not 
much better reason than if they were to call the down in 
AlVa Well, Lavatch (cf. V, ii, 1). Here I shall take a hint 
from Kent (II, ii, 70) and for brevity refer to him as Z. 

The effect of the first reduction on Leir is expanded 
in Wace from 'rex iratus' in Geoffrey. When Gonorille 
(v. 1935 f.) 'de cinquante lo mist a trente, de vint li retailla 
sa rente', Wace writes (v. 1937 ff.): 

et li pere ce desdeigna 
grant aviltance li sembla 
que si raveient tut descendre 

[Le Bonx de L. reads Tavait-on'] 
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In the prose paraphrase, FPB, the unexpressed plural subject 
of 'aveient* becomes the indefinite sin^lor ^honune': — 

'Quant ceo fut feit leir deiiiiu si dolent q^^e sa coiidicioun 
fust issint empire & que boinmo li tint si vil (j^dl ne sauait 
q/(ei dire'. In the English transiatious houime' is rendered 
by 'men*. In GR I: — 4eyre he come right heuy, and 
his meany, that that was putt away and his state apayred, 
therefore men had hym in the lesse reuerenoe' And in 
EPB (I quote Oxt): — whan this was doone, leyr 
bygan for to make moche sorow for encheson that his 
estate was empeyred / aud men had of hym more scorne & 
despite / than euer they had l)ifore / wher f(»r lie nyst what 
for to done'. Passing from Cxt. into MfM these 'men' take 
more definite shape. MfM. 75, St 12: 

Eke tt in Scotlande thus he lay lameDtiiig &tes, 
When as his daughter so sooght all his ytler tpoyle: 
The meaner Tpetart oonrtieze 187: genUee] thought themseliiea 

his malefi. 

And betters eke, see here an aged Prince his foyle. 
[87: His dnughter him disdEyn'd and foiced,^) not his foyle.] 

In OP (from MfM 87) at the same point of the story Per- 

illus tells us in a mniioloixiie (Sc. 8) that (Mtnoriil 

sets her Parasites of {)uri»ose oft, 
In bcoffincr wise, to offer him dis^Manc 
Oh yron age I 0 times! 0 monstrous, vilde|^ 
When parents are eoritoiiined of the child! 
His peubion she hath halfe restiaiu'd from him. 

In 8h. we hare the full-blown parasite, described by 
Kent with great exactitude (II, ii, 13ff.). What is merely 
narrated in OP, Sh. puts into effective action; he shows ns 
Gon. setting her parasite to offer Lear disgiace (I, iii, Off.): 

Tf you e<i!ne slack of fuiiner services, 

You shall do well; the fault of it I'll answer. 

Put on what weary negligence you please, 
Yoa and year fellows. 

*) Cf. Luereee 1021: 1 force not argoment a straw (N£D). 
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An order which Z proceeds to cany out in fbe next scene, 

4n scoffing wise' (cf. I, iv, 49, 59, 88) until Kent checks 
him with a w ell-deserved lesson. Clearly tSb. took this hint 
from OP ratlier than from MfM. 

On Z as Wviceable viilain' (IV, vi, 257) is incumbent 
much of the parts in OP of Skalliger and the Messenger 
or Murderer, two characters which are practically one (cf. 

p. 112). Skalliger is taken into Gonorill's service and con- 
fidence, is like Z, 'of her bosuin'^) (IV, v, 26) appearins: in 
Sc. 9 in consultation with his mistress as to the best means 
of getting rid of Leir, of whose daily 'quips and pei emptory 
taunts' (Sc. 9, 1. 3) she complains, apparently without cause, 
to 8kal. as 'does Gon. to Z in I, iii (cf. particularly 1. 6, 
^himself upbraids us on every trifle', and 1. 3, with the quo- 
tation from OF in § 23). And as Z is the bearer of a 
letter from Gon. to Reg., so in OP Gun. employs the Messenger 
to take her letter to Rag. These two letters (to discuss 
Iheiu now) are of much the same import. In Goneril's letter 
there is a warning against the danger, exaggerated, rather 
than entirely feigned (cf. Lear*8 threat, I, iv, 330—333) of 
keeping Lear with his hundred knights (I, iv, 346—354). 
The letter thus slanders the king; it is meant to justify 
Gon.'s action; it advises Reg. of her sisters plan of campaign: 
against their father, so that tliey may hit togetlier', — 

If she sustain him and his hnndrad kQights, 
When I have show'd th'nnfitiiess — ^ 

So in OP, (JouurilPs letter of 'slander, seandali, and invented 
tales' (8c. 12 : p. 336, I. 1) warns Ragan against the danger 
(entirely feigned) of keeping Leir, since he, among other 



^) There is nothing in E.L., to my knowledge, beyond tbis ex- 
pression, that oottld give Adee o. p. LX) the idea of HSopenl's hinted 
infidelity with her steward Oswald, of which we have a broader glimpse 

in' OP. But 'I know you are of her bosom' m^s only Hn her oon- 
fidence* (Wright). There is much against Adeems idea. Would such a 
woman kill herself for love of £dmund? 
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misdemeanoars, ^hath made mntinyes amongst the commons' 
(p. 337, 1. 25), ^tirriDg up the Commons gainst the Eing^ 
(Sc. 15: p. 342, 1. 9); this letter is thus to make Ragan 
act in concord with her sister, 

To drine my italer out of looo irith him 
And cense my will aocomjdiahed to bo. 

(p. 3;} 7, 1. 29f.): thuugh its chief object is to justify Gonorill 
(p. 33t>, I. 2 — 5) lest possibly — a very remote contin- 
gency — Kagan should take Leir's part and, as Porillus 
assures Mm (Sc. 10: p. 334, 1. 91), practise ere't be long, 
By force of Armes for to rediesse [his] wrong*, an illusion 
which Lear cherishes of Regan (I, iv, 328ff.): . 

Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable. 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She 11 tlay thy wolvish visage. Thou shalt find 
That i 11 resume the shape which thou dost think 
1 have cast off for ever; . . . 

Z is to supplement the letter by word of mouth (I, iv, 360): 

Inform her fnl! of my particular fear, 
And thereto add such reasons of your own 
As my compact it more. 

So in OP, the Messenger having assured Gen. that he has 
a ^bad tongue', a good command of ^Billingsgate', she declares 
him *a fit man for my purpose' and bids him corroborate 

the slanders in her letter (p. 337, 1. 20): 

These things (although it be not so) 
Yet thou ninat affirme them to be true, 
With othfio and protestations. 

Z manages to get his letter from Gon. read before Kent 
his from Lear (II, iv, 28—34). In OP Gon. intercepts her 
husband's ^Foste', to be dispatched in the interests of Lair's 
safety, and turns him into her own Messenger, substituting 
the ^etteis* to her sister ^which contayne matter quite con- 
trary to the other' (p. 337, 1. 20). Thus in both plays the 
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letter to Beg. fayoarable to the king is supplanted by one 
unfoTonrable. 

This interception l)y (iunorill has a pnrallel in tlie 
interception of Z witli Gon.'s letter to Kdniuiul. by Regan; 
but whereas Gonorill easily overcomes the Messcn^^or^s 
scruples by her ^sweet persuasions^ (p. 336, i. 10--*20), 
Z resists Beg.'s ciyolery (IV, 21 1). Began then makes 
Z the beaier of a *note' (L 29, 33) to Edmund from herself, 
of which we hear no more. It appears that Beg. wished 
to substitute her note for Gon.'s letter. She would certainly 
have done so, had she been allowed to unseal that letter. 
Thus the parailei is complete, but that in Oi^ the substitution 
succeeds, in Sh. fails. 

Further, Z is incited, bribed, by Regan, to murder 
Gloucester, IV, v, 371: 

If you do chaiice to hear of that Mind traitor, 
Preferment falls oa him that cats him off. 

He comes upon the ^prodaim'd prize', IV, vi, 230, but is 
hmdered in the attempt to *rai8e [his] fortunes' by Edgar. 
In OP, the Messenger is bribed by Ra^j^an, with u pur.so of 
gold for each, to murder both Leir and rerillus (who have 
something in connnun with Gloucester, of. g 19), but is 
moved from his purpose. The idea of having Leir murdered 
originates with Gonorill, but the dramatist is careful to share 
the blame. That of murdering Perillus, on the contrary, 
belongs entirely to Bagan. Neither Z nor the MosHonger 
returns, of course. Began and Hagan Ijoth wonder why, 
Cf. K. L. V, i, f> and OP, 8c. 25: p. 377, 1. 5. 

Finally, in both plays the daughter {(hm, in Hh.; in 
C)P primarily Ragan, though (ion. wrote it) is confronted 
^ith this incriminating letter, left in each caMO with the 
mtended victim, and the accompfuiyliiK action has been 
lemarked by Steevens and many otiH TH. The offpot It 
produces hardly comes up to (^xpectatioiis. Cf. K. L. V, lii, 
154 ff.: - 
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M, Shut your mouth, dime, 

(a) Or with this paper shall I stop it. — Sold, sir; 

(h) (c) Thou worse than any name, i«ad thine own vnL — 

(d) No tearing, lady; I perceive you know it 

. . Oon. Say if I do, the la^vs are mine^ not tliine. 

Who can arraign me fc i t :^ [Exit 
. ^ Alb. Most monstrous! Oh! — 

^ Know'st thou this paper? Ito Edmund 

With OP, Sc. 30: p. 384, 1. 20 £f.: — 

„ Xetr Oat on thee, viper, aomn, iiltliy parrieide, 

^ ' Uoie odions to my sight then is a loade: 

(c) Knowest tbon these letters? 

(d) [Sfte matches them & tearet Hvm 

(e) i2<v ^'unk you to outfsoe me with yoor paltry sorowles? .... 

and p. 383, L 301: 

, Cum. Thy slannders to our noUe vertnous Qoeenes 
' Weel in the battel ihnist them down thy thioto. 

19. Gloucester. The OU Man in lY, i. Some slight 

transference from Leir and Peiillus of OP to Gloucester 

seems to have taken place. The introduotioii of the Old 

Man in lY, i, may be due to Shakespeare's unwillingnesa 

to lose entirely the pathos, of which OP makes so extensive 

use (8c. 10, 14, 19) in the spectacle of one old man in 

utter distress being led and comforted by another, a faithful 

vassal of no less age and laiiniuty. The likelihood of this is 

increased when wo recall that- at the last scene-end a Servant 

was to find the iiedhim to lead Gloucester, and that here 

£dgar presents himself of his own accord.^) Of. £. L., lY, 

14 ff.: — 

Old lian, 0 my good lord, 

I have been your tenant, and yoor bther^ tenant. 

These fourscore years. 



*) It does not show a commendable attitude to call such apparent 
contradictions to readers of K. L., as Koppel does (p. 68), 'entscbiedeue 
Mangel'. The explanation of this 'decided fault' is of coui-se that Ul, vii, 
I03f. prepare the audience for the important incident of Edp^ar's meeting 
with his blinded fatht^r, and pass over the minor incident, inserted 
apparently for the reason above stated. 
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Glou, Away, get thee away; good friend, be gone; 
Ihy comforts can do me no good at all; 

Thee fhey may hurt 

(L 49) I>o as I bid thee, or latKer do thy pleasue; 

and 1. $1, the Old Man's iDtention to help, ^come on't what 
ynSl\ with Leir's attitude towards Peiilius from Sc. 14 (ct 
p. 115) and Sc. 10: p. 333, 1. 4, JFVr. 

I well do know, in course of former time 

How good my lord hath bin to me and mine. 
Xp«^3, 1. 11) Leir. Did I ere giue theo iiuing, to increase 

The due reuennues which thy father left? 
(p. 332, L 27) Leir, Ah, good my friend, how ill art thou aduisde 

For to consort with miserable men. 

Go, learn to flatter, 

Perillus shares with Leir the risk of assassinatioii (Sc. 19). 
The danger exists in the Arcadia as well, but there no 

one has the pluck of this Old Man: 'no bodie daring to 
shewe so much charitie, as to lende me a hande to guide 
my darke steppes: Till this sonne of mine . . . not recking 
the danger' . . . (ed. Sommer, L. 1891, p. 144). — Gloucester 
is to ^ray lhat the right may thnve' (V, ii, 2) in the battle. 
Similarly in OP Oordella, Leir, and Perillos promise to pray 
Hfaat victory may prosecute the right' (Sc. 30: p. 383, 1. 9). 
— Por the connection between Gloucester and Leir in OP, 

ft 

ci K. L. IV, i : 

Edgar iolu$; enter Oloooeetar led by the Old Hiii; Edgar sees 
them and leoognisee his fitthor (at onoe, of coniee) IV, i, 9: 

But who comes here? 
My &tber, poorly led? World, world, 0 world! 
Bat that ^y strange mutations make ns hate thee, 
life would not yield io age* 

Glou. laments his injustice to Edgar (1.21—26) thus revealing to the 
latter his changed f eellings towards him. Glon. recalls that the sight 
of PoorlTom the previons nif^t brought his son into his mind (34— 36). 
Later, Edgar in peasant^diogoise, still nnknown to Glon., addresses 
him repeatedly as father* (lY, vi, 72, 223, 260, 293; Y, ii, 1. It 
will be remembered that in the Arcadia Leonatos is never nnknown 
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to his Uind father); he reUtes (V, iii, 103—9) how he at length 

levealed binsoU and aaked his fktfaer^B bleMing, 

but his tlaw'd heart, 
Alack) too weak the conflict to support 
Iwizt two extremes of passion, joy and grief. 
Bust smiliQ^y. 

with OP, Sc. 24: 

Cordelia with Gallia and iiuniford; enter Leir and Terillus very 
famtly'; the others stand aside and overhear their talk; Cordelia 
remembers the voice, yet does not recognise her father in liis 
manner-disguise nntU Lnr laments his iiyostice to Cordelia; who 
then exclaims 371* I. 1): 

Alack, that ener 1 should line to see 
Hy noble fether in tiiis misery. 

Without revealing herself — she is disguised in peasant- die.^.-> — 
she addresses Leir as 'father**) (p. 371, 1. 19), 'Ah, good old father 
(p. 372, 1. 29). He replies (1. 31): 

Ah, good young dmightcr; 1 may call thee so, 
For thou art hke a daughter I did owe. 

She makes herself known at last. The sabsequent action of alternate 

kneeling to ask for blessing or forgiveness was fii-st noticed by Steevens 
as reoarring in E. L., lY, vii, 57—59. And cf. V, iii, 10, Lear: 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
And ask of tliee foiigiveness. 

Here the two plays diverge entirely. Wliilc Gloii. on 
recofi^nising Edgar, dies like the father of Lponatus,2) Leir 
implores ou Cordelia 'the blessing which the God of Abraham 

^) If Lloyd's surmise (cf. p. llOf.) is as wull-fouuded as it appears 
to me, Sh. used these 'confusions' with comic effect long before he con- 
templated King Lear. Cf. Her. of Yen. U, ii, where lAanoelot addresses 
old *giaveUblind' Oobbo repeatedly as ^ther*, then revealing himself as 
his son, kneels to ask his blessing. 

•) With V, iii, 196-9, qnoted above, of. Arcadia, p. U7i — Hhe 
blind IDog (hauing ... set the orowne vpon his sonne Leonatns head) 

with many tears (both of ioy and Borrow) setting forth . ene» 

in a moment died, as it should seeme: his hart broken with vnkindness 
db aflOiotion, stietdied so &rre beyond his limits with this exceese of 
comfort, as it was able no longer to keep safe his roial spfrits*. 
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gaue unto the tribe of Jrnto'; may her days be multiplied 

that she may see her children's children prosper aker her ) 
(p. .S76. 1. 1 — 14). Which sounds^ little ^bitter irony when 
we read of her fate in the chronicle (cf. § 25). 

Although in some cases the resembiaoce may be 
accidental, it must be dear from the instances adduced in 
this and the preceding §, that the part played by OP in 
shaping Shakespeare's plot was by no means inconsiderable. 
But there can be no talk of imitation', an ill-chosen word 
used by some of the older editors (e. g. by Steevens, cf. 
Fiimess, p. 302). 'The distance is always immeasurable 
between the hint and the fulfilment (Furness, p. 383). I 
have quoted above the exclamation of Edgar on recognising 
Gloucester, corresponding (if the word may be applied to 
two things so dissimilar) so that of Cordelia on recognising 
Leir, as typical of that immeasurable distance between the 
two plays. While Cordelia gives vent to a mere common- 
place expression of grief, witii absolutely no thought behind 
it: 'Alack, that ever I should live to see' etc. ( — but she 
has never contemplated death); on the other hand, from 
Edgar we have one of those magic utterances which defy 
comment, and on which the remarks of commentators with 
whom we are unable to agree form most iiritatbg reading. 
In spite of which I have ventured to give in App. I an ex- 
planation of what the lines suggest to myself. 

20. The kingr of France. The disinterested love of ^ 
France for Cordelia is a part of the original story. In 
Geoffrey he hears of Cordeilla's beauty, and sends ambassadors 
to ask her in marriage. They return with the answer that 
he may have her, but without any dowry, for Leir has 
distributed all between her sisters. Then Aganippus, amore 
virginis tnflammatw (cf. I, i, 257: 'tis strange that from 
their cold'st neglect, My love should kindle to inflamed 
respect) sent back to say tliat \w had enough of j?n!tl and 
silver and other possessions, se vera tantummodo puellam 
cap^are (cf.1, 1,255: Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon). 
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— In no earlier version except OP does he conduct his 
suit in person, and only there is to be found a iiint of 

rivals in her love. In Sc. 2 we learn that Cordelia has 
daily 'several choyce of snters . . and of the best dej^^ee' 
(p. 310, 1. 22) but none of these put iu an appearance Tho 
deciaion which is to be made between the two rivals, 
apparently by Cordelia herself (cf. I, i, 49) recalls The 
Merehafd cf Venice^ which probably was dependent to some 
slight degree on OF (cf. p. 212, note 1), and from which the 
expression 'quest of love' (I, i, 196) is perhaps transferred 
(cf. Mer, of Ven. I, i, 172: many Jasons come in quest of 
her). — The title 'king of France' is perhaps wortli noticing, 
(ieoffrey's rex Francorum is generally rendered kin^^ of 
France (vis. in Wace, Lay, KM, FFB, (iK L Cxt, MfM 75, 
Rast; MB; MS. Beg; LRB; BS; KG; PL; TC; Hard; Fab, 
Grft; Fercef: roy des Branoois) but offends the historical 
sense of some chroniclers: HH corrects to Oallorum', 
FY and Leland wfite ^regulus Gallorum'; Fab, Grft, Rast 
retain 'king of Fraiince' only under protest; MfM 87 changes 
to 'Prince of Fraunce'.*) "Warner and OP call him the 
'Gailian king', but in OP his country is France.') In PQ 
he is 'Aganip of Celtica'. In Hoi. Aganippus 'was one of 
the twelve kings that ruled Gallia' and 'one of the princes 
of Gallia (which now is called France)^. It is questionable 
whether Sh. would have followed MfM 75 in preference to 
other an^orities but for the support of Geoffrey, but this is 
a point on wliich little weight can be laid. 

France does not appear after T, i, but he raises an 
army (and in Qj brings it over to Britain) to restore Lear 
to hia throne. In Geofb^ey and elsewhere, except in tliree 
versions, he does this apparently on his own initiative. But 
in LRB he' levies the army ^par cunseil sa fenune la reine. 

^) But not consisently. Higgins changes 'iing' to 'piiooe' in St 14 
and 15, but allows 'king' to stand in St. 22 and 25. . 

') In GTilh, ■\^''avrin, Naucl, Godet, Harry, Tys also king of Gallia 
or Gaul; Waa(^: Agauipus de beiges; Bouchart: roy do Neastrie. 
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In 8h. he does so at Cordelia's wish. So, too, in MfM. 
With IV, iv, 24: 

Therefore great France 

My mourning and importun'd tears hath pitied. 

ci MfM 75, St 22, 1. 3: 

Then I besought my kuig vrith ieuee vpoii my knee, 
That he would aide my father thus by them miroede, 
Who nought at all my humble heat ixtfoade, 
But sent to euery coast of Fraunce for ayde, 
Whereby my father home might bo oonneide. 

r 

Bi MfM 87, 1. 3 — 4 are re-written: 

Then humbly I besought my noble King so free, 
That he would aide my father thus by his abusde: 

To one who has made a compaiatiTe stndy of the Lear- 
story, Kent's question, IV, iii, 1, is curiously suggestire. 
Not that France has ever suddenly gone back, but that 
there is a constant difference of opinion as to his coming 

to Britain at all. In three editions of Geoffrey Franco 
comes with Cordeilla, Leir himself being in command of t 
the expedition: — *duxit secum L«eir Agauippum (ed. Asc, 
genenun suum) fiiiamque suam et coUectam multitudinem 
in Britanniam, cum generis pugnavit et isriumpho potitus 
est*. But Gommelin, 1587, omits Aganippum and reads: — 
'duxit secum Leir fiHain suam', etc^ with which MW agrees. 
And copies of Geoffrey omitting Agauippum must have lain 
before MB, Wace, MW, and many others. So that in most 
accounts where details of the restoration arc p;ivon, Fmice ^ 
hands over the host he has assembled to Ijoir and Cordeilla, 
and himself stays at home (namely, in MB; Wace, Lay, K^I, 
FPB, EPB, GEI, Cxt, East, Wayrin, MfM; MW, Tys, GKB, 
WCoY, PL, Eul Hist, Hard, Bouch, Percef, Godet). Bouchart 
gives a reason for his so doing: 'car pource que Aganpus 
estoit mal ayse de son corps il ne pouoit voyager'. And 
Harding another: 

For ho was olde, and might not well traaell 
In his penone, the warree to pieoaile* 
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MfM also apologises for the separation of Coidila from her 
husband (St 23): 

And I likewiM of lone and raaemit meere good will 

Desir'd my Lord, bee would not take it ilL 
If I departed for a spaee withall, 
lo take a part, or eiae my Hftther's thiaU. 

But where he does go to Britain, he generally takes command, 
as in MSHeg., GCant, BS, RG, TC, Warner, OP. In HH, 
however, Cordeilla is apparently the leader^); and in Hoi. 
Aganippas's presence is merely an afterthought, added by 
Hoi to Gxt whom he is here paraphrasing. Leir is in y 
command,*) as in Geoffrey, and generally. Occasionally, in 
the absence of iier husband, the army is entrusted to Cor- 
deilla. It is so in PL: 

XjO ray de Fiaiuioe son host ad tost assemble. 
A CordeUe sa femme tat Tad eonumnde, 
E oele en Brettaygne of Leyr est aryrft. 

In FQ no mention is made of her husband's part, but 

. . . after all, an army strong she leau'd, 
To war on those, which him had of his realme beraau^d. 
So to his crowne ahe him restored againe. 

In MfM 75 Prance commits *the souldiours' to her 'fathers 
aged hand' (St. 23) but in MfM 87 'vnt*) captayne^ eiiery 
band'. In OP Lord Mumford is the (iallian king's lieutenant, 
much in evidence during the fighting (Sc. 31). In Qi 
France leaves in command the Marshal of Erance, Monsieur 
la Far (IV, iii, 10). 

The king of France brings over the expedition (IV, ii, 
56; Y, I, 25) but is suddenly called back by affairs of state 



^) Cordeilla . . . cam viro ano . . . Britanniam petiit, ducesqne 
aooeratos debeUans et interficiens regno patrem trinmphose restituit. 

') Hoi.: — Leir and his daTiG:htor Cordeilla with hir husbaude 
tooke the sea, and arriuing in Britaiue, fought with their enimies . . . 
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before the Gendemen sent by Kent to Cordelia performs 
his commission (IV, iii, 1—8, 39). AH this, however, is in 

only; in F, he does nut come to BriUiin with Cordelia, 
who is at the head of the expedition (IV, iv, 21 — 24) though 
not in actual command of the troops (IV. vi, 219: Though 
that the Queen on special cause is here, Her army is moved 
on). Fi then agrees pretty much with FQ; Q with 01* 
rather than Hoi. Bat smoe 8h. alone keeps Lear in Britain, \j \^ 
the results of this particular investigation are unimportant 
for our chief purpose. 

Far more interesting are the inferences we may draw 
with regard to the relationship of the two texu^. it has 
been show/^p. i98ff.) that IV, iii belongs, with IV, iv and 
IV, vii of Q,, to a later recension than is represented b}^ 
these two scones in F,. In this inserted scene, IV, iii, the 
absence of France in the subsequent part of the play is 
explained, I. 1—8: he has been suddenly required in his 
own country. And since the only two passages in the play 
that give us to understand that !EVance had come to Britain 
are also peculiar to Q,, not found in F,, it is a natural 
inference that they are also of later date tiiaii the Fj text 
of IV, ii and V, i, and that they bring France over tV>r 
some special purpose, to be sent back again in IV. iii, 
when his further presence is unnecessary, or rather wiien 
his absence is necessary. Why where these additions made? 

In some versions there is another reason given for the 
separation of Gordeilla from her husband. Working with 
copies of Geoffrey that read duxU Leir secum filiam 8uam, 
omitting Aganippiim^ MB and Wace are brought face to 
face with the question, Why does Cordoilla leave her husband 
and go to Britain witli Leir, who musi be well able to^ 
take care of himself, since he is in command of the ex- 
pedition? Seeing that Cordeilla succeeds Leir at his death 
three years later, both find the same answer: she goes 
over in order to succeed Leir if he is able to recover the 
kingdom. Of. 
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MB, T. 3405 Wace, v. 2082 

Sa fiUe en a od &ei meneie fAganipas] si li livra 

Dame sera de la cnntreie Ck>rdeille qui od lui fast 

S'il ja sun regne puet ravoir et apres lui son regno Snst 

Dft li Toldia faire son hoir. s'il le poeient delivrer 

et des mains as gendres oster, 

Jrom Wace this motive is repeated in Lay, and finds its 
way by the nsnal course, to Gxt: — ^and Oordeil also 

come with her fader in to Brytayne for to haiie the royame 
after hir faders deth'. Hoi. enlarges on Cxt: — 'It was 
accorded, that Curdeilla sliould also £ro with him to take 
possession of the land, tlie which he promised to leauo vnto 
hir^ as the rightfull inheritour after his decesse, notwith- 
standing any former grant made to hir sisters or to their 
husbands in anie manor of wise*. Shakespeare read this 
imputation in Hoi.; hence Cordelia's disavowal of selfish 
purposes (IV, iv, 23): 

0 dear lather, 
It is thy business that I go about; 

Therefore great France 

My mourning and importon'd tears hath pitied. 

No blown ambitkm doth our anna incite, 

But love, dear love, and our aged father's right. 

If only Albany bad heard this! . For Goneril's 'mild husband', 
her ^morai fooF, was always inclined to take the king's side 
(I, iv, 335; lY, ii, 96). In him are centred our hopes for 
the king, raised by repeated allusions to disagreement and 

rumours of war "between the dukes (II, i, 11, 28, 117; III, 
i, 19—29; III, iii, 9). When he hoard that the French 
power was landed, ho smiled (IV. ii, 5). It is ^vith much 
ado' that ho is persuaded to be 4n person' with his forces 
(IV, v, 1 — ^3), which have been 'set forth' by the exertions 
of Goneril, who went home (IV, ii, 17) to give the distaff 
into her husband's hands. Surely if he had known there 
was no ulterior purpose behind Cordelia's invasion, he would 
have been roused out of his weak, irresolute, laisser faire 
policy. There is some spirit in him (cf. V, iii, 40 ff.). 
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It was with the intention, I think, of somewhat streng- 
thening Albany's character, that Sh. brought over the king 
of France. It is becaase Alb. belieyes France to be at the 
head of the invading forces that he is readily persuaded to 
pass over domestic broils and combine against the enemy 
(V, i, 29). Franco has now returned (IV, iii), but that is 
unknown to Albany. Cf. Y, 25, Q|, Alb, 

for this bnsineas, 
It tonohas ufi, as Firmiee invades our land 
Not bolda the king, with others, whom, I fear, 
Moat juat and heavy eanaea make oppose 

Previously, Goneril had endeavoured to rouse him, IV, ii, 
55, Qj; 

— Where's thy drum? 
France spreads his Imnners in our noiaelesa land, 
With plumed helm thy state begins to threat 

The belief that Franco lias invaded Britain in his own in- 
terests leads Albany to put aside other ([iiestions and fight 
against Cordelia's forces. And since now there is a sufficient 
reason to prevent Albany from going over to the invaders, 
his favourable bearing towards Lear may be made more 
emphatic. Hence the other additions in lY, ii, in Qj, vis, 
1. 31—49, ($2—68. 

Thus the discovery of the identity of the KnigfU or 
Gentleman of with the nuncitis of Geoffiey shows that 
by far the greater number of lines in after IV, i, which 
are not given by Fj, are of later date than the F| text 
Q, appears to represent a rerision of the play by Shake* 
speare himself^ at least in IV, ii; IV, iii; TV, iv (Qeni, changed 
to Doct,}; IV, vii and V, i. Purthcr than this I am not 
prepared to go at present, but I hope to return at some 
future time to a question no less difficult than interesting. 

21. Learns character. The king's irrational conduct 
in disinheriting his favourite daughter does not escape 
censure in early versions. BS states at the outset that Leir 
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was not considered a wise man (ekki var hann Titr madr 
kalladr); Bouohart writes of the ^grande foUe* of the king 
who reigned forty years with great prudence and prosperity 

Basques vers la fin de son eage, on le sens In! defuUit'; 
Caj). xiii of Cxt. relates *Howe kynge leyr was dryuen out 
of his iande thurgh his folyo'. No one attempts to eliminate 
that irrationality which indeed is part of the original folk- 
tale turned into saga by Geoffrey. On the contrary it is 
increased when, as frequently happens (cf. § 24), Gordeilla's 
answer is rationalised, and instead of speaking in riddles, 
she makes a straightforward declaration of filial love, for 
then the father's anger becomes altogether unintelligible. 
The story suffei*s much in tiiis respect, yet retains its hold 
by virtue of the second motif of the unfilial children and 
the true Youngest-Best It is often as if the first scene 
of the drama were omitted. Loir's folly is lost sight of, 
and his sufferings at the hands of his ungrateful daughters 
tend to make of him a martyr, a mirror ,of mild patience. 
This is particularly his character in BG (cf. p. 49 f.) 
and OP. 

It was partly in the original story that Shakespeare 
found inspiration for a Lear so different in every wa^^ 
from the king in OP. Here he read of a Leir who sixty 
years *viriliter regnavit', and finally, at the end of his mis- 
fortunes, himself led to Britain the army which France put 
at his disposal, and defeated his sons-in-law, taking that 
▼engeance at last for which he had longed: '0 irata fortuna, 
veniotne dies unquam qua ipsis vicem reddere potero, qui 
sic tempora mea sicut paupertatem meam diffugerunt?' 
Cf. TV, 'vi, 188 — 191, the thnuo:lits of venj^eanco that haunt 
Lear, and U, iv, 281—5. Gervinus, comoienting on ^Shake- 
speare's creation, 'every inch a King^ even in his madness, 
writes to the effect (I can only quote from memory) that 
Lear in his extreme old age and in his utter derangement 
looks back upon his fighting days, referring of course to 
V, iii, 277—8: 
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I luive seen the day, with my good biting ftiohioii 
I would hare made them skip. I am old now, 
And these same orossee epoil me. 

Is there not tlie same spirit in the old kiiiir who is supposed 
to say (but in good set terms): ^magis etenim aggravat me 
illius temporis memoria, quo tot centenis millibus militum 
stipatus et moenia urbium diruere, et provincias hostium 
vastare solebam: quam calamitas miBeriae meae, quae ipsos 
qui jam sub pedibus meis jacebant, debilitatem meam deserere 
coegit'. And would not the Leir who vanquished 'tliese 
sons-in-law'*) have been capable of killing the slave who 
hanged Cordelia? 

We have to go back from Shakespeare 300 years to 
find a Leir in any way comparable to ^tbis old majesty'. 
Then in Layamon we meet again with the king who swears 
his pagan oaths, and goes hunting with his knights, with 
hawks and hounds. Further back still, and in MS. Reg. we 
find a king who also swears 'par ses idles' his daughter 
shall not have a foot of his land, who when Gonorille bids 
him disquantity his train, in fury summons his men to 
mount, and rides off to Kegan ; and when Gonorille sneers at 
him, on his return, curses the hour that she was bom and 
that she ever was engendered. 

What a woeful change for the better in the Leir of OFl^ 
An old man weary of the world, and the world of him 
(Sc. 1; p. 308, 1.7), who fain would think upon the welfare 
of his soul, and take him to his prayers and his beads. 

») Cf. MB, V. 3479: — 

En I'estur est li rois Leir 
Si se cumbat de grant air 
8*iL des dous dns se puet vongier 
n nes^voldra i c parnier 

N^est pas merveile s'il s'en veiige 
Et s'il Ja terre lor ohalenge 
Ainc ne veistes a nul jar 
£a Dole terre iteil estur. 
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He 'puts up ail wrongs, and never gives reply*: ackno^v ledges 
that his heavy sins deserve this punishment 'and more than 
this ten thousand thousand times';*) wishes for death; would 
rather not be called ^My lord'; takes a prayer-book with 
hfm when he goes out early one morning, and falls asleep 
over ii^ ^Der Alte janunert Einen, aber Hitleid hat man 
nicht mit ihm/ 

The contrast is so marked that frequently one is temp- 
ted to see in Shakespeare's Lear tlie intentional antithesis 
to the Leir of the play that had been 'divers and sundry 
times lately acted'. Compare, for instance, U, iv, 273: 

But for true need, — 
YoQ heavens, give me that patience, patienoe I need! 

followed by the sadden revulsion: 

Ton see me here, you gods, a poor old maa| 
As full of grief as age; wretx^hed in both! 
If it be yott that sths these daii|;hteis* hearts 
Agauist their iiitiier, fool me not so maxh 
To bear it tamelr; tonoh me with noble anger, 
And lei not women's weq^na, wat^^diops, 
Stain my man's eheeks! 

with Hhe mviTour of mild patience' in OF who tries to 
pacify GonoriUe (Sc. 10), and *dews his aged cheeks with 
wasting tears' when the best he can say is wrested straight 
into another sense (p. 332). In all versions Leir weeps. 
At I, iv, 320 the hot tears break from him perforce, but 
here (II, iv, 285): — 

^) So. 10; bnt when in So. 19 the Hessenger aoonaes him of being 
foil of heynoQS mn* Leir demnrs: — ^Ah no, my fnend, thon art de- 
oeyned much*. 

*) The aaonymona dramatist had some sense of humonr* While 

the two old men are asleep, the shaghaired assassin disarms them, i. e. 

takes their prayer-books from them ; then gently reproves them for falling 
asleep when thpy 'should watch and pray'. Whereupon 

Leir. My friend, thou seemst to be a proper man. 
A£e».[aau2eJ 'Sblood, how the old slaue daws me by the elbow! 
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Tott tiiiok rn weep; 

No, I'll not weep: 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a himdred thousand flaws, 
^ Or ere 1*11 weep. 0 fool! I shall go mad. 

Patience is the one quality that Lear most lacks. He 
^can be patient', he says (II, iy, 233); he ^will be the pattern 
of all patience' (in, ii, 37); but Svhere is the patience'? 
(Ill, vi, 61). Cf. ni, vi, 5 and see farther § 24. 

Further, the siiiipie dignity of Lear's Sophoclean line, 
in, ii, 59: 'I ;ini a man more sinned against than sinning*, 
is in direct, perhaps conscious contrast with the abject c^t 
of the old pietist in OP, Sc. 10 (cf. p. 22V). 

Gon. and Bag. agree, Sc. 2, that Leir ^is alwayes in 
extremes' (of. I, i, 291^305, *full of changes,' *fhe beet and 
soundest of his time . . but rash,' ^imconstant starts') but 
this trait of his character is bidden from all other observers, 
except of course in the one tradirional act of folly. 

A£:^ain, Gon. complains to Skai. (Sc. 9) of the 'quips and 
peremptory taunts' she daily endures from her doting father, 
but altogether in bad faith, for we find Leir saying and 
doing the best he can (Sc. 10) to appease her causeless in- 
^dignation. On the contrary Shakespeare's Lear meets resent- 
ful protests with fie rce intracta ble irony (Herford, p. 12). 
Cf. I, iv, 257: Tour name, fair gentlewoman?* — 11, iv, 129, 
the ironical greeting, late in the day, to Reg. and Cornwall : 
'Goodm.orrow to you both\ — With Gonoriirscomplaint(Sc.9): 

I cannot make me a new fashioned gowne, 

And set it forth with more than common cost; 
Bat his old doting doltish withered wit, 
Is sore to giae a senoelees oheok for it 
cf. U, iv, 270: 

Thou art a iadyj 
K only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st, 
Wbidi dcaroely keeps thee waim. 

and for the most striking example of 'quips and peremptory 

taunts\ the first words we hear from Lear to Goneril under 
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the new regime^ I, iv, 208: *How now, daugliter! what makes 
that frontlet on ? Metliinks you are too much of late i'the frown*. 

Quip is the mo«t oommon Sbakeepetnan word for a puD, and 
iraplies aamam. Although I can flad no support in Ellis, there is, 
I beUeve, snob a quip bere^ hi frontlet: frown. In 1 H IV, I, iii, 
19, the king in anger dismisses Woroester with 'And nnyesty might 
never yet endue The moody frontier of a servant brow*. 'S^ntier/ 
Wright remarks, is apparently used ^ with some referenoe to Hrt or 
head-dress.' And, I think, with the same play on froim in the first 
syllable. — The notes given by Fomess on *frootlet' shows its use 
in the sense of a forehead-cloth, worn at night to prevent . wrinkles. 
In Euphues it is called a 'frowning-cloth'. Staunton remarks on its 
effect in contracting the brows, but thinks that Lear speaks meta- 
phorically. Of fonrse no one could suppose Gon. to appear in a 
forehead-cloth, iua\- dinner-time. Hut 'frontlet' has another meaning. 
The NED shows its uso as a generic name for coronet or small crown, 
from Guillim. 1610,: 'Twixt an Earle and a Vicounts Frontilets, The 
ods IS like: so needicissc to be leam'd'; in l.jirJ Queen Elizabeth of 
York had a new 'frontlet of golde'. The stage often retains such 
symbols of rank where in actual life they would not be worn. And 
piotorial representations generally give Lear a crown, even in the 
mad soenes (of. Gilbert's drawings, and the illnstrations in the 
JjeopcM Shakespeare), and his daughters some kind of a metal hoad- 
ornament (cf. also Abbey's frontispiece to Marpnr^i Mogatme Deo. 
1902). Firobably Ooneril appears in I, iv, in a frontlet betokening , 
higher tank than the coronet of a dnchess she wears in I, i, and 
Lear whose jealousy for the reservations he had made has been arou- 
sed (I, iv, ()0 — 78), is moved thereby to this quip and peremptory 
taunt. This agrees with Goneril's character (cf. § 23). ITer aggressive 
allusion to her 'graced palace' as ^this our court' shows that she now 
regards herself as a queen. — I might here bring in the remark that 
from IV, vii, 20, when TiCar has been 'array'd' (cf. p. 199) he un- 
doubtedly wears his crown again. This partly explains the ai){>arent 
contradiction in 1 1G8 of the Ballad (cf. p. 140). — Anachronism-huntei-s 
may Lu gratihed to learn that according to the history Leai- could 
not have worn a golden crown at all, for 'Dunwallo Mulmutius . . 
caused hlmselfe to be crowned with a crowne of gold, the verie first 
of that mettall (if any at ail were before in vse) tbat was wome 
among the kmgs of this nation' (Hoi. p. 195; cf. Geoif. II, xvii). 8h. 
was aware of this fact. Cf. Cymb. Ill, i, 68: 

Muluiutius made our laws. 
Who was tho first of Britain which did put 
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His bfows within a golden crown, and eoll'd 
Himoftlf a king. 



22. Lear's tuadiiess. It appears as if the possibility 
of Leir's going mad were never very remote. In MS. Reg. 
we read that when Leir heard Regan's refusal, Tur pol dire 
tut Tif ne desae' (cf. Diez, degoer^ von Sinnen sein, rasen). 
MB uses a like expression frequently: of Leir when he 
heard Oordeiile's answer (v. 2S83: A poi de duel n'est 
esragiez), auain at the first reduction (v. 3090: A poi que 
il dc duel n osrage. Trestoz ti-esmue en sun corage) and again 
after the last retkictiiui (v. iUtitt: Desturbeiz est en sun 
corage. Por poi que il de duel u'esrage); but also of Cor- 
doille (V. 3325: Quant la rome ot lo message, A poi qu'ele 
de duel ne rage; For sun pere out lo cuer dolent, 8i en 
plora mult tendrement). so that we see that it is only a 
hyperbolical formula, not uncommon in Old French. Wace 
uses a similar figure in the word applied to Loir's lament, 
V. 2021; *Leir forment se denicuta'. It can (uily be taken 
here in its transferred sense of made his moan'. In KM 
the king exclaims, v. 2457, *My wyt and al myn help ys 
gon', but continues to rail at 'Lady Fortune' in the approved 
manner. Wavrin when telling of Oordeilla's orders for the 
<»ire of her father (ipsum infinnum fingeret, et balnearet, 
1^'., cf. p. 198), writes ^et lui commanda quil le menast en 
one de ses citez pour se reposer et aisier tant quil feust 
bien revenus a hii'. In OP I^ir speaks of his 'crazed 
thoughts' (Sc. 23: p. 3(i8. 1. 27) and in Sc. 24 (ialliu bids 
Cordelia forbear a wiiile to make herself known to her 
father, 



But Leir is never nearer being actually mad than is Glou- 
cester when he says, III, iv, 171, 'I am almost mad myself, 
and 1. 175^ *The grief hath crazed my wits*. All these 



vntill his strength e returne, 



Lest beiiif^ ouei-ioyed with seeing: thee, 

His pooro weak serices sliowld IViisake their offtce, 

And so our cause ol ioy be tumU to sorrow. 



PtUaestra. XXXV. 
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quotations merely show that it was the common belief that., 
as joimg Lucius heard 'his grandsire say full oft Exti-emity 
of griefs would make men mad' (Tit Audr. lY, i, 18). The 
boy had read too 'that Heeaba of Troy ran mad through 
sorrow*. This passage in 2Vt Amir, is soffident to show 
that the idea of madness would readily occur to Shake- 
speare. — In one of tlie folk-tales a son and daughter drive 
the famer mad by dep^*!!!? Iiini aiul imprisoning him in a 
frightful dungeon. He is restored by the father of the 
heroine's princely lover, but 'par malbeur le pore de Jdario 
^t r^llement fou, et ce ne fut qu'aprds toute une ann^e 
de caresses et de ddvouement sans homes que cette fille^ 
aimante r^nssit a lui rendre la raison* (MarU la fiUe du 
rm in Ortoli Contes pop. de Tile de Corse, P. 1883, p. 48). 
The mere idea was a commonphiee: it is the way in which 
liar's insiuiuy is depicted that places it so far above all 
♦ 'ther attempts. Here ii \v,-uld not be difficult to show that 
>h. learnt a little from Kyd's Hierooimo, and from Titus 
Andraakm}) , 
23. Ctooeril and Regan. The initiative of Goneril/ v 
and the zeal with which Regan furthers her sister*s vindictiTe 
schemes, ifujilities noted br Gervinus, are not added by 
Shak'-«l't';irt\ l>ut are inherent in the story, (it.ucril is the 
leadm^ spirit by birthright. T\w tjuestion is first juit to 
the eldest, and she gives a flattering answer. Kegan imitates, 
and endeavours to <:»> beyond her. Leir stays first with 
Maglaunus. the eldest daughter is therefore the originator 
uf the reductions, whDe Regan again follows suit It is the 
same everywhere. In OP the plot on the king's life also 
originates with OonoriU. and Regan is only too ready to have 



Tbe FMSODS of the inner light critics for takiog this pby away 
from the Fhst Folio are uisiifficient The poet who when tamed forty 
could write £. I» m, rii, would not neooBsaiily shrink when under thirty 
from the blood and horrors of that most popnlur tragedy. Besides the 

-imile of the Texed sea in III, i, uso i in Hamkt and Lttur (cf. p. 19). 
cl IH. Andr. m, ii, 9—14 with K. L. U, iv, 128. 
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Leir murdered and Perillus as well. — This plot, passing 
into OP from Warner, necessitates Leir's hast\^ fli2:ht to 
France: it is also used in King Lear (111, vi, 90: Ohu. 
I have o'erheard a plot of death upon him) causing the 
king's immediate removal towards Dover, in the litter. 

Shakespeare appears to have accepted a hint of differen- 
tiation from OP. In both plays, Gon. is vain, fond of dress 
and display, while Beg. is very ready with her hands, 
inclined tu pereonal violence. 

In OP, Sc. 2. (ron. complains to Rag. of Cur. that 'We 
cannot have a quaint device . . or new made fasliion . . but 
if she like it, she will have the same', and in Sc. 9 to Skal. 
that XiOir checks her if she sets forth a new &shioned gown 
with more than common cost, or makes a banquet extra- 
ordinary, to grace herself and fjpi'ead her name abroad. In 
Sc. 6 she imputes her own inordinate love of finery to 
Curdelhi: 'Sheele lav iier husbands bent'fico on her back, 
Euen in one gowiH'. if she mnv liaue lier will'. Sc. 20 the 
Gallian ambassador refeis to lier as 'the stately Queene'. 

Kent calls Oon. 'Vanity the puppet (II, ii, 40); Alb. 
calls her 'this gilded serpent' (Y, iii, 84). It is to Gron., 
not to Beg, (there is no compulsion, but from the course 
of the story: Lear has now abandoned the thought of 
staying with Reg. whose 'What need one?' is perhaps a 
suggestiun to (ion. rather tliaii addressed to Lear) that Lear 
directs the reproacfi of useless go]ir(M)iisness in her dress 
(II, iv, 272). See p. 224 on Gon.'s ^frontlet'. 

Bagan in OP, Sc. 22, talks of going to Prance, 'with 
these nayles' to scratch out Cordelia's 'hatefull eyes', if she 
were sure that *the detested witch' had wrought some charm 
or invocation on Leir. Cf. Lear to Gon. of Reg., I, iv, 329: 

When she shall hear of this, with her nails 
She'll flay thy woh'ish visage. 

And Glou. to Keg. 111. vii, 56: 

Because T would not see thy orael nails 
Pluck out his poor old ejes, . . . 

15* 
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In Sc. 25, fearing her TictiniB have escaped, Bag. dedaies 
lierself quite out of charity ¥ritb heartless men, afraid 

To giue a stab, or slit a paltry Wind-pipt), 
Which are ao easy matters to be done. 
WeU, had I thoogbt the slaae would seme me ao, 
Myself would have bin execationer. 

He that repines at me, how ere it stands, 
'Twere best for him to keepe him from my haods. 

Sc. 22 she strikes the (ialliaii ambassador, and terms him 
a ^peasant', a name she also applies to her defaulting Mes- 
senger (Sc. 25). — Regan plucks (jloucester by the beard 
(III, Tii, 38), and when the sen-ant intervenes, repines at 
her, she exclaims peasant stand up thus!', takes a sword 
and runs him through. 

It seems from Abbey s splendid painting of 'Goneril and 
Kegan' (cf. Harper's Mag., Dec 02) as if i have been beating 
in an open door here and on p. 224. The portraits show us, 
besides other features generally recognised, Gon. in a gorgeous 
dress, far outshining her more masculine and muscular sister, 
and wearing a *fi'ontlet' imn h uioiv iiia^iiiticont than that 
of Jvoiraii. Hut these two |)()iiits have never, to my know- 
ledge, been taken up in the comuieut. 

24. Cordelia's answer. The original text needs to 

^ be read attentively: — At Cordeilla ultima, cum intellexisset 

I eum [cie'iuhiiii |)ati-('in| piaedictiU'Uin adulationibiis aeciuie- 

visse. (a) tentaie ilium cupiens, aliter resporniere perrexit: 
' ^ \ ^ i^st uspiam, mi pater, iilia quae patrem suum plusquam 
^ o. > patrem diligere praesumatV non reor equidem ullam esse, 
' ,^ ^ quae hoc fateri audeat, (b) nisi jocosis verbis veritatem 
'I ^, celare nitatur. (c) Kempe ego dilexi te semper ut patrem, 
, ^ nec adhuc a proposito meo divertor. (d) Etsi a me magis 
oxtorquere insistis, audi certitudinem anioris, queni adversus 
to liabeo. (»') et interrogationibus tuis finoni inipt)ne. 
(f) Eteuim quantum babes, tantum vales, tantumque te 
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diligo. — Porro pater ratus earn (g) ex abundantia cordis 

dixisse, vehementer indignanSf 

This part of Geoffirey's narrative is so delicately balancedK^ 

tbiit all attempts at abridgment or at free translation lead 
to disaster. If 1 leave little to the reader's intelligence in 
comnientiug un it it is because justice has never been done 
to Geoffrey's fineness of touch. — Although Cordeilla sees t/ 
throagh her sisters, she does not openly accuse them of 
flatteiy (as, for example, in OP) but implies by her veiled 
allusion, (b), that their extravagant professions are only a 
joke, for sorely no daughter can say she loves her father 
more than her father. The young Cordeilla's tact and loyalty 
towards her elder sistere in making a way i\\ escape for 
them if she is successful in warning: her lather, are wurtiiy 
of the (juoen who ten or more yeai-s later (cf. 26) firet 
restores her forlorn father to the dignity beseeming his 
estate, before allowing herself or any one else to see him 
(cf. p. 194, note ; p. 198), But — to apply Coleridge's comment 
on Cordelia — *there is something of disgust at the ruthless 
hypocrisy of her sisters, and some little faulty admixtui-e 
of pride and suUennes in* (d) and (e). 'and her tone is well 
contrived to lessen the glaring absurdity' of heir's conduct. 
Her final sentence, (f), warns her father of the danger in 
giving away his property. Cordeilla shrinks from a plain 
revelation of her sistere^ interested love, and her father fails 
to see the irony of her self-depreciation. He has as yet no 
conception of her high ideal of fQial love, and in spite of 
(c) and (b) he takes (f) literally, thinking, (g), that rliis 
really expieeses her own sentiments. (With (g) cf. I, i, lOti, 
htant. But goes % heart with this?)^) 

AK jj^^^^^^'^ GeofTrey's acquaintance with the Vulgate. Cf. LukeVF, 
«: BOBnghftmode bono thebauro cordis suiprofeit boniini: et mains homo 
"ISmdW^ ^'"''^^'"^ enini cordis os loquitur'. 

■ ^p"!!.*^ *S brou^^ht into connection with tho story 

^ ^ ^^yx%\ii. Cf. *0 generation of vipers' etc. 
with -a TiperooB genenlioD and accui^t!' See p. 107. 
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Leir certainly was a foolf but we must remember that 
there are many who share his folly m so far as they no 

more understand the roal purport of Cordeilla's answer tliari 
did her father. This is due, however, to mere iiiadvcrtonce 
in the rdinmeutattvrs, who neglect the original story in the 
strangest manner. Herford ^vrites of Cordeilla's 'brutal' 
reply in (Geoffrey, (f), because he had not read Geoffirey, 
hut Holinshed, who like many other chroniclers ruins the 
subtle psychology of the origiDal in his anxiety to be brief. 
Hoi. omits (b) and (g). 

Tran^tors frequently endeavour to make Oordeilla more 
readily intelligible to their readers, but fail to observe that 
tliey thereby damage the story by iiiaking the absurdity of 
Leir's conduct still more glaring. It will he seen from the 
following brief review of the answer in tiie intermediato ^' 
versions how tenderly the original text needs to be handled. 

(a) is changed by Wace to 'a sun pere se vout gaber' 
(v. 1765), without much detriment to his own account; but 
the change sends Lay, who also generalises (f), hopelessly 
astray: — tha answarede Gordoille, lude and no whitstille? 
mid gomene and mid lehtre\ The omission of imtare tOxm 
cupieut' leads Lay to say that Cor. determined to say sooth, 
where hei* sisters had flattered (v. 3031 — 6). But when 
she answers -with uanie and laughter', there is perhaps more 
reason for Leir s anger, but it is impossible to find that 
Lay had any clear conception of the situation he describes. 
— Similarly M8 Keg. turns (a) into her intention to speak 
the truth, and follows this up with (c) and (f). And KG 
omits (a)^ and states emphatically (714, 720) that Cor. in 
saying (i) >i)oke the *soth', as she intended, because she 
could not flatter (711). Tys turns (a) into 'determined to 
answer with moderation', with the like incongruous result. 
Fab. (irft. Hoi. all emphasise her intention to speak no 
otherwise than as lier 'conscience leadeth' her. And TO 
keeps (a), yet leads up to (f) by the same talk of her 'con- 
science' (v. 3413). It is plain that these chroniclers are 
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influenced by their sympathy with the heioine, but the 
resalt as far as her answer is concerned, is chaotic nonsense. 

The substitution of an intention to be conscientious and speak 
the trutli, for (a), is denoted by (a) in the Table below. 
The change in Wace by (A). 

(b) , the covert allusion to flattery, is altered in many 
versions to a direct statement that her sisters have been 
telling lies; a change which makes the heroine appear^ 
a self-righteous little prig in EPB, EPB, Gxt: — 'my 
sustres have told yon glosyng wordes^ bnt forsoth' I shall 
telle trutb\ Less ottensive in RG : ^Sire . . . ine leue nogt 
thiit mill sostren ai sutli sede. Ac . . . icholle sotli segge', 
and only made on provocation in OP, this direct accusation 
of flattery is denoted by (b). 

(c) , the direct avowal of filial love, is alone retained in 
many versions, where it is generally emphasised. 

(d) is usually toned down, and (e), somewhat harsh, 
showing Avith (d) that 'little faulty admixture', is nearly 
always omitted. "Wace (miits (e) but compensates b}^ adding, 
V. 1791: 'a taut sp tout, plus ne vout dire'. This leads in 
KM to a decided tinge of lier father's temper in Dame Gor- 
dylle, who, v. 2342, 'walde namore sere, . . hot yede hure 
weye, . . with wrathe' (2352). 

(f) is often generalised. Instead of speaking in tlie 
first person (diligo) as the story requires her to* do, Cor. 
makes the wise remark, which could cause little offence to 
a rational parent that love is generally interested. The 
reason tor this chancre, as for the omission nf (d) and (e) 
may be sympathy with the heroine, but it certainly shows 
misapprehension of the original. Cf. Lay, v. 3055: ^al swa 
muchel swa thu hanest, men the wllet luuien-, for soon is 
he loathed, the man that possesses little; Wavrin: ^tant avez, 
tant valez, et tant vous jMisons; EPB, Cxt: *as mooh as 
vo ben worthe, so moelie shal ve be loued'; hence Mf>\I 75: 
'We lone you chiefly for the goodes you haue*. Kxactly 
the ^^^ame thing happens in Tys: 'love is in general pro- 
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proportioned to the weal&, the health (cf. p. 41), and the power 
of ihe person beloved\ Eidam is unable to shake off tlie 

weight of Siiiirock's opinion, who looked upon the original 
(f) as 'seltsani und auf ungenaueni Auszug aus Tysilio Ix?- 
ruheud'. Eidam writes (p. 28): — 'Ich kann raich des Kiii- 
drucks nicht erwehren, daH hi or die schlichten, einfachen 
Worte TysQioB der uispriingUohen Gestalt der Sage nlUier 
kommen, als die Fassung bei Qet^eif, die doch entschieden 
etwas Geknnsteltes, XJnwahrscheinliches an sich haf. Quite 
so. The last part of Eidam's obsenrations entirely bears out 
what 1 have written on p. 15. I have shown that the Love- 
test in Geoffrov is notliing else than an adaptation of the 
Loving like .Salt story, which was made up with the Clever 
Lass to show the value of salt. The answer (f) is quite 
improbable, and quite artificial, made up by Oeof&ey to 
take the place of the Ssalf answer. It is impossible for 
Geoffrey to have conceived a situation so unnatural and 
irrational without the help of that folk-tale, where the situa- 
tion is precisely the same. Ami it is only by the assumption 
that Ueoffrey liad tliat story to work on that we can explain 
\ his refined psychology. Cordeilla's answer is, as i said 
^ before, over-subtle. While the salt-answer traverses a whole 
continent without injury, Cordeilla's answer cannot, as the 
present investigation shows, be moved a step out of its 
context without mining its delicate fabric. But it Eidam 
had compared his versions more carefully he might have 
got rid r»f liis impression, for Tys innocently retains (g): 
Toiiceivinir this reply strictly to express lier sentiment.s'. 
What else does it express? Tys has fallen into the common 
error of substituting stiaightforward, simple words where (g) 
shows that the puzzling, ironical words should be kept; and 
consequently detracts from the story by making the king's 
anger even more unreasonable than before. — This generali- 
sation of (f) is denoted hy (f). — Fab. and Grft. do not genera- 
lise, but make an uninipoitant change in the first clause of 
(f), Fercef mistranslates: 'autant que tu as vcscu autant ie 
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tay ayme\ which i8 not intellij^ible. In many accounts (f) 
alone is retained. 

PV adds to (c) a new idea which Cordeilla was too 
young to think of. She could not conceive of uny irreater 
love than tliat of a cliild towartls lior father. PV sul)5;titiite> 
a new and clever enigma for if), ami supplies the key in a 
parenthesis: she miglit soon get to lovo sumo uno else hetter 
than her father. The solution is, her husband. But this^ 
too, was beyond her father's giasp. This new answer we 
will call (p) and have done with the earlier versions before 
passing on to Shakespeare. In this Table, if a version is 
omitted, the answer is not recorded. 



KB, Wauq a, b, c% e, f, g; iaJlIB (a) is indistinct. 

Fercel a, b, e, d, e, c, g. 

"VVace A, b. c, d, f, g, e; {b) broadened 

Lay . A, a, c, /", g. 

RM c, d, f, e. 

FPB, OR I b, c, f, g. 

SPB, Gzi c, g. 

BO ttf bt Cf d, e, f. 

TC a, a, 6, Of d, 0, f, g. '<it ' 

Tys b, 0, f, g. y . 

Gottsch b, 0, d, f . 

Fab., Grft. a, b, a, c, d, f- ' " • C 

Mi ' 

MW, ORB, LRB, PL c, /?; - . • i » .... /> 

MS. Reg. a, c, 1 ' V 

B8, Eul, Hist., Bouch u, f. \ 

Wavrin, MfM 75 c, /*. ^ 

Htrding Jfy^^ 

PV, MfM 87 . Camd, VH c, ii., ■ / 

OP (c, ?. / JL 



Is, QCani, GTilb, WCov j ■ \ 
GRn. m, Herolt, Ntttcli ' -^ ' 
Podrow Raat, Harvey, Fft '^c/ " , * 

Coraelia's answer miglit be representee!, bnt verv 

inadequately, by (d^ <?, c. //, b)^ and that in tlie H;i11:h1 by 
(c, e). — In the inteiniediatp versions we note the fairly 
general tendency^ in the umisiiion of (d) and (e), in (a)^ and 
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(0^ to make of Cordeilla a beautifal maiden ^fiUed with a 
kind of transparent pink jelly*. No one version attains that 
ideal, but we might get something like it by combining, say 
(a) of GR and Fab. with [{>) of Gxt, (c), and the addition of 

B8 to the effect that Cor. concun*ed most (lutifiilly in the 
justice of lier sentence (that man mer tyri heztu. 5;om thu 
vilt vera lata). When Eidam cries out apainst ColeiidL^^e's 
*sonie littlo faulty admixture of pride and suUenness' as 
unpardouable severity toward this 'Engeisgestalf (p. 32), 
I can only point out that he too is subject to something of 
that same tendency. The second ^Xothing^ of is for us 
a precious possession. *We love her all the more, with a love 
that at once tempers and heightens our worship, for the 
rougli and abrupt repetition of her nobly unmerciful reply 
to her father's fond and fatuous appeal". Better than Cole- 
ridge or Swinl)iirne, wp have Sliakespeare's own testnnony, 
Lear at I, iv, 288 is tuily conscious of his folly — (this is 
<fne of a nuniher of points iu which it is impossible to show- 
that Sh. fcdlowed one more than another, or indeed followed 
any version) — and will judge Cordelia now the more 
mildly as his previous judgment was far too severe, but 
he cries, 

0 most small fault, 
How Qgif didst thou in Corddia showl 
Which, Uke an engioe, wrenched my fkame of naftnn 
From the fixM phuie; drew from my heart all love 
• And added to the gall.') 

*Most small', but yet a fault. (Of course I agi'ee witli what 
£idam says on p. 32 against Ulrici and the rest, but 



Cf. Geoff.: — '0 Coideilia filia, quam vera sunt dicta ilia, quae 
mihi roBpondisti, quando qoaeeivi a te, quem amoiem adveroosmo babeiee 

Sed qua fronte, (^risaima filia, ta audebo adire, qui ob praedicta 

verba ixatns . . . .' With the latter part of tbia passage cf. IV, iii, 40—48. 
In GeofCrey too, it is 'soveieign shame' that keeps Leir ontakie the city, 
while the messenger in sent in to see Oordeilhu Of. M8. Beg.: ^li reis 
lemist de fora la vile, Pur hunte ne pot ver sa fiUe.' 



...... ^le 
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there is no suggestion of ^Schulcl* in Coleridge's criticism, 
which oiiglit not to be classed with ITlrici's.) Cordelia is 

no 'En^elsfrosUilt . luir what is much better, tlesh and blood. 
Tbo 'kiDtl and dear princess* is the true dautrhter of Lear, 
aM<l becomes every inch a nueen. Notice her pliinil of 
majesty, IV, iv, 9. and the amazing spirit in her proposal, 
when captive and defeated, to ^see these daughters, and these 
sisters* (V, iii, 8). 

WhUe the *salt'-8toi'y, Geoffrey, and after him PV, rely 
upon the fathei's inability to solve an enigma, or rather 
his erroneous solution, as the chief motive for his anger, in 
Sh. there is no enigma; that element of the folk -tale is 
eliniiiiart'd, and witli it much of the 'in'ationality' of which 
\ve should have heard much less fi*om critics, hut f()r t)ie 
general misinterpretation of Sc. 1. The seuteace on Cordelia 
is irrational, for reason has given place to rage, Lear's ^dear 
judgment to 'folly'; but that rage is motived as convincingly 
as anything in Shakespeare's works. Ten thousand times 
more irrational than Lear are those critics who in cold 
blood decide that Cordelia is to blame for the whole cata- 
strophe, and see in her tragic fate the penalty for her 
answer, tluit 'most small fault". The anger of the king in 
OF is not convincinu, for ho is otherw ise all patience. But 
that Lear's teni])erament would he undei-stood by Shake- 
speare's contomporaries, let Lodge witness (Incarnate Devils, 
1596, Hunterian Club ed., XII 75): — 'the spirit of Im- 
patience now incarnate . . This is he that will beat his 
wife, lame his children, breake his seruants backes, vpon 
euerie light occasion, . . an arrant swearer, a swift striker . . 
if he be detracted he stormeth, be it either instly or vniustly, 
. . . h^ will not dine for anger if his napkin haue a spot 
on it. nor pray if liee liaue not that ;:ianted him which ai 
the fii*st fic re(ptireth: lie will not stay to hear an answer 
whilest a man may excuse hinisolfe', etc. Lear has some- 
thing in common with the type wliich Lodge caricatures: 
the spirit of Impatience was in him. 
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Imagine the old autocrat of sixty years' reign. He iuis 
^arranged the ceremony for the special glorification of his 
faTourite daughter, his last and least He means to see her 
mairied, and raling, under his guidance, over that greatest 
and best region he has reserved for her. He looks forward 
to setting his 'rest an her kind nurser}''. Givin^^ up liis 
land he wanU to hoar from her lips the jrratitnde she must 
feel. He loves her better than her sisters. Thev too must thank 
him in anticipation for their equal and loss valuable portions. 
It is no 'Schmeicbeleibestellung'. We feel that a much less 
extravagant profession than those of her sisters would suffice 
to let Lear find her worthy of that most opulent third if it 
had come voluntarily and at first He gives her more 
chanoes of withdrawing than in any other version, Imr does 
so witli growing irritation; nothing but the most complete 
recantation could excuse that *nobly muDercitul reply'. The 
abrupt 'Nothing' overthrows all his plans; humiliation before 
his other children at the sudden baffling of his ^trick' is 
added to intense and complex disappointment Two thirds 
of the kingdom are given away; Cordelia has but to accept 
the remaining largest bounty. Her subsequent declaration 
of filial love (c), couched in simple terms {as for instaiiee 
the (c) of FQ which alone has to cause the kings anger), 
but without the irritation that passes from father to daughter, 
would have been sufficient if it came first But she answers, 
and repeats, 'Nothing*. (To put it mechanically, the faulty 
admixture, corresponding to (d) and (e) of the original, is 
placed furst, and thus made far more emphatic and disastrous; 
it cuts a far deeper wound). Two thirds are given away; 
what can now bo done with tlio lonunnnig third? 

But Cordelia's 'Nothing' is no less cojiviucing. It is 
perfectly plain, — What can Cordelia say? — The whole situ- 
ation has the cogency of fate itself. The first scene might, 
Goethe and Coleridge agree, be taken away with compara- 
tively little loss to the tragedy. Yet the absolute loss would 
be immense, for we ordinary mortals never could imagine 
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a parent duped by hypocritioal professions of two daugliters 

to disinherit tlio third, previously, and deservedly, more 
dear to liini, who shonUl thereafter be a perfectly fit theme 
for tragedy. The folk -tales and the pre-Sliakespeariaii 
versions show that it is useless for us to think we could 
do so. For everywhere we have to grant postulates: in the * 
^saltf-story, Geoffrey, and PV, want of intelligence in the 
king, inability to solve a simple enigma ; in OP and a fonikri 
in all versions where only (c) is fbnnd, traditional rage, 
most inadequately motived. Any such postulate detracts 
from the human interest of the story, and incapacitates the 
tatlier tor appearing as a tragic figure. As Shakespeare ^ 
was tlie fii-st to apply the story to tragic purposes, so he 
is the first to turn the mtfrc/i«n-king into a living character. 
He alone eliminates the irrationality in all that precedes 
Lear's 'hideous rashness^ and allows us to see why the king 
becomes so furiously angiy. 

At the risk of insistiniJ: too much. I must point out liow 
absolutely necessary it is for this interpretation to realise 
the significance of the coronet. It adds just that touch 
which was necessary to make apparent the whole beautiful 
structure of the opening scene. The cormei shows that ^ 
the tragedy is not based on the assumption of any impro- 
bability, but entirely on the characters of the king and his 
three daughters, the selfish love and the impatience of Lear, 
the malicious cunniiii;' oF (Joneril and [{c^'an, and that 'tar- 
diness in nature' of Cordelia, whose modesty is touched by 
the percepticm of the honour to which she is to be preferred, 
above her elder sisters. 

There is no trace of (d) or (e) in FQ or OP, but (d) 
is given by Hoi.; (c) is in all accessible versions that give 
any answer; 1. 101 contains a fairly broad hint at the sisters' 
flattery, corresponding vaguely to {b) in OP. It is obviously 
impossible to diaw any rigorous conclusitjn as to the versions 
that intluenced Sh. here, for everything is completely trans- 
formed. But the pride and suilenuess (d, e) in Geoi£rey must 
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be noticed, as a characteristic which is lost in most versions, 
bat reappears in Sh., perhaps through Hoi. Nor are we 
on much safer ground with L 101 — 106, generally ascribed 
to Camden. This part (f) also appears to arise quite na- 
turally out of the situation. We must remember that in 
Sli. alone Gon, and Ke^. are already niarriod, and tli;it con- 
sequently the t»bjectiun occurs at (tnce to liegan's declaration 
in Hoi., Geoff, etc., that she loved Lear 'farro about' all 
other creatures of the world Hoi.).*) Tlioii again. Cordelia 
does not say she should love her husband more than her 
father as in FV and all his followers (MfM 87, Caiad, Yal 
Herb) but that her husband should share her love, care, 
and duty. But if (p) is taken from anywhere in particular^ 
it must be from Camden, not MfM 87, for what evidence there 
is for MfM otherwise (cf. p. 189 f., 2ir>) points distinctly to 
an older edition, MfM 75. 

Recently some doubt lias beeu tlirown on the general belief sijice 
Malone, that Sh. shows his acquaintance with Camdeu .s Ronaxnts 
in Coridan'u;^. In vol. XXXV of tlie Sh.-Jahrbuch, E. Engel puts 
forward (p. 273) with far more oonviction than it can canyf the 
theory that the tale told by HeDenios Agrippa is ^sioher anf keine 
andere Quelle xurflokraffihren' thaa a passnge be qaotea from Sidney's 
Ikfmtn 0f Boesk. Herr Eogel betnys such a complete miaconoeptkn 
of the question he settles with suob admirable confidence, as I for 
my part can only explain by a theory that lie lias been reading 
Fleay's Shakespeare Manual. On p. 52 of that mi.sleadlng little hook 
(ed. 187(1) tlio author makes the 'wild-cat' statement that the fabie 
Ms taken from Camden's Eemnuies 1 1(505) and not iVom North's 
Plutarch'. The rawest student ("an < onvince himself of the absurdity 
of this statement by comparing Sh. with Camdeu and North. He 
will see that North, who up to this point is Sh.'s chief authority ia 
Cariolanut^ remaios so for the &ble. If Engel had compared North 
be would have found that there is nothing peculiar to 6b. and Sidney 
except the opening formula, There was a time wben^ and that is 
certainly not euough to decide in &vour of Sdney. For Camden, 
on the contrary, there remains after elimination of the evident in- 
fluence of North, the likeness of the belly to a gulf , and the detailed 

*) In RM Gonorylle swore. 'Whether scheo were mayden or 
wyf, Scheo wolde love hym a*> huro l>f' (v. 2302 — 3). 
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fQBotiofiB of fho memben, wHli th« nw of idle and snothor oomtnoo 
mad or two. It seons probBUe enoiigli tbat lUooe was ri^t in 
finding that Sh. read Camden as well as North, Intt Jleay and Engel 
are entirdy beside the point 

It is unlikely that Sh. read the revised legend of Gordila^ 
MfM 87, in addition to the older version, and furtlier the 
suggestion of the marriage-service in I, i, 100, 104: Obey^ 
love, honour; love, care, duty, was probably induced by 
Camden's !)i})Iipal additicjn to I'V (cf. II, § a"), where MfM 
87 is also quoted); and a^^^ain the Fool's 'That's a shelleti 
peascod' (I, iv, 219) is probabl}- due to Camden's description 
(ed. 1629, p. 181) of Richard IPs device of 'a Pescod branch 
with the cods open, but the Pease out, as it is ypon his^ 
Bobe in his Monument at Westmin8ter\ 

One of the first tilings that struck me on commenoing 
this study was the possibility of an allusion to if), literally 
translated by Hoi (from MW), in Goneril-s scornful farewell 
to Cordelia, I, i, 281: }v 

You have obedience scanted, 
And well are worth the want (F|; worth) that you have wanted. 

At that time my general impression was that which is pro- 
duced by many editors* introd notions, that Sbalrespeare barel}' 

condescended to glance at wiiat some people igiiorantly calleil 
his 'authorities', and 1 rogaixied the notion as altoirether too 
romantic. At the present time my general inipression i;* 
another, and I go so far as to conjecture that 8h. had con- 
templated using (f) in Cordelia's answer, and had imagined 
this (as it then would be) very forcible retort from GoneriL 
For according to (f), you are woith as much as you have. 
Now Cordelia has nothing; and O^fwir condemns her out 
of her own mouth, she is worth nothing. The curious part 
of it is that the explanation would apply to both texts, for 
'want' = nothing, iiiid worth' = nothing, therefore 'worth* 
= 'want'. But the F, reading is far preferable; a mere 
corruption. Funioss rooords no less than seven emendations 
of this line, in which there is, however, no obscurity at all 
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in F,, ^wanf being of course a cognate accusative: — You 
well deserve the loss you have suffered. This possible 
allusion to (f) would explain the curious form of I, i, 282. 
and adds a venom to the taunt that well becomes Goneril. 

Milton's free translation of Geoffrey- slightly influenced 
by Sliakt'.^]>eare. is rather interestinf: at tliis j)uint (»f the story: — ■ 

But Cordelia the youngest, tliougli hitliorto best belov'd. and now 
before her Ejes the rich and present hire of a little eabie Hoothiog, 
the danger also aud thy Josb likely to betide plain dealing, yet moves 
not from the solid purpose of a sincere and vertuous answer. FaUter, 
saith she, my love towards you tM a* my duty bids; whai thould a 
FaHket itek, leAol con a ChUi prmm moret they who pnitnd 
heyond thi$ flatter. When the old man, eorry to hear this, and wi8h> 
iog her to recall tiioee words, peratsted asking^ with a lolall sadiieas 
at her Fathers infirmity, bat aomtbing on the sudden, haisb, and 
glancing rather at her Sisters, than apeaking her own mind, Two 
KWiet only, aaith she, I have to answer what you require mee; the 
former, Your command is, I should recant; accept then this other 
which in left mee; look how mtteh you have, much is your mlue, 
and s(^ much J love you. Then hear, thou, ijuoth Leir now all in 
passion ... — The formula would he (a v b d f). 

25. Cordelia's Death. The same f« < linL^ that produ- 
ced the move or less happy endings of the 18 th centuiy 
adaptations of K. L., by Tate, Colman, Ducia, Schroder, 
brought about various modifications of Geoffiuy s unhappy 
seiniel in many of his early followers. 

Some ehronidei's simply iwoni Cordeilla's I'eign, and 
puss on without ujiy rofoiiMur to \wi death: — GTilb^ 
WCuv, Ottorh. Nam 1. Kous. Warner. 

Xatnrallv. wlierc thr stoiy is tohl for the sake of the 
moral, the nanator exciciscs eronomy. lays down his pen 
at the haj)py ending, and leaves it implied that the vii- 
tuous heroine lived happy ever after: - (iH, Herolt. Gottsch, 
Val Herb. Into this categon' comes OP also, where PerilliLs 
and Leir indulge in a considerable amount of moralising. 

The same didactic tone prevails in R6, who, however, 
sacrifices so fai' to historic accuracy as to i^ecord Cor.'s 
impri.sonment, also mentioned l»y Ili<;den and liastell. 
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Otheis go a little farther, xelate her death in prison, 
bnt dissimulate the suicide: OCant; Eul. Hist; FFB, first 

redaction. Elsewhere her death is explicitly charged upon 
the nephews: I*edro; Hijrdcn (M8S. C and D), 'incarcavenint 
et usque m] niortt in atflixerunt'; FPB, 2nd redaction, EPB, 
Cxt, *aiid neuor tlioy rest tyl they had hyr taken & put hir 
VDto deth'. Such a death is also implied in PL : ^En an- 
gnsse e en peyne est ele a mort lyvr^'. But Bouchart says 
she died of an illness. Wavrin, again, or the man he copied, 
while zeoording the original account, gives his piefeience 
to a variant which turns the tables on the rebels in a sur- 
prising manner. He relates that three IVench nobles^ 
formerly her retainers, rendered Cordeille such effective 
help that the nephews were taken prisoner and forced to 
make peace entirely on the queen's terms, after which she 
reipjied seven years, died, and was buried ^mouit precieu- 
zemeut', beside her father, at Leicester. 

The rest of the clironiciers follow Geoffrey in making * . 
Oozdeilia kill herself, but frequently we meet with some 
slight addition which shows that they were not untouched 
by compassion at the heroine's wretched end. Hardyng offers 
her the sad consolation of burial in the same grave witii 
her father (cf. p. 74), independently, it seems, of Wavrin, 
and is followed by (iodet, (rrft Abr. Stow's Summarie and 
Annals, Harvey. According to HH she slew herself 'viriliter'. 
Of, Hoi., 'bcinc: a woman of a nianlio courage'. To PV she 
was 'egregia muiief, worthy of a regretful encomium: — 
'This noble woman (who wanted nothinge but the kinde and 
nature of a manne to surmount the whole renowne of our 
former kinges), attainted with extreme sorowe for her king- 
dom, which shoe had loste in the fifth yeare after she 
beganne her dominion, with unvanquished corage vanquished 
and slewe her selfe.' {PV, Ti-ans., ed. Ellis, p. 36.) 

Bouchart^ who has already been mentioned in this §, 
diffei-s from Geoffrey in another point, instead of possessing 
his crown again for three years, Lieir here dies three days 

PdiMtn. ZZXV. 16 
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after the victory. This sad event, followed by the death of 
Oordeille's husband, makes the chronicler pause in his narra- 
tive to reflect on Les dotdeurs des dames: — 'Et trois iours 
apres ceste victoire Je roy Leyr trespassa et bieii tost apres 
trespassa seniblablement Aganipus mi de Nenstrie, doiit sa 
femme Cordeille fut moult doiente, car elle auuit perchi sou 
pere et son mary. Toutesfois elle porta ceste fortune ^pa- 
demment, tant par ce que les douleois ainsi extremes des 
dames diceluy t^mps nestoient de gueres longue duree, que 
aussi par ce quelle demouia royne paisible du royatilme de 
la gnmt Bretaigne dont elle auoit auparauant estd desseritee/ 
Nevertheless she subsequently dies of grief: — *la royne 
Cordeille qui prisonniere estoit se veoit toute forclose 
desperance. A celle cause tumba en vne telle tristesse que 
maladie la surprint dont elle niouriit en prison'. 

It was by no means the tradition, 'putid' or otherwise, 
at least until 1590, that Cordelia hanged herself in prison. 
Wherever, outside FQ; the manner of suicide is specified, 
it is by the steel. Ot Lay, ^heo nom eime longne onif, & 
bl-nom hire seoluen that lif ; BS, *tba lagdi hon k sdr saxi, 
ok lank svfi bennar ffifi*; GRB, *Se dausam regina dolet, 
mortemque propinat Ipsa sibi, satagens ^ladio finire dolorem'; 
MfM. In FQ slie shares the fate of Antigone, for no ap- 
parent reason other than Sponsor's need of a rhyme: — 

lill that bar sistors children, woxeu strong, 

Throngh proud ambitiou against her rebeld 
And overcommon kept in prison long, 
Til wearie of that wi^tcbed hfe, her selfe she hong. 

While the rebellion of the nephews, whether from FQ, 
Hoi., or Geoffrey, perhaps supplied the figure in lY, iii, 
14 — 16, of Gordelia^s struggle with her emotion: — 

it seem'd she was a queeu 
Over her passion, who most rebel-like 

Sought to bo king o'er her. 

Shakespeare shows his knr<wledge of lier death in FQ, with 
perhaps a recollection oi Despair iu MfM (cL p. 84), at V, 
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iiit 254. The slare that had commission from Edm. and 
Gon. to haug Cordelia in the prison was 

To lay the blame upon her own despair, 
Thai she fordid herself. 

This alhision to the suicide should have been sufticient 
to warn critics that in estimating the import of Cordelia's 
death in the tragedy, her death in the history mnst not be 
left out of consideration. But commentators have paid little 
heed to the unhappy sequel, though the ofaronicleziSj as we 
have seen, were not so callous. The undeserved suffering 
of Cordeilla, culminating in a death from which many eariy y 
versions try to take some of the bitterness by falsifying the 
.^^upposed history in various ways, cannot have been ^Yithout 
effect on Shakespeare. Yet Joinison, Gerviuas, Kreyssi^, and 
a host of otliers. ignore it rouipletely. Johnson writes, 
^Shakespeare has suHered the virtue of Cordelia to perish |/ 
in a just cause, contrary to the natural ideas of justice, to 
the hope of the reader, and, what is yet more strange, to 
the faith of the chronicles* (Fnmess,p. 419). Gervinus 
talks of the patriotism of Shakespeare not admitting the 
possibility that a French army could be victorious on Ei^;- 
lisfa (.v/c) soil, as if that defeat necessarily led to her death. 
It would have been the simplest matter for the poet to de- 
feat the French army and hew every Freucliman to pieces, 
if he had wished, without injurin.t^ Cordelia. Tiie deplorable 
accident by which Cordelia is hanged is not in the slightest 
degree the necessary consequence of her defeat We meet 
with such sapient remarks as *tbe original story and the 
play from which Shakespeare worked, end happily' (Irving 
Sh., YI 333), or ^Shakespeare's stem patriotic justice over- 
comes the '^poetic justice'* of the old Chronicles' (Bankside 
Sh.. X, p. Lxi). The old play, we are told (Symonds, SIl's 
rredecessors, 1884, p. 370) follows the chronicle; not so 
Shakespeare. But which ending, T ask, more closely ap- 
proaches the spirit of Cordeilla's life-history : is it that of OP 

16* 
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witb Loir's futile invocation (cf. p. 212 f.) of long life and 
the bleaaing of the tribe of Judah upon his daughter, who 
in the chronicle is within eight years to lose father and 
husband, and die childless, slain in prison by her own hand; 
or is. it that of King Lear 9 

For lielpful criticism tlierf is little to choose between 
tlie purblind view of tlie editor of the 1723 Collection of 
Old Ballads, that 'Shakespear has done nothing more than 
hasten the Catastrophe', and the words of Symonds (p. 370), 
'We shall never know what moved Shakespeare to drop 
Hbe pall of darkness upon the mystery' etc., etc., but the 
earlier critic is to be commended, for though his eyes are 
of little use to him, he does not decline to use them. Hie 
orifrinal story from which Geoffrey worked ended happily^ 
no (in ii r; but Cordeilla ends miserably. We have no 
warrant tor supposing that 8liakt'>peare shut his eyes her 
later historv, as some of his critics have done. In fact that 
slave's commission, V, iii, 254. proves the contrary. There 
are those, it is true, who hohl that the father was the cen> 
tral concept of the tragedy; that after the suffering he 
endures it would be impossible for him to live, and that 
Cordelia's death is added to give him the coup de grdte. 
But such an opinion cannot stand against Lear's own words, 
V, iii, 265 : 

TbiB feather Btin! she lives! If It be so, 
It is a ohanoe whieh does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

It is the pitiable fate of the historical Cordeilla that deter- 
mines tlie trafjedy, and no safe conclusion can be drawn as 
to the poet's frame of mind at the shaping of King Lear^ 
if that premiss is neglected. I have essayed to explain 
(p. 26) what moved Geoffrey to ^drop the pail of darkness' 
upon the moral tale which he wove into his British history. 
It is the old Celtic note of the undeserved suffering of 
women, echoing in tlie sad fate of tliis child of Ler, tliat 
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has given the world, thioogb Shiikespeare's genius, its greatest 
tragedr. 

The old play ends liappily simply by omitting what is 
the distinctive feature of Geoffrey's narrative, the sequel of 
misfortune tor the true dau^-hter, wiiose days, according to 
the promise, should have been long in the land. Herein 
the unknown dramatist unconsciously copies all those who 
repeat the story before him for a professedly edifying pur- 
pose. The homilists invariably leave the heroine to enjoy 
the reward of the Inngdom which her virtue lias earned 
her. fiat Shakespeare preaches a higher ethic, and the lesson 
of Cordelia's sacrifice can only be appreciated, as it seems 
to me» by those who share Huxley's conviction "tliat there 
is no alleviation for the sufferinjSfs of mankind except vera- 
citv of thought and of action, and tiie resolute facini; oi the 
world as it is when the garment of make-believe by wliich 
pious hands have hidden its uglier features is stripped oft* 

Shakespeare has indeed done something ^ore than hasten 
the catastrophe'. Gordeilla*s death in the original cannot 
rightly be called the catastrophe at all, for it is not connected 
in any way with the events of the story proper. That mean- 
ingless suicide in despair at the loss of her kingdom now 
becomes merely the incredible slander the murderers were 
to report. Ounlelia, true in thouirht and deed, without a 
thought of recompense here or hereafter, risks ner life and 
loses it for the sake of those holy bonds of the family, out 
of which the wider social bond is developed. Her life is 
sacrificed in the service of Man. After deserving tlie best, 
she incurs the worst; but she dies to win immortal gioiy , 
for the noble hnman instincts she incarnates and to teach 
us that in human nature at its best, to which even the gods 
themselves must bow, we human beings must see our ideal. 
That I take it, is the majestic lesson of King Lear, and 
the only legitimate interpretation of V, iii, 20. That lesson 
is empiiasised in the most forcible manner by the inspired 
ravings of tiie old despot who iu his madness attains to 
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understanding. As with Gloucester, so with Lear, his mere 
defects prove his cummodities. Gloucester stumbled when 
he saw; when blind his vision is no longer obscured. Kent 
and Ivlfzar also bid us remember the nobh* uses of affliction, 
the quick humanity it gives, the pitying social sense of 
human weakness. Lear in his frenzy becomes the ardent 
champion of ail poor naked wretches, of whose cause he 
had taken little care, in a passionate appeal to those in 
authority, to men, to ^show the heavens more jnst'. Surely 
this was not a passage for the commentators to pass by in 
silence. 

But wiiat can be the meanin^r of the tratrodv for people 
who hold that Cordelia's death is ju^uiit■d by some stupid 
dogma that for Shakespeare had no existence? What engine 
can so have wrenched their frame of nature from the fixed 
place? The blame for the catastrophe rests if on anyone 
on the side of light, on Albany in F^; but we have seen 
(cf. p. 219) that the poet made additions to his earlier draft 
with the intention of relieving Albany of some of his culp- 
able inertia. It is well for those critics who clamour of 
tragic crinunality', of "patriotic justice' and *poetic justice', 
and it is at the same time one of the highest conceivai)le tri- 
butes to the play\vris:ht's skill, that Shakespeare still retains 
bis bold on them, so tliat they may clarify their views of 
life and art. 

The death by hanging clearly indicates FQ, but it is 
likely that another version, the unhappy attempt by Higgins 
in the MfM (cf. p. 84), was chiefly uistrumental — as OP 

could not have been — in drawing Shakespeare's attention 
to the tragic possil)ilities of the theme, for in Edmund, the 
inti'igner for the kingdom and the ini mediate cause of Cor- 
delia s death, who too late repents and confesses his guilt 
(V, iii, 24:3 — 247), there is some resemblance to that Morgan, 
son of (Tonerell, the subject of the next legend in the MfM, 
who lost his life in the attempt to make himself king of 
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ail Britain. In Geoffrey and elsewhere, the two nephews are 
equally guilty of their aunt's death, but here the ghost of 
Morgan, oonscious of his guilt, acknowledges the whole 
fault St. 1, 1. 5: 

Bemorce of conscience pricks my harto so iiye 
And me© torments with panges of pinching payne, 
I can no longer mee from speeche refrayne. 

With Y. iii, 48 — 52, the reason why Kdm. sent the queen 
(with Lear) to prison, cf. St 9, 1. 2: 

. . feaiuig lest shee should recouer ayde, 
I sent in hast to prison her away. 
And all reooorse of mesBeogera denayd, 

and CordUa, 28, 1. 2: 

. . they kept mee in prison okMe, deaoide of tnut: 

If I might ouoe escape, they were in dread and feare 

Their fawning friends with mee woold prone vntrae and inst 

And certainly we mav discover in the rumours of war, and 
the ^domestic broils' between Alb. and Com., or £dm., 
(cf. V, i, 30) an anticipation of the civil war that ensues 
when, after Cordeilla^s death, the two nephews, like the two 
dukes, hold each a half of Britain, for Sh. was familiar 
enough with the early British history to know that the re- 
corded sequence of events might be disregarded at will. 
Ho reduces to a period of less than a tnontli the occuiiences 
of about twenty years {cf. p. '2')?)), ami as he eaiiceU the five 
years of Cordeilla's reign there is no reason why he should 
not have looked still furtlier ahead. The identification of 
£dmiind the would-be usurper, wlio causes rnrdelia's death 
and pays the penalty, with the Morgan of MfM, therefore 
supplies the link connecting the history of Britain with tlie 
no less mythical king of Paphlagonia, and only increases 
our admiration of the way in which the two stories are 
interwoven in King Lear. 

2t). Time. 1. Period. The (|uestion of anachronisms 
in King Lear would have to be settled with (ieottrey, not 
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with SbakoBpeare. The original stoiy, as ^ ell as its setting, 
• 18 an entire anaehronism. Besides the refined sentiment 
of filial piet}% there is a Idng in Britain surrounded hj 

knights and 8(iuires, and in Gaul a k'm^ of the Franks, 
some SOO yoars before Julius Caesar wrote his commentaries, 
biiakespeare is content to deal witli the ])eriod in the same 
spirit If a king of France, or of the Franks, were one of 
the prinoes ruling in Gaul, the duke of Burgundy mi^^t 
well be another. 

. It is dear that Sh. had a much better knowledge of 
the supposed old-British history than for instance the author 
of OP, who makes Leir a pious Catholic, anxious to* tell 
his beads (Sc. 6) and lets Cordelia reproach herself with 
remissness in attendance at chiuch (Sc. 13); better, too, 
than Dr. Johnson, who objected to 'Jupiter', I, i, 181, that 
Sh. *makes his Lear too much of a mythologist*. The worthy 
lexicographer would doubtless have confessed at once to 
^ignorance, pure ignorance^ if his attention had been called 
to a chapter in a work of no less authority in Sh.*s time 
than was the Dictionary for Johnson^s contemporaries. Har^ 
risen in bis Dmicription of BrUam, Ch. 9 (HoL 1586, 1 19) 
writes *0f the ancient religion used in Albion': discusses 
fii-st tlio pai^.uusni brought to tlie countiy by Cham, wliicii 
may aceounr Ua- the nature-worship, demons and fairies in 
K. L., and continues, p. 22: 

Neither were these errors anie thing amended, by the comming 

in of Brute^ who no doubt addtni such devises vnto the same, as he 
and his compnnic had learned in Griwcia. from wlience also he broiijjht 
Hfln\u» thi' soiuio of Priamm mmi of exceeding age) and made 
him his {»ii'o>t aiui l ishrp through out rlu' new conquest, that he had 
atdiieued in Uiuaiue. , . . they iiououred the said Oatnothes himselfo 
Yndw the name of Di» and Sotwrne: also Jmpitfr, ifars, iftnertkz, 
JfflreitHe, ApoUa, IHam tnd finaUie Mercfdm. 

It is onlv natural iliai the deseondmit of Bnuus should 
swear bv his aneestoi"s* gods. this objection of John- 
si>n s was ^uito uncalled for. — Here as in the other British 
play the oppo;>ele^ gods have set their canon against self- 
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slaughter (K. 1^ vi, 38; Cymb. iv, 77), but if we 
disregard the cocks on steeples, in, ii, 3, and ^godson', 
U, i, 93, there is no allnsion to Christianity except from the 

all-licens'd Fool, who talks of 'holy water', and of churches 
io his biirles([iie prophecy of Merlin (ITI. ii, 80) — which may 
be taken as a skit ou those 'fantastical! predictions . . such 
as Merlin stood upon most', forbidden by law in the fifth 
year of Queen Elizabeth (of. Speed's Oiiron., 1623, p. 16) 
If only for tbis reisson we should have to reject the inter- 
pretation sometimes put upon Kent's eating hio fish' (I, ir, 
1 4)f that he meant to say he was a Protestant Such a declaration 
from such a character asKent would imply a confessional bias in 
Shakespeare whichpartisans on both sides have laboured in vain 
to prove. Surely Shakespeare stood above such mis^re. 
Though Capell's explanation appears to me to be quite satis- 
factory, yet I may note, since there are a number of allusions 
in the play to things British (e. g*. 'drap^on', 1. i, 124) tliat 
possibly Kent means to declare himself a true Briton. For 
Speed (p. 22) quotes from Dio Nicaeus that *the Britains did 
tUI no ground, neither eat fish'. Speed's Chronicle first 
appeared in 1623, but he drew largely upon Holinshed, and 
though I have not succeeded in finding a corresponding pas- 
sage in Hoi., I am not satisfied it is not there. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth has so completely lost credit 
that modem readers 'with difficulty appreciate the extent of 
liis influence and pupuhirity in Shakespeare's days^), when 
j)eo|)]o were well aware that, as Urand White says {Furness, 
]). 292), in Lear's time there were no more Englishmen iu 
Britain than in America. It is impossible to admit the in> 
ferences drawn by many editorSf from Maione to Wright 
and Craig (p. XX f.), from the change of ^Englishman' in the 
old metrical saying to ^British man' (III, iv, 195), and of 

^) Such a curious scholar as Grosart wonders in his Index to 
Hervey, II, 117, who was the 'flying Bladude*: — 'seemingly some per- 
sonage of romance. Query — did not Rwift use it as a tOWU^s name?' 
Yet I suppose Grosait had read the Ficknoick Papen. 
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'EngUsh^ IV, vi, 256, F, to 'British' Q,, for these editors 
have failed to consider that 'English' is the solecism and 
^British^ what would naturally be expected. A rojal pro- 
clamation once a week wonld have made no difference in 

this respect, and the change t(i British affords no criterion 
whatever for the dating <>1 tlio play. No Leir-version ex- 
cept the German one of Herberi^or (cf. p. 124), writes of 
England or Englisli, but even in OP, whore Leir is a 
Christian, we always find 'Brittaino' or 'Brittany', with 'Britisli 
Dames', 'British shore', 'Bhttish ayre\ 'Brittish Lady' etc. 
But France and French occur frequently from Geoffrey 
on (cf. p. 214). It was probably the thought of the French 
pai-ty that caused the 'English party' to appear in F,. In 
Qj, which certainly to some extent represents a revised text 
(cf. p. 200, 2U)), this obvious oversight is rectified. 

At II, iv. Ion, 'Do you hut mark how this becomes 
the house', attempts have been made at emendation, but tht^ 
poet's contemporaries would, I think, readily understand 
'house', in the sense of royal house, dynasty. Lear, every 
inch a king, still retains his title, and looks upon himself 
as the proud representative of the house of Brute. Cf. in 
Hoi. t5B6, I, 17, the 'Catalog of kings and princes of this 
Iland', begijming with Samothes down to Pictus, 'after whom 
Bnde ontreth into the Iland, . . . and reigned therein with 
his posteritie by the space of b36 yea res', i. e. to 'the ex- 
tinction of his posteritie in Forrox and i'orn.'x' (p. 28;. Cf. 
GorhodnCy 1. Ili47, 'Loe here the end of Brutus royall line', 
and 1. 657, 'the noble line of famous Brute, and of his royall 
seede'. Godet in his Ckronkie, 1560, divides the British 
kings into houses, witb the same armorial bearings for Brute 
and bis line, another set for Belinus to Uter Pendragon, etc. 

At V, iii, 17 I am bound to object to the accepted 
reading, *As if we were God's spies'. The original editions 
both give us 'As if we were Gods spies', and the won! 
Guds might stand, but for the context, for either God's, 
gods', or gods. Furness does nut record who first inserted 
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the apostrophe, and the possibility of an alternative to God's 
has apparently never been considered. Bat througlioat the 
play, which is placed entirely in pagan times, while there 

are some nineteen passages in whicli gods' or "the gods' 
are mentioned, this would be the only reference to God. 
Five lines later Lear speaks of 'the gods' again (Fj, Q, : 
The Gods themselues) and it is difficult to see why he should 
become a sudden and momentary convert to monotheism, 
merely to introdaoe an idea which is quite strange to 
such a creed, whether with Warburton we take ^God's' as 
an objective genitive and interpret 'spies placed over God 
Almighty to watch his motions'; or with Heath ^and every- 
body else' (Fnmess) as a subjective genitive, 'spies com- 
missioned and enabled by God tu pry into most hidden se- 
crets'. If, however, we read '*As if we were gods' spies", 
we eaii at once recall instances from classical mythology 
enabling us to dispense with the twenty-odd words of John- 
son's that try to explain two of Shakespeare's. It is not 
easy to dismiss prejudice in favour of the established reading 
but if that is done, it will, I believe, be agreed that Sh. 
intended **gods' spies", with gods' a subjective genitive. For < 
this now unaccustomed use of gods cf. Troil. Ill, ii, 164, 
'that dwells with gods above*: Jul. Caes. V, iii, 89, 'By your 
leave, gods', etc. Apparently Latin influence had been at 
work. Cf. Seneca's Octavia. 504. inunus deurum est', trans- 
lated by Nnce: 'the gyft of (iods it is'. Cf. further, Misf. 
of Arthur, 111 Chor. 40, '0 giftes of Gods'; IV Chor. 25, 
*Would Gods these warres' . . .; fJnrboduc, 602, 613, 'the 
feare of Goddes'; 954, ^contempt of Goddes'; Span. Trag.IV, 
V, 44, 'Blaspheming gods and all their holy names', etc. 

2. Duration. Geof&ey spreads out events, from the 
Love-test to CordeilU's death, over a period of about twenty 
years, long enough at least for the sons of Gon. and Reg., 
who are married aftei- tlie Love-test, to grow up and depo.se 
Cordoilla. Leir stays with (ion. two years I'elapso biennio), 
with Keg. less than u year (nou praeteriit annus) with Gon. 
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^n^r. an ineon-siderable time; after a r* >tav in France 
lie KizskM again for three Tears, aod L.^riieilk leigiis five 
TMDu Ibe mt of Ihe time, apparentij some ten years, 
imTCBoi between the actual diTisicn and Leir's depositioxi 
inm ibe half of the kingdom be had reserred {poet multnm 
^flwnijL The folk*tdes show a mneh msun lapid suocession 
cf eremi. In the Gascon tale, for eraaqiie (Cox 211), the 
:a:r.*-r m driTen forth the day after the Love-test ('Allons, 
l>eh'jrs. ou ^are les ehiens'i And some tlie Leir- 
T.i:rsi'.ns improve the siMn ai tije expense of tiie history. 
Ir. Tjj^^ f.>r iastance. the long interval is cancelled and the 
jOMj with Oon. reduced to three months, so that Morgan and 
CTBcdda cannot well he moie than eight jeais old when they 
lobject to the goremment under a woman as disgraoef al*. 
Wheie the king dispoesesses himself of all (d p. 182, § 8, c) 
tziie long interval falls ont MS. Beg. gives Leir half a year 
with Oon^ and then makes him snffer Mow after blow without 
•QicJL-s^ion, so that the lapse of time to tlie restoration is 
well within a year. And in tlie >ame period of about 
rwA|\^ jitjars in the hi^iury dwindles d -wn t() a few weeks. 
But to re(|uire a strict account of time in OP by the everyday 
Standard hiiogB us upon numerous absurdities. On Day I 
the question is put, and Ck>rdeUa goes into banishment (Sc. 1, 
2, After an interval to bring Cornwall and Cambria in 
great haste to Troynovant, the maniage-day is before us 
(ISc 5, 6). In Sc. 4 Gallia starts for Britain, which he will 
reach in four hours with a ^farre wind', as in Sc. 26. In 
Sc. 7 he has just Uniioii. and the first Drittish Lady' he 
meets i^ Cordelhv win. ^omehoA^ iias learnt that this i?. her 
sisters' wedding-<lay. and is still meditating the plan of 
Disj;uiso and Menial iServiee she announced on Day 1. The 
wooing is 'not long a doing' and the lovers go to f^ranoe 
to be marriod 4>ocause tlie world shall say, King Lein three 
daughters were wedded in one day\ A good day's work! 

It not noc^csAary to p> further through OP to see that 
heixv to»>, >vo nuisl apply Christopher North's 'two clocks* 
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theoiy. In OP tfiey strike the hours with saoh jarring notes 
that ire are forced to notice that they are at sizes and . 
seTens. But Shakespeare made such an advance in this 
doable horology that in Miacbeth^ OtiieUo, and Mereh. of Yen., 

he produces the illusion of long time and short time going 
on sinuiltaneruisly as Wilson and HaJpin have shown (cf. 
Xew Var Hamlet, T. p. XIV ff.). The double time-reckoning 
in K. L. would have to be studied, if we iue to learn any- 
thing, in the sume spirit of humility. But Dr. Koppel (Ver- 
besserungsvorschliige zu..Lear, Berlin 1899) sets the clock 
of cfiticisin back fifty years and more, for before tiie article 
in filackwood^sHagazine, Nov. 1849, critics were prepared to 
tliink their own discernment at fault rather than to pronounce 
rash censure (cf. Clarke, Works of Sb., 1885, p. xvii). Not 
so Dr. Koppel, who assumes the schoolmaster tone, talks of 
impossibilities and antediluvian iidiveU. and treats the play 
with an irritant that turns all data of time and place into 
a festering mass of IJnyenauigkeiten^ FUkhtigkeUm, Wider- 
sprOche. It is with regret that 1 devote space in § 27 to 
some criticism of his method. 

The duration of the action in £. L. appears to be between 
three weeks afid month. Eccles makes out eight days after 
the stay with Gon. f within a fortnight'); Daniel ten days. 
But as the last hour that Marlowe's Fanstus has to live, 
slips by in a few minutes — the clock strikes eleven; 30 
lines of monoldLrue and the half -hour strikes : 17 lines more 
and the cluck strikes twelve — so 8h. makes time fast 
or slow at will. If the 'Scena Secunda' of Act II in is 
indeed one scene (cf. Koppel, p. 1451) and not three, as in 
modem editions, it seems that in that one scene a whole 
day passes away, from before sunrise to the following night 

Daniel in his Time Analysis (Transactions 1877—79, 
p. 218) is uncertain whether the beacon which Kent apostro* 
phises be the sun or the moon. But surely there can be 
no doubt about it. The first rays of daylight appear to 
suggest the 'common saw' to Kent, but at least vvaiin sun* 
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must suggest tbe sun to the audience, and'that is enough to 
decide the point for us. Sh. depends for his scenery almost 
entirely upon Terbal suggestion. No doubt it was still dark 
enough to see the moon, but clearly Kent could not suggest 
the sun, and proceed to address tbe moon. The rising sun 
will comply with his rofiuest, but could the moon ^approach'? 
Further theepitliet 'comfortable' is better suited to sun-l t urns 
than to moDii-beams. Cf. Timon, V, i, 134, 'Thou sun that coiii- 
fort'st'. The beautiful phenomenon of sunrise is one of the 
^miiacies' (II, ii, 178, Nothing almost sees miracles but mi- 
sery), a spectacle which Kent appreciates now perhaps for 
the first time^ since ^our mere defects pro^e our commodities*. 
Again to take the beacon to be the moon mars the beauty 
with which the rising of hope with the letter is made to 
synchronise with tlio rising of the sun. — Furness (p. 408) 
thinks that Lear's 'Good morrow' (II, iv, 129) ars^ues for 
Eccles, wiio makes the whole of Act II with Sc. i — vi of 
Act III to take place in one night! But this greetmg of 
Lear's is certainly ironical (cf. p. 223). We must suppose 
tbe sun well on its course now, for 174 lines later in the 
same scene (U, iv, 303) ^e night comes on*, rapidly, and 
eight lines later 'tis a wild night\ There is really no am- 
biguity about the lapse of time from II, i to m, yi. The 
hours run now fast, now slow, but their course is clearly 
marked. Beginning late in the evening in II, i, we find 
Corn, and Reg. arriving before midnight (II, i, 103); Kent, 
commanded to follow (11, iv, 30), arrives soon after, and as 
we should expect, before that dainty personage, the Steward, 
whose 'Qood dawning' (II, ii, 1) shows the time of his arrival 
to be after midnight Kent is put into the stocks shortly 
before dawn (11, ii, 165, 'good morrow'), and foils asleep as 
the day begins to break. His ^Fortune, good-night* (U, ii, 
180) is quite natural, since he is now going to sleep. Edgar's 
appearance (II, iii) allows Kent to get some bleep l)efure 
Lear comes. Then the events of more than a year in the 
history (stay with Keg., return to Gon.) are crowded into one 
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long, short day, which merges into night as Lear is cast 
forth into storm and darkness (II, iv). And the night lasts 

(ILL i — vi) till the departure to Dover to 'comfort and pro- 
tection' brings in a new day. 

Accordinn: to H, ii. 31 it is hut two days since 6on.*s / 
outbmst, yet Kent has received his letter from Cordelia, 
and that night he sends the Gentleman to Dover where he 
will find her with the French forces. To suppose that Sh. 
was not conscious of the actual insufficiency of the *^hort 
time" for such preparations would be aa unreasonable as to 
say that Marlowe hoped to occupy half an hour with seventeen 
lines of blank verse. Plainly there is a double time-reckoning. 
The blows tluit are to subdue Lear nuist fall in rapid suc- 
cession. The dramatic interest causes the liistoric time to y 
be forg-otten. Many of the time-allusions are meant to serve 
only an immediate purpose. Kent's two days' is rather a 
circumstance added to give force to his denial of the Ste- 
ward's assertion than a reminder of the lapse of time. It 
is for us who read the play — a class of admirers Sh. never 
bargained for — and collect and collate the scattered time- 
allusions, that they produce inconsistency. We ask the con- 
jurer to do the trick slowly, and the illusion is dispelled. 

In placing so niucii of the tragedy in the night, Sh. 
follows — to some purpose — a literary tradition. Nashe 
in his Terrors of the Nighty 1594, tells us that 'when anie 
Poet would describe a horrible Tragicall accident: to adde 
the more probabilitie & credence vnto it, he dismally be- .. 
ginneth to tell, how it was darke night when it was done, 
& cheerful daylight had quite abandoned the firmament'. — 
In OP Leir and Perillus are to be murdered before daybreak. 

In view of Spedding's proposed re-division of Acts IV 
and V (cf, Furness, p. 312 — 15) it is worth while to look at 
the battle in OP, not because it can he thought to have in- 
fluenced Sh., but because it lielps us to see why Speddiug-'s 
proposal must be rejected. Gallia has landed unexpectedly 
and captured Dover. Leir receives the submission of 'the 
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duefe of the town* (Sc. 30). At 1. 40 a Drum is heard ; 
two lines later E9it$r ComwaU, Cmkria^ GcmnU, Ragan, 
mml ike amnf. (When last we saw these two conples, they 
were at their respective homes in Onrnwall and Cambria^ 
and knew nothing of the intended invasion, which takes even 
the watchmen at the beacon entirely by surprise.) At the 
eiul "f So. 30 ExmJit UUh Armies. Then Sound alarum: 
Excurmom. Mumford must cha&e Catnbria away: then cease: 
Emter Cornwall. 

Com, The day is lost, our friends do all reaolt. 

Thus the ^glorious victory ' is won in evenless time than the battle 
is lost in E. K (Gallia in Sc. 26 hopes to reach Britain *in 
four hoores sajle' and *in fine homes more* to have brought 
abont their ^shM desires*^ namely a glorious victory and 

the restoration of Ltir). Crai*r (p. 224) agrees with Spedding 
that the hattle i?* very inadt<iuat» ly describe*! in K. L., 
but he writes, 'an Elizabethan dramatist who wislied to 
represent the British forces defeated by those of France under 
any conditiotts had* a hard task. He knew by experience 
that it was his wisest course to make the reference to it as 
briel as nnimportant, as possible*. This might possibly ao- 
connt for the meagreness of description in the OF battle, 
but cannot apply to K. L. where of course the British forces 
are victorious. C'niiir's curious em^r is complementary to that 
i»f Bayne (Iran -a. 'ions, IS^O— 82, L 223): *The historical 
leirend . . . inclu'l' ii a Fivinh iavii>i<m aud a (hjfeat of the 
FrtMich aimy With these Sh. could not and would not 
dispense*. :>petidiug's proposal seems to me a great mistake, 
due to the modem elaborate staging ot Shakespeare, where 
realistic scenery and di$phiy do not compensate for a lack 
of appreciation of the inner harmony. As an instance of 
thi$ 1 may cite Po$sart*s adaptation of E. L (Konig Lear, 
ftir die rHirsrellnnEr b^arbeitet von Ernst Possart Mflnchen 
lS7r>). m whioli Tivnipetenfaiiiaii, Ilochnife. Enieute Fanfare 
>:ii!-!!)isohe Hv'chrufo. Dr^niiialiire lan^riialTende Trompeten- 
tiUiiiure prectnie the tir^i eutmuce of the Ung, whereupon 
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again Dreimalige Hochiufe; die Hitter scbiageu mit dm 
Schwertern an die Schilde. All tiiis to-do does not compen- 
sate, I say, for the omission of the coronet. And Lear is 
accompanied by the Fool: Kdnig Lear besteigt die Stufen 
des Thrones. Der Nair setzt sich zu seinen Fttssen. This 
shows a lamentable disregard for the poet's intentions, for, 
as Coleridge points out, Sh. prepares for the introduction of 
the Fool, who first appears at L iv, 107, 'by bringing liini 
into living connection with the pathos of the play' (cf. Fimiess, 
p. 65). Now in the other Shakespearean battles which 
Spedding compai-es with this of K. L. we are shown im- 
portant characters taking an active part. Those other battles 
are described more fully simply because in them some of 
the chief characters are developed. In the OP battie a littie 
fighting gives the comic hero Mumford an opportonity to 
shine, while Cambria turns out a coward. In E. L. it is 
otherwise. Neither Lear nor Cordelia take part in the actual 
figliUii^. MuiLsieur la Far is the French general, and we 
are not interested in him in the slightest degree. Edgar 
takps no part, nor Gloucester. There are reasons why Al- 
bany and Kent should not be shown fighting on opposite 
sides. Although the result is so important, the battle in itself 
is of DO importance whatever, unless it is spectacle we want, 
and not development of character. Lear and Cordelia have 
to be on the losing side and to be taken prisoners. Why 
prolong the agony? Spedding proposes an inter-act while 
the armies fight to 'appropriate music'. Of all the tasteless 
emendatiuus in the Xew Variurum K. L., tliis early Victorian 
specimen seems to me the very worst. Close Act IV at IV, 
ii, 5, 'and let the interval between tiie Acts be filled with 
some great battle-piece of Hiindel, and nothing more, 1 think^ 
could be boped or wished'. Nothing whatever.' The effect 
would be paralysing. 

27. Plaee. Geoffrey leaves us as much in the dark 
as does Sh. as to where Leir holds his court, and where he 
stays with Gon. Leir, we know, built Leicester, and was 

P&ladBtra. XXXV. 17 
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there buried, bat the chief town in Britain was Troja Nova, 
Tnnovantam, Troynovant, London, founded by Bratns (Geoff.1, 
xvii). There Eol. Hist makes Leir to be crowned again, 

and in 01' Leir iioids liis court at Trovnovant (cf. 8c. 5). 
^ Geoffrey does not tell us \vhetliGr the (iukes on gaining 
possession each of half Britain continue to reside in their 
former provinces, but later accounts make Leir journey from 
Scotland to Cornwall and back.^) In OP Leir and Ferillus 
make a Teiy fatiguing journey on foot from Oomwall to 
the 'stately palace* (Sa 15) in Cambria, and thence to some- 
where on the coast, where they take passage with some *mar 
riners* to Stance. By the time they meet Cordelia they are 
almost dying of hunger and weariness (Sc. 24). Sb.'s Lear l"^^^ 
travels from Gon.'s 'palace' (I, iv, 267), wherever it may 
have been, to 'Gloucester' on horseback, as befits tlie masttT 
of a train of knights; and thence, it seems, is carried in a 
litter to Dover, a journey which must also be made by the 
blind Gloucester, led by Edgar. As JTareh'o, the port at 
which Geoffrey lands Leir, is sometimes identified with Calais, 
so Dover seems the natural objectiTe of the French ex- 
pedition. But it is only mentioned in one version, Eui. 
Hist, before OP. Sh. in choosing Dover rather than any 
other 'of our best ports; where too the French had 'secret 
feet' (III, i, 32), follows OP. Tr seems curious that imme- 
diately after dividing his kingdom, Lear should go to Gon.'s 
'court' (I, iv, 264), and the late royal residence be left un- 
occupied, but Sh. saw no reason to depart from OP, where 
Cornwall and Cambria desert Troynovant and go back to 
their own kingdoms. 

The only scene of action definitely named, besides Dover, 
is Gloucester. The eari of Gloucester's %ou8e', which Bowe 

Gon. lives in SooUand or Albany in Liy, B8, ORI, Wavxin, 
Wain«r, lUM, FQ; in Comwall in OP. JReg. lives in ComwaU in MB, 
lay, BS, Rll, FPB, EPB, OBI, Cst, Wavrin, Bast, UCIf; in Wace by 
an error (t. 104^ which his followers oarroct, in Sootiaad; in Osmbria 
in OP. 
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and editors generally call a casUe without authority from the 

original editions, is situated in a lonelv neighbourhood, the 
character of which ptihaps varies somewimt according to re- 
quirements. When Lear is to be shut out into the storm, 
Gloucester says 'for many miles about there s scarce a busli* 
(II, iv, 304). Hence Rowe's Heaili^ which has become as 
much a part of the tragedy as if Sh. himself bad written 
the direction. But clearly Gloucestei-^s emotion caused him 
to exaggerate the desolate nature ol the countij, for when 
Edgar had to hide, he was luokj enough, wi&out needing 
to fly far', to find a hollow tree (II, iii, 3). One would 
perhaps be unwilling to part with the heathy yet it must 
be said that the accepted scene -headings convey an im- 
pression of Lear's having wandered far from Gloucester's 
house which is not supported by the text. Caf>ell piRces: III, 
ii in another part of the heathy changing the scene quite need- 
lessly from that of m, i. If we disregard these scene-headings 
and read the text it is perfectly plain that the whole of 
Act III takes place not isr outside Gloucester's house, or 
else inside it At the end of HI, i, Kent and the Gentle- 
man separate to seek the king in the dark night of foul 
weather, Kent going back to the house (III, ii, 65). He tiiat 
first lights on him must hoUa the other. They hope to find 
him, then, not far away. The scene of 111, ii — the same 
as that of III, i — is in the immediate neiGrhbourhood of 
the house ('this hard house . . . which oven but now, de- 
manding after you, denied nie to come in', III, ii, 63—65), 
and is also close by the hovel ^hard by here is a hovel', 
L 61), which is itself so near the house that when tiiey 
leare it to ^go into the house', Gloucester begs for silence 
lest they be discovered, 'No words, no word: hush'. While 
Rowe's different parts of a heath are misleading, Theobald's 
Farmhouse for HI, vi leads to downright confusion. This 
farmhouse^ whether adjoining the castle (Malone) or not, 
cannot be justified from the text, and 1 can find nothing 
that may have suggested it except the old tenant of Giou- 

17* 
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cester's (IV, 12). Bat tenant, according to AL Schmidt^ 
stands for vassal, servant*) Gapeli's Room in some of ike 
<nd-buUdinff8 of ike CasUe is to preferable, although we 
might })ei haps be still more exact Eeofs plan, m, ii, 62, 
is to have Lear take shelter in a hovel hard hj (Ihe hovel 
corresponds to that 'certain hollow rocke' in the Arcadia) 
which Kent no doubt (liscovered uliile searching for the king. 
It lies apparently in the direction of the house, since that 
was tiie way Kent had taken and come back (cf. ITI, i 50, 54; 
ii, 39). Meanwhile Kent will return to 'this hard house^ 
(HI, ii, 64) and force their scanted courtesy. While in 
another scene, however, (lU, iv) he is still trying to persoade 
Lear into the hovel, Oloncester, goided by Edgai's shont 
(1. 79),*) comes upon them (1. 130), and begs Lear (L 153^ 158) 
to go back with him into the honse* (Kent, 1. 161), which i» 
of course the same house as before, Gloucester's .house, not 
a farm-house: — 

Go in with me; my duty cannot softer 

To obey in all your daughters' hard oommaiids; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold Tipon yoll, 

Yet have I ventured to como seek you out, 

And bnng you where both tire and food is ready — 

Gloucester orders Edgar back into the hovel (L 179), but at 
Kent's sufcgestion, to prevail upon the king, they take the 

Bedlam with them. All exeunt, not by any means into the 
hut as in 'Schlo|if«'l-Tieck* — Lear never enters the hovel 
at all, in spite t»t IV, vii. 39 — but towtuds the house, 
wliere they g:ain entry presumably by a side-door, a postern 
gate if we keep Bowe s castle^ to a room in the servants' 

Though tlie word certainly had its modern meaning at times, 
Cf. Cyuile and Vnciuyle Life, 1570, p. d2 (ed. Hazhtt, Roxburghe Lib. 
1868) : 'those Tennauntes haue best peny wnrthes of their Farmes, whose 
Laudlordess do least know the lande, or dwell furthest from it'. 

') Tills 'alow: alow, loo, loo' represents, to ray mind, not a shout, 
but the noise of the Bedlam's horn. 
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quarters. Oloaoester's servants are true to him. We may 
be suTQ that the brave fellow who in III, vli loses his life 
for his master, had a hand in preparing the *fire and food'. 

The room in which tlie king appears in III, vi, though ill 
according with Gloucester's idea of the iiospitality due to 
liis soTerei^i (TTI, vi, 1 — 3), is yet supposed to be furnished 
w^ith some degree of comfort (cf. the cusiiions, 1. 36, Q^; 
joint^stooi, 1. 50, Qi ; curtains, 1. 90). That this room actu- 
ally was in the same building, Gloucester's house, as we are 
all along led to suppose by the original editions, is finally 
shown by the Steward's report to Goruwali hi the next scene, 
m, Tii, 15. Those knights of Lear's, hot questrists after 
their master, could not have *met him at gate', if the room 
in the preceding scene were anywhere but in the house 
itself, for after the plot had been discovered and the need 
for extreiiK' caution urged (III, vi, end), Kent would have 
avoided passing the very gate witli the litter, had the start- 
ing-point been anywhere else. No modern edition that 1 
have seen gives its readers a chance of forming a clear idea of 
Lear's movements in Act 111. Editors are much to blame 
for retaining the old erroneous localisations of scenes. We 
want Shakespeare, not Bowe, Theobald, etc. To call Glou- 
cester's house a castle without any explanation is misleading; 
tlie heath is not autlientic; and is responsible, among 
other miscunceptiuns, for the emendation "wide field' III, 
iv, 117, accepted by Furness and othei-s. in spite of the 
Svild field' of both h\ and Q,; but to l)ring a farm-home 
into the i)lay at all is utterly unjustifiable, and leads to in- 
tolerable confusion. Perhaps Gloucester's words. 111, iv, 168, 
^His daughters seek bis death', deter editors from bringing 
Lear back to Grloucester's house, but they only express the 
conclusion which Glou. draws from the barbarous treatment 
and particularly the exposure (cf. Ill, iv, 100) to which Lear 
has been subjected. It is not till Lear is in the house, and 
Glou. goes in search ol additional comforts (III, vi, 2) that 
the latter overheai-s 'a plot of death" (111, vi, 97). If . Lear 
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is to be taken into any otfa^ than that same house, so fate- 
ful both for him and Edgar, Kenf 8 warning at the end of 
HI, Yi, loses its point, and Edgar's ^Ohilde Rowland to the 
dark tower came' much of its magic. The room in III, vi 
18 a room in Gloucester's house, probably in the servants' 
quarters. 

Dr. Koppei's theory that in K. L. ^samtlicbe Ortlichkeiten 
der Handlung, mit der einzigen natiirlichen Ausnahme von 
Dover, vdUig in der Luit stehen' (p. 51), is based on an 
insufficient study of the text His objection to the placing 
of I, iii and iv at Albany*s palace that theie is no mention 
of it 4n der Dichtong und in dem Texte derselben' (p. 152) 
shows that he has not considered I, iv, 264, 267. Gon.'s 
allusion to 'this our court' as a 'graced palace'. Goneril's 
palace it seems to he ratlier than Albany's, but KoppeFs 
objection is groundless. His remarks on Dover Castle and 
Dover Cliff must be quoted at length: — 

5. 3. 245 ]8t von eSnem nur godaditeii „Cisttef* die Bede^ in 
welcheB Le a r undCbidelia nadi dor Bohlaolit geffihit wezden, unddaBman, 
wflon mm will, auf Dover Castle beziehen kann. DieseB nnd der — 

imaginire — Sturz Oloster's vom Feisen bezieht sich — anch nur in 
Gedanken — auf Dover Cliff. (Wenn Schmidt zu Moberley's Bo- 

merkung, daB keine Stelle des Ufors hei Tiover der Schildemng voUig 
eutsprecho, sagt es sei ^allerdiugs, was man Shakospoare's Ciift nannte, 
von einer Eisenliahngesellschaft abgesprengt woiden", so ist diese 
Erkliirung iiberlllissig. Denn Edgar bringt ja den blioden Vater, der 
ins Meer .spriogen will, nicht auf die Elippe, und wenn er ihn 
tauscht, so ist auch seiue Schilderung frei erfunden.) 

We ought to avail ourselves of the permission to ident- 
ify the castle at Dover with Dover Castle, for it was un- 
doubtedly Dover Castle, and not a castle 'in der Lnft* that 
Sh. meant to suggest That building was belioTed in Sh.'s 
days to date from pre-Roman times, and is therefore very 
appropriately introduced into King Lear. Of. Lyly, Euphues 
and his England, ed. Arber, p. 1250, ^Yonder white Cliffes 
which easily you may perceiue, are Doner liils, where-vnto 
is adioyning a strong and famous Castle, into the which 
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Julius Caesar did enter'. As to the ClifE, Schmidt's remarks 
are Inoorrect, bat snrely not so superfluous as those of 

Koppel. Did ever anyone but Gloucester believe he was 
brought to the top of the cliff? But the description is not 
*frei erfunden', since Edgar puts in the 'local colour' of the 
sampirc-gatlierer (IV, vi, 15) and afterwards the epithet 
'chalky' (1. 57) ^) to convince his father^ who in IV, i had 
asked to be brought to a certain cliff at Dover, that it was a 
cliff at Dover he described. The diff blown up sixty years 
ago was the Bound Down GlifL The Dover corporation 
recently rejected a proposal to level what in spite of Eoppel 
wiU continue to be known as Shakespeare's Cliff (cf. The 
Standard, London, July 31, 1902, p. 4). — P. 51, note 2, 
Koppel states that IV, v 'spielt ihrem Inhalt nacli bei 

Regan (den Aiisgaben nach „in Gloster's SchloB") 

Edmund, dcr bei Reii;au seinen Aiifenthalt hat (den An-gaben 
nach ist es umgekehrt)'. This, like Baudissin's placing IV, 
v at 'Began's SchloB' is due to omission to consider 1. 24 
of the scene, Beg. '. . . at her [Qon.'8] late being lie re, She 
gave strange eliads and most speaking looks to noble Edmund', 
which plainly indicates that Beg. is still at Gloucester's house. 
On p. 148 Eoppel returns to this point, having meanwhile 
noticed that line. He is conscious now that to have one 
scene (IV, v) placed alone in a fresh lucalit}- would be extia- 
ordinary; remarks that Gon. not knowing of Cornwairs death 
sends Edm. back to him (TV, ii, 25); but fails to weigh IV, 
ii, 84 {Gon. [Keg.| being widow, and my Gloucester with 
her) with IV, ii, 81, where the ^lessenger bringing the news 
of Comwairs death tells Alb. that Edm. is back again with 
Beg. where they were before, i. e. at Gloucestei^s house (lY, 
ii, 91, Mes. I met him back again). The astounding result 
is that Eoppel instead of abandoning his &eory, calls upon 
Sh. to fall in line with his editors and kow-tow to it 

^) Sarrazin^ 8h/B Ldujahm, 1897, p. 100 mentions two lefraioas 
in Sh. to England's chalky cliffs, bat omits Hliis chalky bonnifl^. Wb 
iofeionce is therefore uiuafe* 
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(p. 149): — 'es zeigt sich somit in jenen Worten (,,bei 
ihiem letzten Hiersein") ein Widerspruch zu Dem was S. 147 
etc. wohl klar erwiesen ward, daB der ganzen Situation nach 
der Auftritt bei Regan spielen nraB'. It is impossible, KoppeL 
admits (p. 149) for Qon. and EdoL to have been together 
with Reg. again since thej were all together at Gloa.*8 house 
(till ni, vii, 21): this *erweist sich als unmoglich'; though 
that impossibility is much more possible (viel eher iiKiglich) 
than that Sh. could have intended Rps:. to be still there (vet 
whv siie should hum' Imme and leave lier husband dead 
or dying is beyond me to imagine, and Koppel does not 
explain). But Koppel labours under an illusion when he 
says it was *klar erwiesen' on p. 147 etc. that IV, v must 
be ^bei Began'. On p. 147 the only argument is Koppel's 
opinion that 'das Natiirliche ist, dafi Edmund bei Regan 
weilt*. We have here as vicious a circle as one oonld wish 
to meet IV, ii, 25, 84, 91, as they agree perfectly with 
IV, V, 24 must also be contradictions. To what? To nothing 
but Koppel's view of *das Natiirliche', which here, as not 
infrequently, falls into the category of iiiip(»>il»le impossi- 
bilities. — Regan in IV, v is still at Gloucester's house. 

fiut where is Gloucester's house? According to Koppel, 
it is *in der Luff. The exact proleptic force of ^Gloucester* 
in I, V, 1, is one of the most puzzling things in the play. 
Koppel assures us that ^Gloucester* stands not for a place 

but for the earl The opening of I, v, must be quoted here: 

Lear. Oo you V^efore to Gloucester with these letters. .Acquaint 
mj daughter no further with any thiiii; you know than comes from 
her demaiiiJ out of tlie letter. If your diligence be not speedy, I 
shall be there alore you. 

Kait I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered your letter. 

Eoppel starts off ivith the surprising statement that ^letters* 
in Lear's phrase (I, v, 1) means 'nicht „Brief" me die Ans- 
gaben erklaren, sondem „Briefe**, an Gloster und Began 
gerichtet'. Before assuming an error in all editions it would 
seem advisable to have some evidence to fall back upon. 
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The Sh.-Lexicon says that Sh. apparently uses letters some- 
times for letter^ but that use is beyond question. Letters 
in the sense of an epistle occurs in K. L. (not to go outside 
this play) in Q, and F, without any doubt, three times: 
n, ii, 39, II, iv, 28, 33; it occurs in Q, alone, while F, 
reads the equivalent letter, three times: II, iv, 186, IV, v, 
6, 14. Letters is also better takeu in the singular sense, 
though it would be possible to argue for *Briefe', three 
times: m, vii, 42, IT, yi, 258, 262. This apparently indis- 
oiimiaate use (unless the plural 'Aese letters' is more oere- 
monious) of letters and letter in Sh.'s time is well illustrated 
by OP, where letters stands for an epistle 15 times, a plui'al 
proiioua (them) 5 times, and the singular Idter 10 times. 
Several times in OP we find botli letters and letter used in 
close proximity, as in the ])assage from K. L. above, for the 
same epistle. Aud here I must poiut out that Eoppel nowhere 
in the course of an argument extending over many pages 
(40 — 51) either takes into consideration himself, or quotes 
for his readers* benefit, the reply of Kent to Lear (see above), 
where the singular letter makes it at once extremely im- 
probable that letters means ^Briefe\ KoppePs reasoning is 
based throughout on his own unwarranted assumptions. On 
p. 41 he states that letters means 'Briefe' and Gloucester the 
earl, nut u place. It is not till p. 50 that he advances proofs 
for the latter asseition, and those proofs are fiu-nislicd en- 
tirely by the previous false hypothesis, that letters means 
*Briefe'. We must look into the matter a little more closely. 

According to Eoppel (p. 41) Lear gives Kent two letters 
to deliver, addressed to Gloucester and Began. Began and 
Gloucester would be a less question-begging way of putting 
it, for there is not the slightest hint anywhere in the play 
that Lear sent a letter to the eai-1 of Gloucester. This letter 
was sent to announce Lear's visit (p. 41, note 1). But why 
could not Kent deliver a verbal message? Curan lias no 
letter to (Jloucester to announce the visit of Corn, and Reg.; 
he gives him notice verbally, aud Giou. knows uo reason for 
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their coming (II, i, 2, 81, 120). A letter is sent in £. L. 
only when there is something to impart which cannot well 
be entrusted to a messenger. Reg. suspects some secret 
in Gon.'s letter to Edm. 'Why should she write to Edmund', 
she asks the Steward, 'Might not you transport her messages 
by word?* (IV, v, 19). The natural inference from Lear's 
command and Kent's reply (which Koppel suppresses), is 
that Kent las one letter to deliver, and that to Began. It 
mnst be delivered as soon as possible. Eent's diligence (a 
quality he is proud to possess, I, iv, 38) must be speedy. 
But Koppel would have us believe that Kent goes first to 
the earl of Gloucester (p. 41) whose house is not on the 
way (p. 46, note 1) from Goa.'s palace to Reg.'s home: and 
further that Gon. knowing Lear's purpose to go to Glou- 
cester's house, mentions this in her letter to Reg. advising 
her to leave home and go to the same place, (jioucester's 
house, where she too will go, in order that they may con- 
front their father together. All this latter assumption is 
necessary from Koppel's standpoint to explain Beg.'s remark 
on Gon.'s arrival, II, iv, 187, This approves her letter, that 
she would soon be here'. But a much simpler explanation 
is aifordcd by the n itm al asMiinptiou that Gloucester's house 
lies on the way from Gon.'s to Reg.'s homej which Koppel 
will not allow (cf. inf. p. 270, note.) 

Dr. Koppel expounds Lear's order to Kent as follows 
(p. 41): — ^Genauer bedeutet die Rede wohl: ..Eil' Du mit 
diesen Biiefen voraus, — und zwar: zuerst zu Gloster, dem 
Du den einen der Briefe geben sollst, (der mich ihm meldet) 
und dann zu meiner Tochter mit dem anderen; ihr aber 
sag' nichts weiter . . etc. — Lear's wits must indeed be 
in his heels if this is what he means. Kent by his reply 
shows that he does not understand a half of ail this, and 
in fact that he believes he has only one letter to deliver. 
Surely we should be granted an exposition of Kent's reply 
as welL How little weight is credited to this explanation is 
^parent from the alternatives offered on p. 44 — 46: — 
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'When writing I, v, Iff. 8h. may have overlooked n, iv, 

27 ft, n, i, 103, 124, and other trifles, or better (p. 46), 
after writing these later passages Sh. forgot to modify the 
first into harmony with them. Yet this critic protestii that 
we ought to exercise caution in discussing apparent dis- 
crepancies (p. 69). 

(Dr. Koppel has a special department for Incongniities', 
which he calls in one place, p. 68, 'entschiedene Mangel', 
and from which he infers ^ofCenbar' a shorter recension of 
the plaj (dt sup. p. 200, note). One of these decided faults 
is that Kent does not ^holla the other' searcher for the king 
in III, ii, as he had proposed in III, i, (p. 67). Another 
has been referred to above, p. 210, note. Again, Sh. com- 
pletely forgot Monsieur la Far after IV, iii! But a com- 
plete collection of material siiould be made before setting 
up a theory. Hero are some additional 'Ungenauigkeiten^ 
which are not included in Dr. Koppel's collection: — Kent 
in the stocks, II, ii, 163, promises to whistle, but he does 
not What an oversight! Again, Lear appears to intend 
sheltering in the hovel, m, ii, 69, 71, but he never enters 
it Glou. at III, iv, 158 promises to bring Lear where fire 
and food is ready, but we hear nothing further of fire and 
food. Edgar promises to bestow Glou. with a friend, IV, 
vi, 293, but the friend turns out to be only a tree, V, ii, 1. 
If snch a tlioroufj;h critic as Delius was dehided into the 
belief that Kent had sent a letter in in, i, by the Gentle- 
man to Cordelia, then we may be sure that Sh.'s audience 
did not notice any discrepancy. And if a specialist on such 
matters fails to remark those similar ^Ungenauigkeiten' which 
I have mentioned, and others which I have not mentioned, 
it is clear that he does not exercise that foresight which 
he commends to othei^, when he writes of decided faults, 
or draws conclusions for the relationship of Qj to Fj). 

On p. 50 Dr. Koppel begins to show why Gloucester 
must mean the earl. No one among the millions who have 
seen the play, he says, will ever have taken Gloucester to 
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signify a place, 'nachdem mit dem Worte Gloster stets im 
Stficke vorher die Person des ungliicklichen Gralen be- 
2eichnet worden ist*. Only a clever commentator, but not 

clever enoiigh, we are told, cniild have happened upon tlio 
idea that Gloucester nu'ant a place. 1 am not in a position 
to consult those millii>iis. from wimm, I suppose, all com- 
mentators who have recorded their opinion, except Dr. Koppel, 
are to be excluded, and I must leave that item of evidence 
to carry what conviction it may; but if we giro the word 
iUia its proper numerical Talne, we find it stands for once. 
The old nobleman with the two sons has been named only 
once as yet, and that once four scenes back, 1, i, 3b. Pre- 
cisely because Sh. wrote for his audience, and without the 
slightest regard for 'griibelnde I'hilulogen' (Dr. Kuppel does 
not intend to desert us, I hope) he must have been aware 
that Lear's words at the opening of I, v, especially the word 
'there' would infallibly suggest the town of Glouceser. That 
is what we have first to consider, and not what the passage 
might possibly mean. I therefore prefer to follow Oapell and all 
other commentators rather than Dr. Koppel and his silent 
millions, whose opinion is only supported by arguments of 
wMch two examples must here suffice. Reg. says, II, i, 
124, 'Our lutber lie liarh writ, so hath our sister, Of diffe- 
rences which T best thought it fit To answer from nur home; 
the several aiesseiigers From hence attend disjiatch". Here 
answer y we are told, p. 43, has nothing to do with answering, 
those letters, but means 'die Stirn bieten'. The pregnant 
use of the word no doubt includes that meaning, in a pro- 
leptic sense. But the following words, about the two 
.messengers, clearly show that Be^. intends to send a reply 
to each of the letters telling her of those differences. Those 
words, however, according to Dr. Koppel, represent one of 
a series of 'Fliichtigkeiten', because Regan nnist know — 
what only Dr. Koppel supposes her to know. These, 'Fliich- 
tigkeiten' exist only in our critic's imagination. They are 
the direct consequence of his false hypotheses according to 
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which Beg/s commandiiig Kent to follow her and attend the 
leisure of her answer, EE, iv, 36, is also meaningless, and 

a 'Hiichtigkcif? like I, iv, 363 and II, iv, 2. And as to 

from our hofuc^ that by no means has its obvious meaning, 
away frum liome, at some other place not defined, but 'an 
dem bestiimiiten Ort wo Regan sich befindet', because Regan 
must know — as before. 

Surely tliis is tlie most extraordinary reasoning. Not 
having given a subject the attention it deserves, you readily 
arrive at a Aeory. You then proceed to note that many 
data do not agree with your theory. You thereupon try to 
demolish those data one by one by flinging your theory at 
them, and publish the result in a book of Shakespeare-Stftdien^ ' 
in the course of which you imply in a casual fi)(it-note*) that 
the author of Shakespeare Restored was a mere nuinskull. 

Lear s mention of Gloucester, I, v, 1, must at tiie lime 
suggest to the audience the town of Gloucester. There is- 

^) Koppel adopts Wriglit's view that III, vi, 109—122 is not 
genuine, and adds (p. 95, uote): In Ibeobaid hat sich ein groBer Be- 
wunderer des Honologs gefandim, was aber eher fur die obige Annoht 
^richt Theobald gave na 'and 'a babbled of green fields* and a boat 
of odier valnabld ideas, Sidney Lao agrees with Cboiton Collins in 
caUing htm the Poison of Shakespearian <nriticB. As a specimen of 
Koppei's acumen we may take his emendation of I, iv, 114: 'Why, this 
fellow has banished two on's daughters, and did the third a blessing 
against his will'. It is not a fair specimen, perhaps, for in the opinion 
of a well-disposed reviewer (W. Bang, Engl. Studien 29, p. 290) Koppel's 
explanation of this passage is one of tiie best in his book /t;eii6rt zu dcii 
schonsten). Y<,t wo will take this. Koppel informs us that ayainst his 
will 'gehort zu beiden Satzgliedern gemeiusohaftlicli', and i)ioi)o.st'S to 
ehde the comma after daughters in Fj, Q,, au l uli other ediiious. But 
he has failed to observe that the change of tense in F^, which reading 
he follows, from perfect to past definite, plainly indicates that against 
hkt wiU is meant to apply only to the latter clause (Fi did; Qi done). 
Unless Koppd can show tbat Sh. had no objection to using did as a 
past participle, he cannot elide the comma. Horeover the effect he 
prefers would be produced not by eliding the oomma, but by inserting 
another after blessing. Koppel directly challenges the comparison with 
Theobald. Wohl bekomm's. 
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no further allusion to such a town. We never are brought 
to Regan's home, not even in IV, v, and we only know that 
she lived some hours* ride from Gloaoester's lonely house. 
There is nothing, thereforei agfunst our snpposing that the 
residence of Cornwall, the earl of Gloucester's ^master* and 
his 'great and arch and patron' (II, i, 61) is in the town of 
Gloucester. But that is a question which Sh. neyer meant 
to be raised. It is ouly to the retrospect that tliere appears 
a like discrepancy to the many others such as can only iu 
a most uncritical spirit be called faults. To the playgoinjr 
public these minute discrepancies would not have been 
visible, and I am convinced that these so-called 'Ungenanig- 
keiten' will to a chtio who shall study them not with 
Dr. Koppel's petulance, but with the reverence due to the 
master-playwright, reveal a new element in 8hakespeare*s 
superb art; that these proleptic references to some incident 
or other which we find carried out in a slightly different 
manner, while to reader who are warned of them thev as 
yet afford only a s-tuniblinn^-block, iniist have lent to the play 
as it appeared to Sh.'s audience, to wiiom no such critical 
retrospect was permitted, additional richness and variety 
without any want of harmony. We must show our gratitude 
for the warm sun. If the illusion in Sh.'s prolepsis, like the 
illusion in his dramatic time-reckoning, is no longer possible for 
us, we must at least endeavour to understand how it was 
possible for those who were still in Heaven's benediction. 

To return to Gloucester, It will hardly be denied, I 
imagine, that in order to bring all the characters of the two 
interwoven tragedies together at the house which with its 
immediate neighbourhood is the scene of the greater part of 
King Lear, Sh. was obliged to apply a little force. Yet if 
only we will grant the simple postulate that the earl of 
Gloucester's house, in the county of Gloucester, is situated 
near the direct road*) from Albany's palace to Comwall^s 

From an arbiti-aiy meaning he reads into remove, remotion, II, 
iv, 4, 115, Dr. Koppel gathers that this cannot be, 'dean ware es der 
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residenoe, all improbabilitj of the personages meeting there 
disappears. In the days of rojal progresses Lear wottld 
readily be allowed to break his journey to Began at the 
house of his councillor. Beaching this halting-place he 
expresses surprise at not having met Kent returning from 
Regan^s home. Gon. following Lear to Regan finds him 
stopping witli his train at Gloucester's lioiise, where Reg. 
had arrived before Itim. The avowed reason for her re- 
moving thitliei is stated in the text. I can find iiotliiiif^ in 
tlie movements of the various characters to and fro that 
does not fit in with this position of the *house'. The only 
apparent difficulty, Beg.'s *This approves her letter, that she 
would soon be here*, upon 6on.'8 arrival, vaiiishes when 
we r^ember that Beg. is comparatively near her home, at 
most a few hours' ride, while it takes Eent*s sleepless 
diligence two days to travel from Gon. to Reg. and back 
to Glou.'s house. Lear's journey m the litter from the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester to Lover ought not to amaze 
us when we recall the way the two old men foot it in OP. 
Space was to tlie Elizabethan dramatist as elastic a dimension 
as time, and Sh. has the power to make a distance long or 
short at wilL How short, for example, appears the terrible 
journey the blind Gloucester has to make on foot, from his 
home to Dover, when Poor Tom says he knows the way 
there *Both stile and gate, horse-way and foot-paUi* (TV, i, 57). 
It is a wonderful short cut. But bow much longer that 
journey proves tu have been when Edgar relates (IV, iii, 
189 — 196) how he led his father, begged for him, saved 



Fall, 80 wfbrde das Brsoheinen des Faais bei Gloetor eher „Entg«geD- 
kommen^* l^enannt werden' (p. 46, note 1). Remove, remotion both mean 
simply change of place (Al. Schmidt), and I doubt whether anyone is 

able to say how Sh. would express himself under given conditions. But 
if in addition to a knowledge of stagecraft which enables him to talk of 
Sh.'s faults, Dr. Koppel also possesses that perfect gift of expression, 
why does he hide his light under a bushel of comment? Why not 
emulate Mr. Bernard Shaw iu writing plays 'Better thau Shakespeare V' 
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him from despair, and from first to last told him their 
pilgrimage. 

Dr. Koppel's theory of raumliche Abstraktheit not onlj 
does not harmonise with clear indications in the text^ but 
also would imply an impossible break in the deTelopnient 

of the drama. On the mediaeval stage the spectators could 
sec the jimniey from Rome to Jerusalem performed l)efure 
their eyes, ami in n f«'\v moments. It is distance that is 
immaterial. But when the persons of the drama have arrived 
at a scene of action which the story requires should be 
defined, the audience is put into possession of the necessary 
information. Dr. Eoppei says that Dorer is a natural exception. 
But why natural? The answer is that the landing of the^ 
French expedition and the battle had been located at Dover 
in OP, and that Sh. adopted the idea thence. Wherever hia 
authorities definitely locate an incident, Sh. is content to 
ioliow them, even to the sea-eoast of Holiemia. The true 
reason why we are not told where Lear held liis court and 
where Gonerii's palace was situated is that the original story 
is silent on these points. The only localisation added by 
Sh. is the earPs house, apparentiy on the road from the 
north to Gloucester, and not very far from that town. Glou- 
cester was supposed, as Sh. doubtiess knew, to be an ancient 
British foundation, and was convenientiy situated for the 
residence of the lord whose dominions were in some versions, 
Cambria, iii others, Cornwall, in othere i%^aiii (e. g. MfM) 
both Camhria and Cornwall; and on p. 26 T have sui^gested 
anotlier reason why the title of Gloucester was chosen for 
the cential figure of the Paphlagonian tragedy. 

28. Conelusion. From the foregoing §g, 2-27, it 
would seem that Sh. had made the acquaintance of no less 
t than six versions of the Lear-story, namely, ]^1., FQ, Camden, ^ 
* MfM,75, OP, Geoffrey. It remains now to sum up the 
evidence for each of these six, and to endeavour to assign 
to each its })art iu shaping tlie story as it lies before us in 
King Lear. ' 
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a) T he accoun t in ILJinshed, f or the most part a 
tianseript of Fabya n^ Jbaircn ab rid^ eiit. has by no m eans 
the pararnotiiit injjmr taiice usually as cribed to it . Sh. liad 
a much fuller knowledge of the story than could be obtained 
frfim this source, and diffei's from Hoi. over a number of 
iundamental particulars, ^^mfin influence of Hft) '° ^'pf firpint, 
however, at IV, It, 28, where Cordelia disavows any selfish 
purpose in her attempt to restore her father ( of. p. 218); the >^ 
strange statement that Cordeilla was to succeed Leir as ruler 

ove r Britain may have had some effe ct (cf. p. 167 — 168); 
bQt_bx far the most nspful hint fro m Ho i, was tlmt eon taiiiod 
in the niai-gina| reference to ^Gal. Mon/ as the ai^^^ority to 
elucidate an n l)S(nire ])assa,i;-e (ef. p. 283 — 284). 

b) From the Faerie Queene doubtless came the name < 
Cordelia (p. Ib2) and the lieroine*s death by hanging 

<p. 242^243). Knight, Craig and others find a similarity < 
of thought between I, iv, 238, the FooFs *So out went the 
candle, and we were left darkling*, and the comparison of 
Leir in FQ with a wick, thrown away when the oil is spent 
and the light goes out, but the simile of the lamp or candle 
Avas (juite a commonplace, and it is difficult to see why FQ 
should have suggested I, iv, 238 any more than IV, vi, 39, 
*My snuff and hiathed part of nature should burn itself out'. 

c) The question whether Camden's anecdote supplied 

that element of Cordelia's answer corresponding to the ^ 
variation introduced by Polydore Vergil was discussed on 
p. 238—239, and an affirmative conclusion reached. 

d) For the Mirror for Magistrates there is good 
evidence. The description at I, iv, 262 of Lear's train of 
a hundred knights as a hundred knights and squires, 
though a matter of the slightest intiiu.sic importance, is in 
the light 11, 12, a clear sign that 8h. had at some 
time seen either Caxton or MfM 75 (cf. p. 189—190). But 
while no other trace of Cxt is visible, several points speak 
for ^yM: — the numbers in the reductions of the train, 
half, . 10, 5, 1, 0 (cf. p. 190); the title of the £ing of 

PalMBtn. XXXV. 18 
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France (p. 214); Cordelia's importuned tears, lY, iv, 24 (p. 215); 
C the despair that was to have caused her suicide, V, iii, 254 

(p. 242 — 243); the resemblance between Edmund and Morgan 
r (p. 246— 247). Since "and s<iuires" is omitted from MfM 87 

we mu^t ooadude that Sh, read the earlier edition, MfM 75 
(Cf. p. 2.119). 

e) The case for the Old Plaj of Leir has been prejudiced 
hj the undue prominence given by its advocates to the 
testimony of verbal resemblance. The two instances which 
editors consider the most striking are in reality very poor 
evidence indeed: the ^pelican" and "young bones". Lear 
speaks of his 'pelican daughters', III, iv, 77, and Leir in 
OP Sc. 6 says 

I am as kind as is the PeUioan 

That kils it selfe, to aaue hor yotuig ones lines. 

Sk' ttriwe, Wbite, Adee, Crai^ and others conclude that 
the one passage was supfcosted by the other. But ia 
Elizabetiian literature the pelican was by no means a rara 
avis. Sh. had already used the same image for filial impiety 
in Richard II, II, i, 126; cl Hamlet lY, y, 14a. But in 
OP it is used as a figure not for cruelly of children, but 
for kindness of parents, the latter being its general application 
(cf. H. areen, Sh. and the Emblem-Writers, 1870, p. 393). 
Bearing these facts in mind we can lay no more weight on 
this superficial resemblance than on a number of others, 
e. g. that between Alb.'s dissertation on that foolish text cut 
short by Gon. (iV, ii, 34, Q^); 

She that herself will sliver and diebzanch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither, 
And come to deadly nee. 

and a passage in OP, Sc. It), where Gallia consoles Cor. 
who laments 

bis ill will that life to me fiist lent 
If so the stock be dryed with disdayne, 
Withered and sere the branch must needes remayne. 
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Kwg. But thou art now graft in another stock. 

1 am the stock, and thou the louely branch, 
And from my root ooutiauall sap slum flow, tic» 

These questions most be considered historically. The emblem 
of the tree, like that of the pelican, was thoroughly common 

in Euphuistic litLititure. Sh. had met and used both before 
writiag K. T>., and a direct transniissiou from OP to K. L. * 
is quite unlikely. Similarly the stoical expressions of Cordelia 

* 

and Cordelia in V, iii, 6, 'Myself could else oiitfro>vn false 
fortune's frown' and Sc. 7, ^Thus lie mock fortune, as she 
mocketh me' ha^e only a casual resemblance that would be 
for less striking to the dramatist^s contemporaries, and have 
nothing in common beyond probable Senecan origin, cf. a g. 
Oedipus 86: ^Haud est virile teiga fortunae dare*, trans. 
Kevile, *It is no point of courage stout to yeelde to fortune's 
frown'. L believe if rats and mice had decreased in number's 
as much as pelicans, Skottowe would have said that K. L. 
II, ii. 80 was suggested by OP Sc. 7, 'The silly mouse by 
vertue of her teeth, Releas'd the princely Lyon from the 
nef, instead of looking to the familiar fable. Unless some 
parallelism of thought underlies a similarity of expressions 
derived from commonplace figures, no debt can be acknow- 
ledged. For that reason nearly all, if not all the items 
written down by Skottowe and others, must be cancelled. 

■ Most decidedly must this be done with the supposed 
connection between Leirs remark on Gon. in OP Sc. 10, 
'poore soule, she bieeds y')n^ bones, And that is it makes 
her so tntchy sure' and Lear's curse on Gon., II, iv, 165, 
'Strike her young bones, yon taking airs, with lameness!' ^ 
What kind of a disgusting Mumbo-Jumbo does it turn Lear 
into to believe that he vents his wrath in a horrible curse 
upon a babe unborn, the creature of proverbial innocence? 
What further sympathy could we have with such a foul- 
mouthed, inhuman savage? Though this misinterpretation 
has the general support of recent editors, including Wright, 
Roife, Adee, the Irving editor, llerford, Verity, Craig, iL 

18* 
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must be absolutely rejected. For it gives Lear's carse an 
incoherence that could only be explained by reverting to 
the lunatic-theory. Lear begins (1. 164) ^th a general im- 
precation^ invoking all the stored ven^reances of heaven upon 
Ooneril, and proceeds to particularism, calling down lameness 
upon her young hoiips, hlindnoss to her eyes, ruinous disease 
to her beauty. Tlie idea that those young bones mean an 
unborn infant is only saved from being revolting by being 
nonsense. How could tlio taking airs strike with lameness 
an unborn infant? Sh. and Lear too knew as well as if 
they had read it in the words of a modem scientist that 
^the human embryo is entirely withdrawn from the direct 
influence of the outer world, and cut off from any reciprocal 
action therewith, by enclosure in its protective membranes'. 
All the passages quoted bv Fiii ness (p. 154) speak of breeding 
or getting young bones, as in 01*. and are perfectly plain. 
But in K. L. there is nothing aUuit l)rcoding or getting, 
and there is no reason whatever to think those young bones 
mean any other than Ooneril's own bones, or that there is 
the slightest connection here between OP and K. L. For- 
tunately I am able to settle this matter by a quotation from 
Grascoigne's Supposes (Roxburghe Lib. ed. Hazlitt^ 1869, 1 231). 
In Act IV, Sc. ii) an old hag, Bsiteria, utters an imprecation 
on the pseud o-Erostato, who is, 7iota hene^ a male: — *A 
rope stretche your yong bonps'. 

As was to be expect. il, ine influence of OP's poverty- 
stricken tliction upon tliat ol Sli. in the full power of his 
unexampled mastery of language, was of the slightest That 
of its plot and acti ni, however, was quite considerable, while 
we occasioDally find ideas in OP which we seem to recogn- 
ise as the germ of some perfection in the later play. As 
an example of this latter, most elusive class we may notice 
the words of Leir in Sc. 19, when he imagines that Bagan's. 
Messenger comes from France to murder him, 

Because niy daughter, whom 1 haue olTended, 
And at whose hands 1 have deseru'd as ill 
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As ener my father did of ohUd, 

l8 Queene of Fraonce 

If it be so, that she doth seeke reueoge. 
As with good reasoQ she may justly do, 
I will most willingly resigns my life, 
A sacriiioe to mittigate her ire. 

This comparatively crade presentation of an idea which is 
new to the story is refined by Sh. to the heart-rending 

siiupiicity of Leai*'8 

If yon have poison for me, I will driuk it 
I know you do not love me; for your sieteis 

Have, as I do remember, done me wrong; 
Yoa have some cause, they have not 

(Lear's next (|uestion, 'Am I in FraiiCL ?* contains an allusion 
to the tradirional story. In all other versions the king act- 
ually jroes to France.) 

The majestic figure of Lear is in such marked contrast / 
to the pitiful sufferer in OP that one is constrained to * 
think that Sh. challenged comparison with the antiquated 
drama that still held the stage (cf. p. 222—223). In this 
light a comment from Craig (p. 108) is interesting, on II, 
iv, } 59. Regan refers to Lear's kneeling to her as 'unsight- 
ly tricks', "and perhaps Sh. liere girds at the kneeling Leir 
and Curdeila" in OP. Cf. too, Goii.'s 'No more: the text is 
foolish', IV, ii, 34, when Alb. bcirins to moralise on the 
theme of the tree and its biaiiclies, in the Euphuistic style 
indulged in at length in OP (cf. p. 274). And again, Ed- 
mund's ironical 'pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the - 
old comedy'. Nothing could be more ludicrously artificial 
than the way in which events are brought about in OP, 
and characters happen upon one another in the nick of 
time. It seems to me probable that the particular old co- j 
medv which Sh.'had in mind was that of Leir. 

More tangible proof of Sli.'s ac<juiiintance with OP has 
been uhoudy offered. In § G is di.-;cussod tlie object of the 
Love-test While no other version gives any adequate nio- 
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five for the Question, OP makes it a stratagem on the 
father's part to entrap Cordelia into a diplomatic marriage. 
Likb'.vise in K. L. tlie ti-ial is a trick, tlionirh its aim is 
entirely changed. Cordelia the favourite daugiiter is to liave 
the opportunity of sliowing herself worthy above her sisters 
of that greatest and best portion already mapped out for 
her, hj openly declaring her love for her father. See 
p. 174—179. The motive for the Bisters* flattery is in hoth 
plays the same. It is a counterplot, its object being to 
bring abont the downfall of their sister See § 7, p. 179 — 181 
Their evil devices succeeding, the whole land is divided 
between the elder sisters. Cdrdeliii's coronet is handed over 
to the two dukes to syiubolise lier cuniplete disinheritance^ 
the action corresponding to the drawing of lots in OP. See 
§ 8, p. 182--183. It must be admitted that OF played a 
considerable part in framing the argument of Act L 

Several minor characters owe something to parts in OP. 
Kent, the trusty counsellor and faithful attendant upon the 
king, corresponds to Perillus (of. p. 204). Much of the activity 
of Goneril's steward is anticipated in Oonerill's parasite 
Skalliger, and his substitute in the latter part of OP, the 
Messenger or Murderer. An extensive array of parallels 
is drawn up in § 18, p. 20G— 210. The Old Man in TV, i, 
owes his existence, in my opinion, to the pathetic spectacle 
of the aged and infirm Perillus endeavouring,^ to stay and 
comfort his old, unhappy master (of. p. 210, 211). Glou- 
cester has something more in common with Leir in the 
scenes where the father, led by his aged guide, comes upon 
and gradually recognises the outcast child (cf. p. 211, 212). 

In the characterisation of Oon. and Reg. again, Sh. was 
somewhat indebted to OP. See p. 227—228. From the 
same source cumes tlieir plot of death upon their father 
(p. 226—227). 

Sh. follows OP in placing the butth' at Dover (p. 272). 
Kent's warning of a power from France 'who already, wise 
in our negligence, have secret feet in some of our best 
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ports' (in, i, 31) would recall the secret lauding of Gallia 
in Sc. 28, due to negligent guard of the drunken watchmen 
at the beacon (8c. 27), who prefer ale and bacon to dufy. 

Wherever the old play offered a hint for effective action, 
Sh. did not disdain to accept it In addition to the instances 
already referred to in the preceding paragraphs should be 
noticed Cordoliu's asides (1, i, 63, 78) commenting on her 
sisters' flattery (cf. OP Sc. 3, '0 how 1 doe abhoiTe this 
flattery!' and 'Did never fhitterer tell so false a tale'); Kent's 
interposition for Cordelia and Lear's threats (cf. Sc. 6, 'Urge 
this no more, and if thou love thy life'. But notice the 
same incidents in the Gascon folk -tale, above, p. 203); 
Alb/s feeble interposition with Oon. on Lear's behalf (see 
p. 185 — 186); the business with the incriminating letter 
(p. 207 — ^210) particularly the guilty one's snatching and 
tearing it; the alternate kneeling of Cordelia and Lear in 
IV, vii, 58 from 8c. 24, further alluded to at V, iii, 10, 
'When thou dost iiak my blessiupf, I'll kneel down and ask 
of thee forgiveness', and perhaps at IT, iv, 159 (cf. p. 277). 

f) On comparing the two plays one must be struck by 
the complete contrast between the two kings, the one, in 
short, ^every inch a king*, the other a perfect bourgeois. 
The figure of the king in other contemporary versions, FQ, 
Hoi., MfM etc. is qoite colourless. Whence came the in- 
spiration then, one asks, for such a majestic conception? 
Did it spring from Sh/s own monarchical tendencies? The 
answer canuot lung be delayed. On penetrutiug deeper iuto 
the comparative study of the story, going back some 300 years, 
back beyond ]{ol)ert of Gloucester, we no lunger find a 
pitiable old nuui meekly bearing his crosses, weary of this 
world and troubled about the next, weak and miserable, 
longing for death, but we meet again in Layamon, in the 
unpublished version of MS. Reg. 13 A. XXI and in the 
MUnchner Brut, a thorough -going old pagan, virile and 
impetuous, surrounded by a train of knights, with hawks 
and hounds and splendid horses, swearing his heathen oaths, 
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calling his men together in hot indignation when he finds 
his retinue reduced, and ridinu- off with a ellipse on Goneril; 
nearly going mad with anger and grief, longing not for 
deatli but for vengeance, and fighting at last in the thick 
of the battle for the crown he had lost (cf. p. 37 — 38, 44, 
221). From these and other indications it is soon apparent 
that Sh. must hare made a closer acqaaintance with tlie 
original storj than is possible through the veisions always 
regarded as his authorities, Hoi. FQ, MM etc. Laborious 
Pand detailed inTestigation then shows that he mnst have 
1 had access either to Geoffrey of Monmouth's book itself, or 
i to some unknowu close ti'anslation, closer than anv dis- 
jcoverable. The proofs for this important fact are as follows: — 

Sh. goes contrary to Hoi. in pairing (ion. with the 
duke of Albany, Kegan with the duke of Cornwall, and 
disagrees with FQ, MfM, OP etc The full bearing of this 
divergence is disclosed in § 6, p. 162^166. It at once 
gives strong presumptive evidence in favour of some hitherto 
unrecognised authority in agreement with the original story. 

Sh. retains the remarkable distribution of two thirds 
of tlie kinirdom following ininitMliatoly upon the aubwers of 
Gon. and Keg. This distriluitiuu, uuintvlliuilde in Geoffrey, 
has caused no end of trouble to commentators, who have 
not taken trouble enough to inquire into the meaning of 
the coronet in the Qi stage-direction. The reader must refer 
to § 5, which can leave no doubt that Sh. retained this 
incident from some earlier form of the story, and did not 
invent it The few versions which satisfy our demands 
here ai*e mentioned on p. 173. 
t The pretexts for reducing: Lear's tniiu put forward by 

Gon. aiul Keir. are found in (ieoffrev, but in no other version 
tiiat could have been accessible to Sh. See i? 14, p. 192 — 195. 

When we come in § 15 to compare through many 
versions the duties of the litst remnant of the tndn. that 
solitary knight in Geoffrey who became the intermediary 
between Leir and CordeiUa, we make a discovery of the 
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greatest interest for students of Shakespeare. It is found 
that in the lirst Folio text the Gentleman corresponds so 
closely to Geoffrey's nuneius that it is only by help of the 
original story that we can understand why he is entrusted 
with the delicate task of tending Lear and taking all steps 
on his own responsibility for nursing him back to sanity. 
In the Quarto text, liovvover, this office is transferred to a 
Doctor, from which we infer tbat the F, text, bein^ closer 
to the original story, is here of earlier date than that of Q^^ 
wlirre the change made is parralleled in other followers 
oi Geoffrey, in MS. Keg., Wavrin and Milton (cf. p. 197)» 
This theory of the relationship of the two texts, Fg repre- 
senting to some extent an earlier draft, though contrary 
to expectation and to the conclusions of those who have 
studied ttie question from within (ef. p. 200), holds good 
tor other parts of the play as well, aiul illuminates the 
variations in the two texts at TV, li, iii mid V, i (cf.- p. 
217 — 219). Our belief that the Gentleman corresponds to 
the nuncms of Geoffrey is tlms tlioroughly corroborated, and 
the proof that 8h. had access to the original story is made 
couTincing. 

Kent in his romantic disguise as faithful squire is then 
seen to correspond with that quodam armigero in Geoffrey. 
See p. 197- 198, 205. 

The restoration of the train is faintly to be traced in 

K. L., and was doubtless more in evidence at the pcrforniance 
of tlio play. Cf. p. 201—202, 199. As in Geoffrey the 
king liHvin<r been nursed back to health (in K. L. to sanity. 
Observe that the music is adiied in the Quarto), he is arrayed 
in roy:»! I'.bes (ci IV, vii, 20, 'Is ho array 'd?') before being 
brought into the presence of his daughter (of. p. 199). 

Those traits of Lear's character which distinguish him 
so clearly from the Leir of OP are found already outlined 
in the Latin: his virility, his violent indignation, his intense 
grief at the loss of his power, his longing for vengeance 
(ci. p. 220). The mere idea that such a king might go mad 
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in his disgrace certainly required no great stretch of the 
inventive focnlty (see § 22, p. 225—226). 

Geoffrey's Cordeilla is no unworthy prototype of Oor-^ 

delia. The refinement of character which to her own detriment 
prevents her from making plain her sisters' insincerity appears 
a^ain when she refrains from seeins: her father imtil he is 
set out in the dignity befitting his estate (cf. p. 229. One 
feels that Geoffrey *s disrepute as a historian has prejudiced 
his due appreciation as a writer of fiction). But Cordeilla 
^ too is no gelatinous ^Engelsgestalif. That little faulty admixture 
^ of pride and sullenness is already visible in the part of her 
' answer marked (d) and (e) in § 24. This, however, as well 
as the conjectured allusion to (f), may have come from HoL, 
and not directly fruin (reoffrcy (see p. 238, 239). 

The difference in character of the two dukes is tlie 
direct outcome of the parts they i)lay in the orif^inai story 
{see 5? 10); and the same must be said of Gon.'s initiative 
and Eeg.'s zealous support of her sister (cf. p. 226). There 
too we find the disinterested love of i*rance for the outcast 
heroine (p. 213). 

Possibilities of verbal inflnence are given for what they 
are worth on p. 213, 229. Thereto may be added that while 
, Leir is referred to as 'credulus pater' (see passage, p. 170), 
Olou. at I, ii, 195 is credulous father'. 

The case for Geoffrey is so strong that one wonders 
how it should so long have lacked an advocate. Such is, 
however, the fact. While Simrock had no hesitation in 
stating — without any foundation whatever — that the 
author of OF had read either Hoi. or Geoffrey (ct p. 99), 
no one, to my knowledge, has ever suggested that Sb. read 
Geoffrey, except Dyce, who in his edition of Sh., 1865, Vil, 
247 casually remarks that 'Our author had read the story . . 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth, in Holinshed, in' MfM etc., and says 
no more about it. The idea has never been entertained by 
anyone. To Eidam and Von Friesen it apparently never 
occurred. Yet there is no inherent improbability about it A 
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most stziking featare ia the pedigree of the story is the 
eontmnal reversion to the original. Poets, antiquaries, and 
chroniclers of the time were familiar enough with so famous 

a work. Why should what was possible to Stow the tailor 
and that sorry young poet, Higgins, have been beyond the 
reach of Shakespeare? Of coui-so there is Ben Jonsoii's 
^small LatineS which somehow often gets to mean none at 
all. But Ben Jonson, Camden and Seldon were the three 
most learned men in the country, and the time is past for 
critics to whom B. J.'s small Latin would mean an intolerahle 
deal to repeat his dictum without regard to his personal 
equation. Sh. we Imow was well grounded in Latin at 
Stratford Grammar School, and the original of Parson Evans 
(who as a Welshinan niii;ht well have iutrmluced his pupils 
to the British history in the intervals of hie, haec, Jioc) 
would have seen to it, we may ho sure, that 'William' did 
not translate ministris by ministers of the court and 
famUias by families. He was a good sprag memory, and 
Sh. would not for a moment suppose that armigero meant 
'by a soldier who had formerly been his standard-bearer* (cf. 
p. 196). To suppose that Sh. could not have read Geoffrey 
if he had access to the work would be the greatest absurdity. 

It seems very likelv that Sh.'s attention was drawn to 
the original Latin by the marginal reference in Hoi in shed 
(cf. p. 168, 174). There never had been a satisfactory 
jnotive for the Love-test This, we have seen, was due to 
the factitious nature of the Salt-story, the question being 
put merely to elicit the cleyer reply of the Youngest-Best 
(cf. p. 15, 21). A king who would ask that question in 
order to know how to divide his kingdom could never exist 
outside a fairy-tale. That motive was too irrational even 
for the old comedy. (Yet until Coleridge explained, it seems 
to have been the general belief among commentaturs that 
it was rational enouc^h for Kinir Lear, a fact which shows 
for one thing how dangerous a thing may be a little know- 
ledge of Sh.'s sources. Cf. p. 155, 172). But the puerile 
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stratagem imagiiied by the author of OP, to inveigle the 
heroine into consent to wed an eligible suitor, was equally 
ill adapted to Sh/s tragic purposes. While pondering over 
the reason tor the question he must have been struck by 
Hol/s curious variant: 'he thought to vnderstand the affections 
of his iluu^htuis tuwards him, and prefen'e hir vviiuni he 
best loued, to the successiou ouer the kingdome. Whoi vpon 
1 he first asked (i(»norina' otc. At tliis ])(>int <»f the narrative . 
there is a reference in the margin of the 1587 edition to 
'Gal. Mon,' Sh. already doubtless knew that Geoffrey, who 
is repeatedly mentioned in Hol^ was the chief authority on 
the British period. If not, and if he felt any curiosity as 
to who ^Gal. Mon.' might be, he had but to turn to the list 
of The names of the authors from whome this Historic 
of England is collected* to find the name of ^alfridus 
Monunietcnsis alias Geffrey uf Monmouth'. (He would find 
in Geoffrey, it is true, uotliinf^ like wliat Ilol. promised. 
He found there the old story rooted in the popular faith, 
of the king asking for his daughters' declarations of love 
in order to know how to divide his kingdom. This motive 
he then retained, but taking hints from HoL and OP (cf. 
§ 6, p. 176 — 174) entirely transformed it in a manner 
demanding our highest admiration, eliminating the irration- 
ality, and founding his tiugedy not on the accidental but 
on the catholic in human nature. CF. p. 237). 

His attention once directed to Geoffrev, it could have 
been n<» diflicult matter for 8h. to obtain a copy uf his 
work. Geoffrey had been already three times printed, in 
1.508 and 1517 at Paris by Asccnius — the 1517 ed. is a 
small bandy vohmie, but the text is curioush^ corrupt here 
and there, cf. p. 186^^ 193^ — and a^ain in 1587 at Heidel- 
berg by Gommelinus (cf. Ward, Gat Ropi. I 221) in a thick 
folio of some 600 pages, of which Geoffrey occupies pp. 
1 — 92. fiut the book was more accessible, puiiaps, in MS. 
form. An enormous number of transcripts had been made, 
and the work was still being copied in the iOth century. 
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The catalogue of extant MSS. drawn up by Hardy (Descr. 
Cat. I, i, 341) includes 27, 29, 47, 21, and 2 of the 12th 

to tlie 16th centuries respectively. Hig«^iiis, we saw, had 
a MS. of Geoffrey at one time, and managed to lose it (cf. 
p. 85). Sii. might have dbtained a copy, for ijistaiioe, from 
his friend Drayton^), wlio draws la)'gely upon Geofirey for 
Jiis Polyolbion, 1613 (Selden writes of this work that 'tlie 
author . . . follows Geoffrey ap Arthur*). There can be no 
doubt that Sh. might easily have obtained and read the 
original story if he desired to do so, and there is nothing 
whateyer of improbability to militate against the internal 
evidence adduced above. 

The relative importance of these six sources can be 
gauged by the preceding paragraphs (a) to (f). It may be 
that Sh.'s attention was drawn to the dramatic possihilities 
of the story by the publication of OP (cf. p. 99). But 
nothing in whsit Sh. has borrowed from OP forces us to 
believe that he did not write K. L. before OP was printed. 
He seems, in fact, to have been acquainted with it years ' 
before (cf.p. Ill, 212^). The fact that OP had been divers 
times lately acted, if we can believe the printer's statement 
in 1605, suffices for the conjecture that its hold upon the 
public suggested another treatment of the theme. But 
however this may be, the uld comedy in itself could not 
have suggested a tragedv Sh. doubtless alreafly k new the 
story and its \jnh^ppv s^e^ m^ in outline, from FQ or I^L. 
and here the unsuccessful artempr ailTSagic setting of the 
story by Higgins, in that well-known work the Mirror for 

*) It is somewhat surprisH)^ that Drayton, who repeats many of 
(ieoffiey's fables in his work, passes by Leicester in Sonof 27 (Chalmers' 
Poets IV 371) with merely an allusion to her ruins, and in Song VllI, 
63 passes from Leir to Ferre^c and Porrex with the bare mention 

Of justly vexed Leire. and those last did tu^ 
In worse than civil war. the sons of Gorljodug. 

The epithet, which contrasts so strongly with the lind' Lear of the lines 
on Burbage, cannot have sprang from any knowledge of the play. 
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Magistrates^ maj hare bad some effect (ct p. 83—84). It 
would, at anj rate have shown Sh. that to bring the story 
into tragic unity the attempt at Leir^s restoration most Ml, 
and Cordeilla's reign of five years be cancelled, the daughter 
dying with tiie father. ^On looking up the storv in H lia^ihed , 
his^r eat authority <jn_^ni grtei^ histoi-iral. he found himself 
referred, at a critical point of the oarrative. to Geoffrey, 
where he read a iinich fiiller and more interesting version. 
He then, it is clear (e. g. from § 3), regarded the original 
story as the best account to follow on matters of information^ 
and drew from it sufficient material for it to be looked 
upon as his chief source of inspiration. That Sh. should 
have unconsciously restored the answer of ina*s dafl^hter 
in Camden's Bemaines, which appeared in 1604 — 1605 and 
furnished some slight matter for Coriolanus, to the personage 
to whom it was oriiiinaliy ascribed, by Polydore Vergil, is 
a remarkable cuiiicideuce. It would seem simpler to take 
MfM 87 as the source for this detail. It is a point on 
which 1 feel unconvinced, but the balance of probability 
seems to incline in Camden s favour. 

I have not dealt with the cognate stoiy from the Ar- 
cadia so effectively interwoven with that of Lear, except 
to note the *hoUow rocke* corresponding to the hovel (p. 260> 
and that 'so foule a storme' (p. 136), and wheie some trans- 
ferouce has taken place from the main story to characters 
of the secondary theme (of. p. 210—212, 246-247). The 
field to be covered seemed already sufficiently wide. 

I also refrain from discussing the relative importance 
of what Sh. derived from these six versions to the play a> 
a whole. But I must object to the unscientific attitude of 
those who like Dr. Fomess talk of the search for Stu's 
sources as the most profitiess department of Shakespearian 
study (New Var. K. L. p. 383), Otj^oursc__:th^^ 
a barren one' if pursued in ^n-horse fashion, frora_ feeojd 
p]a.y— to- Jlulijisijed laul ^ji aiud aga i n to the old ] )hiy. But 
that such study need not be profitless, the by-products of 
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this investigation must show int^ietation of the open- 
ing scenej the relationship ol the two onginsi texts. The 
disooveij that Sh. read Geoffrey may be thought a small 
matter, but can anything be a small matter that has a di- 
rect bearing on Shakespeare? The distance is alMays im- 
measurable between the hint and'the fulfilment*. No doubt 
But clearly an exact knowledge of the hint helps us to a 
worthier conception of tJiat immensity. At least it is >vell 
to make sure of the ground beneath onr feet before seeking 
to understand what is passing above our heads. 

To take a final brief snryey of the whole course of 
_the sto r y, we see that it had no historical basis. I So eohe- 
meristic view is possible of the Salt-story of the Youngest- 
Best which in combination with the filial piety motif (for 
which as the folk-tales show, it has a natural affinity) makes 
up the matter of the story proper. A mythological origin 
is equally to be denied, both these elements being, in diffe- 
rent (l(]gree, of purely human interest. To speak of a Lear- 
saga must be misleading if that term is to imply anything 
of a popular origin or tradition. Both elements of the story, 
the one a MUrcheny the other a moral tale, may be said to 
be of popular origin, thongb when and' where they originat- ^ 
ed are questions incapable! of a definite answer, bat Geof- 
frey, labouring to fill up the gap ^a Bruto usque ad Jnlium : 
Oaesarem' was the first to apply them to Leir, a shadowy , 
figure of Celtic mythology, with offspring doomed to suffer- 
ing, transfdrmed into a Kinp^ of Britain. These two ele- ■ 
ments centinue to co-ex i>t iu folklore, I'ither separately or 
in combination, generally as Cinderella -variants, ready at , 
any time to developj^new features, as the madness of the 
father, the figure of Kent; but the Lear-saga, of clerical 
origin, re mains th e property of clerics, iturely passing beyond 
the pages of the chr^icles, except to adorn a homily or 
to be included in a collection of anecdotes, and then trans- 
ferred without compunction from a mythical Leir to an 
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equally mythical Theodosius or Ina. Ereii in Wales, where 
one might suppose the British history to have made a deep 

impression, the Lear-saga apparently took no hold on the 
minds of the people, Llyr and the supposed namesake of 
Cordelia appearing in popular tradition in a totally different 
sot of circumstances. Tlicre is ik* sii^n of any effect of the 
^Lear-saga on popular imagination until the sixteenth century, 
when the reading of the chronicles had become a favourite 
pastime of the cultured English laity (cf. p, 161). 

It is no saga, then, passing down from mouth to mouth 
and gathering strength as it gees, but what is first told of 
Leir^s reign is a complete tale, obscure at certain points^ 
but written witli great skill, and with a wealth of detail, 
rounded off with the reconciliation of fathor and (laujihter 
and tho former's ri'>toniri<tn. The story ])r<>])or. toniiinatiiit;' 
nt the hap])y ondinir. was alroady at its linst a{)j)earaiice in 
literature a fixed tyfic, susceptible indeed to infinite change 
in subsidiary details, but incapable, properly speaking, of 
growth. The intermediate versions have to be judged, 
apart from form, mainly by the degree of fidelity witii 
which they reproduce the original story. 

It is in the next chapter of the British history, when 
Leir is dead and buried, that we find the fertilising seed of 
tragedy which centuries later was to spring suddenly into 
glorious life. The good Oordcilia does not long enjoy the 
reward wliicli mankind wislies virtue to i>e entitled to. Tho 
happy ending prove.s in fact to be the beginning of mis- 
fortune, culminating in the heroine's suicide, 'a most im- 
proper catastrophe', impossible to moralise, and therefore 
; simply ignored by the mediaeval homiiists and the author of 
the old play. Yet it must be confessed that Qeoffrey here 
attains a high level of historical verisimilitude. His Cor- 
deilla might certainly, like Bonduca, have killed herself in 
despaii" at the loss of her kingdom. It is impossible to 
admire thf way in which the old play, while claiming to 
be the True Chronicle History, goes contrary to tlie spirit 
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of the chronicles; but then its author was not Shakespeare, [ 
who alone was capable of harmonising the discordant mateiial \ 
into a tragedy of the highest ethical value. Shakespeare ^ 
holds to the tragic spirit of Gordeilla*s history, shoving ns 
plainly that it is possible with beet meaning to incur the 
worst, resolutely stripping off the garment of pious make-.^ 
believe. But he indicates the way to better things. Man. 
is master of his fate; it is for man to 'show the heavens 
more just'. The suicide in despair, unthinkable of Cordelia,' 
who for hei"><elf could 'outfrown falso fortunc'^^ frown', is ) 
changed into a death that becomes a triumph of the ethical I 
idea, the martyrdom of Cordelia arousing enthusiasm fori 
the ideals she suffers for, her humanUy, her Teradty of I 
thought and of action* The 18 th centuiy adaptations show I 
how incapable people then were of understimdhig the lessonr* 
of Kmg Lear, Are we more ready to learn it now? 
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Appendix. 

I. Notes on the text of King Lear. 

I, i, 5, "qualities', see p. 146 — 151. 

6, 'curiosity in neither', see p. 1441 
1,1,37, ^darker porposeVsee p. 154, 179. 
I, i, 38, <the map', see p. 144', 149. 
I, i, 39, ^ast intend, see p. 175. . 
T, i, 52, *shaU we say', see p. 173, § 6; p. 180, 
I, i, 60, see p. 181. 
I, i, 81, see p. 144*. 

T, i, 82, aiiiple', 83, 'no less', see p. 149. 
1, i, 83, Fi reads. 

Now our Joy, 
Although our last and least; to whosi^ von^ loue 
The Vines of France and Milko of liuiguudie 
Striae to be interest. What can you say 

while Qi has, 

but now our ioy, 
Although the last, not least in our deere loue, 
What can you say .... 

In F[)it(" ')t all that has bet ii writton on this passairo, editoi-s 
still reiuse to follow the supi^rior text, and offer the reader 
an impossible combination of and Q,, 

Now our joy, 

Although the last, uot least; to whose youug loTe 
Tho vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be ioterefis'd; what can you say .... 

(K. L. ed. Craig, 1901; cf. Herford, 1899, eta) Malone and 
others have shown that 4ast not least* was a common, even 
hackneyed phrase. The additional examples brought forward 
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by Craig do not make it more probable that Sb. wrote *last, 
not least' here, but rather less so. Still another example is 

found in The True Tragedie of Richard III, ed. Field, p. 66, and 
lolling father, lastly to jour self, thouerh not the loast in 
i>ur expected aido\ in wliicli. as in all otlier examples, least 
is defined in some wav. But in the combined text how is 
Cordelia least? Q, is intelligible, 'not least in our dear 
love\ The phrase was in fact so hackneyed Uiat it had 
already undergone variations similar to that of F,. Cf . in 
Lyly^s second address to the Queen (Enphues ed. Arber, 
p 10), 'The last and the least'; Albion's England, Bk IV, 
last line, ^Whereof the first but not the leasts in cradle- 
time befell'. The reading of F; cannot therefore be dismissed, 
with Dyce and Staunton, as an error or a misprint. Again. 
Cordelia is LearV fa\ourite daugiiter, his best object, the 
argument ot iiis pmise, balm of his at;e. most best, most 
dearest (cf. 1, i, 216). The business part of the ceremony 
over, the eider daughters' portions having been assigned to 
them, the king turns in glad anticipation to hear the favourite's 
declaration of love which is to prove her worthy of *a third 
more opulent* (cf. p. 177). All his parental pride and affection 
is summed up in the one rich word *our joy' (cf. in Percy's 
Reliques, Lady Isal)ella s Tragedy, 1. 15, She was lier lathers 
<»iily joye: ib. The King of France's Daughter, 1. 7, She was 
lovely fairc, Shi' was her fathers joye: 1. 31, her joye and 
heaits delight: 1. 53, ily joye and only dear; etc.). It is 
impossible to think that Lear then sinks back to the trite 
litotes of a barren formula, 'although the last, not least*. 
Cordelia was the least, the youngest, smaller in stature and 
less in rank than the two duchesses, her married sisters, 
who already wear their coronets (cf. p. 180, lo3). Of course 
Miot least in our dear 1ovo\ but my quarrel is with the 
eninbiiied reading, wiiieh is impossible. Eitiier F, or Qj, 
but F, is infinitely preferable. 

1. i. 87. Koppel (p. IS) supports Al. Schmidt, who says 
<Sh.-Lcx.) that 'intorost' lor which modem editors *pre- 

19* 

I 
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po8teroii8ly* write ^ioteress'd', is not a past participle but a 
noun meaning right, claim. This is downright nonsense. 
What is the meaning of 'thej strive to be right (dahn) to her 
love'? On the other hand the now obsolete verb *to interess* 

was not uncommon in Sh.'s time. See the NED which 
^ives a passage froui Holiushed ^vitll tlie same past participle 
constructed as in Fj with 'to': — 'the crowne of Scotland 
whereunto they were interessed'. 

I, i, 100, see p. 239, 

I, i, 107, see p, 229. 

I, i, 117, see p. 36^ 

I, i, 118, 

The barbarous Scythian, 

* 

Or he that makes his generation m^ses 
To gorge his appetite. 

The illustration to this passage given by Wright from a 
work of later date than K. L. is of little interest in com- 
parison with the following extract fi'om Chap. IV of Harrison's 

Description of Britain, in Huliiished, which may almost with 
certainty be said to have inspired those lines: — 

How & when tiie SootBi a people mixed of Seithian & SptniBh 

blood, ehoald arrine here out of Ireland . . is vnoerteine 

I find also that as theee Scots were reputed for the most Scithian- 
like & barbarous nation & longest without letters. For both 
Diodorns lib. 6 <fe Strabo lib. 4 do seem to speake of a parceil of 
the Irish nation that should inhabit Britain in thpir timp, which were 
given to tbe eating of man's flesh, & thereiure called Anthropophagi 

it appeareth that those Irish, of whom Strabo & 

Jjiodorus Uoo speake. are none other than those Scots of whom Jerome 
speaketh Aduenm JmManiiiim lib. 2, who uted to feed on the 
buttocks of boies and women's paps, as delicate dishes. 

The word Anthropophagi is used in Othello, I, iii, 144. There 
is no need to go with Deilus to Locrine for Sh/s knowledge 
of it but we may take this as another instance, like 

*interess'd to', I, i, 87, of Sh/s enlarging his vocabulary from 

ilulin&hed. — Another extract from Harrison may be given 
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here (Hoi. 1587, p. 66) since it has not found a place in 
the New Variomm Macbeth among less worthy illnstrations 

to Macb. 1, iii, 11 (Second Witch. PJl give thee a wind); — 

the people of the said He [i. e. Man] were mach given to witchcraft 
and sorcerie (which they learned of the Scots, a natioa greatlie heat 

to that horrible practise) in somuch that their women would often- 
times sell wind to the marinei-s, inclosed vader certeino knots of 
thred, with the inianction, that they which bought the same, should 
for a great gale vudoo manie, and for the lesse a fewer or smaller 
number. 

I, i, 126, ^Hence, and avoid my sighf , see p. 44. 

I, i, 134, Wnthly coarse', see p. 188, 

I, i, 137—138, see p. 183, § 9. 

I, i, 141, This coronet', see p. 151—153, 182—183, 

I, i, 151, 'Reserve thy state', see p. 153'. 

1, i, 162' 'by Apoliu', see p. 44. 

I, i, 107, 'Revoke thy gift', see p. 153*. 

I, i, 181, ^By Jupiter , see p. 248. 

I, i, 196, 'quest of love', see p. 111'. 

L i, 201, ^that little seeming substance'. We must 
read with Collier, etc. ^that little-seeming substance', not with 
Oapell, etc. ^that little, seeming substance. Cf. The Timers 
Whistle, c. 1615, ed. Cowper, EETS, L 201, *And first to 
speake of that pure seeming sect', the Puritans, those 
^seeming saints & yet incamat devils', 1. 218; again 1. 745, 
*your pure seeming sect'. For the coiiiiuon antithesis of 
seeming or sembUmce and siil)stance, now usually shadow 
and substance, cf. OP. Sc. 22, 1. 15, 'Mine is the suhstance, 
Avhile they do but sceme'; Par. Lost. I 529, 'higli words 
which bore Semblance of worth, not substance'. Baudissin's 
translation, ^der kleinen, schmucken Larve' certainly stands 
in need of improvement 

I, i, 227, 'If for I want that glib and oily art' . . . . 
Tiie break sometimes inserted after 'If (cf. Furness, p. 32) 
will prove to be (piite as wioiig as that formerly placed 
after 'For' in the Clown s song in Hamlet (cf. Kew. Yar. 
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I 385), 'for and a winding sheet'. Early modem Englisb 
was more plastic in its nse of particles. When *if is 
separated from 'for' we get an assertion from Cordelia quite 
ont of keeping with her character. Cf. Othello, HI, iii, 263, 
*Haply for 1 am black': the fretiuent use of 'and for' etc. 

I, i, 255, 'seize iipuu': 258, 'inflamed', see p. 213. 

I, i, 261, 'waterish Biirirundy'. Wriirht (juutes from a hook 
dating 1633. The fnllowing passage from Trevisa's trans- 
lation, 1387, of Higdeu's Fdychroniron^ in the chapter De 
Burgundia^ seems to me more to the point, perhaps ex- 
plaining the notion of contempt in the epithet ^waterish': 
— ^en that woneth toward that side of Buigoyne haueth 
beeches vnder the ciiyn i-swolle and i->bolled, as they he 
were double chynned, that is bycaiise of great colde of 
wateres of snow, that iiu Iteth among hem al day' (Hidden 's 
Folyohron., Rolls .Ser., I 297). For goitrous throats cf. 
Tempest, III, iii, 44, 

mouiitaineeitj 

Dew-lapped like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets o£ ilesh. 

Trevisa's Higden was printed by Caxton in 1482, with 
the language modernised, and reprinted 1495 and 1527. 
Higden was also much drawn upon by Fabyan and other 
chroniclers. 

I, i, 282, see p. 239. 

L ii. (i, *Why l)ast;n(l? Wherefore base':^' We certainly 
cannot infer ln>m this line and 1. 10 that the pronunciation 
in SL's time was basc-tard (cf. Furness, p. 44). The idea 
of baseness does not come from speculative etymology on 
£dmund's part, but an illegitimate son was actually called 
base, a base son, cf. Camden's Remaines, 1629, p. 222, 
'Robert, Earle of Giocester, base sonne to King Henry the 
first'; p. 224, lefferey the Kings base sonne .... This 
gallant base bishop' (of Lincoln, son of H. 11). 

i, ii, 146. 'the old comedy', see p. 277. 

I, iv, IS, 'to eat no fish', see p. 249. 
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I, iv, 114, see p. 269^ 

I, iT^ 154, see p. 179. 
I, iv, 175, see p. 151. 

L iv, 208—209. 'frontlet', 'fiwn\ see p. 22-4. 
T, iv, 219, 'a sliealed peascod', see p. 239. 
I, iv. 262, 'kiiights ami squires', see p. 189, 190. 
I, V, 1, 'to Gloucester', see p. 267—270. 

I, V, 1, ^these lettf rs\ see p. 265—266. 

U« ii, 128, 'worthied'. Mi as Abbott suggests, § 290, 
a new formation from the adJectiTe, nor (Al. Schmidt) from 
worthy = hero, but OE weordian, ME wurdien, wuidie. The 
native word apparently supplanted by dignify. 

IT, ii, 132, 'None of these rogues uiid cuwanls but Ajax is 
their fooP. An instance of Sh.'s nlliisiveness to his own 
work, cf. Ten Brink, Vorlesungen tiber Sh., p. 39. Kent — 
Ajax: the Steward, rogue mkI coward = Thersites. Cf. 
Troilus and Cressida, 11, i; lU^ iii. 

II, ii, 170—174, see p. 254. 

II, ii, 174, Pj. 

I know 'ti.s from Corddia, 

Who hath most fortunately beene infonn'd 

Of my obscured course. And shall find(» time 

From this enormous State, seekini: to *;iue 

Losses their remedies. Aii weary and o'-watch'd .... 

The piiiictiiatiMii of this passage in F,, an<l more particularlv 
the cliange Iroai third to fii*st pei"so!i in 1. 176 — a point 
which has escaped comment, though Staunton changed 'shall' 
to *sh6'il\ and Hudson proposed to read 'and I shall' — 
prove that Jennens was in the right in taking the words 
'And shall find time .... remedies* as actually read from 
Cordelia's letter. 

II. iv, 129, *(!o()d morrow to you both', see p. 223. 

II, iv, 155, 'the house', see p. 250. 

TT. iv. 165, 'her young bones', see p. 275 — 276. 

il, iv, 274. Cf. Every Man out of his Humour, II, ii. 
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MacUente, *6ood heaven, give me patience, patience, pa- 
tience^. 

m, ii, 15—18, see p. 18. 

lU, ii, 95, SCO ]). 2 i9. 

Ill, iv, 77, 'pelican daughters', see p. 274. 

Ill, iv, 79, sec p. 2t>0« 

III, iv, 117, 'a wild field', see p. 261. 

Ill, iv, 138, 'the ditch-dog', cf. Ballad of Jane Shore, 
Child YII 199: 'Within a ditch of loathsome scent, Whece 
camon dogs do much frequent. 

m, iv, 161, <go into th*house*, see p. 259^262. 

m, iv, 168, 'His daughteis seek Jiis death', see p. 261. 

ni, iv, 195, 'Briti^^r, see p. 294—250. 

Ill, vii, 63, F, : 

If Wolnes had at thy Gate howPd that sterne time^ 
Thou should'st haue said, good Porter tonie the Key: 

All duels else subscribe: But T shall sep 
Ike winged Vengeance ouertake such Children. 

Lines 64,65 must be punctaated thus: 

Thou should'st have said, **Oooil porter, turn the key!" 
All duels else subecribei but 1 shall see 

and the sense of the passage wiU be clear, when we have 

removed the stumbling-block laid in our path by Al. Schmidt 
Furness considers 'All cnu'ls else subscribe' the most 
puzzlinar jilimse in tlie play, but he takes it to be part of 
the imriiiiiiary speech to the porter, as does Craig; while the 
latter, with most other editors, follows tlie Qq reading 
'subs cri bod', which adds more difficulty. 

The natural interpretation of ^cruels' is cruelties, cruel 
deeds. So Clarke, Wright, Abbott, E. M. Dey (cf. Sh.- 
Jahrb. XXXYII 288) and others take tiie word. But AL 
Schmidt has declared that ^it is proved . . . that the cruel, 
as a substantive, can only moan the cruel person or thing, 
not cruelty; as little can the old moan old ai^e, or the young 
mean youth'. The proof must be a curious one. Milton 
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uses bright for brightness in a familiar line, F. L. m 380, 
^Dark with ezoessiYe bright thy skirts appear', and there is 
no need to look far in Elizabethan literutiire for miinerous 
examples of the adjective used as abstract noun. I have 
uot found old or yoioig as abstracts, but liere are qiiotatious 
from Lo(]p:o and Warner showing cleai' lor cieai*ness, pure 
for purity, fair for beauty, mild for mildness, brave for 
splendour. Cf. Rosalynde, Hunterian Club p. 78, *those 
sweete eyes, That staiue the Sunne in shine, the moone in 
cleare'; p. 109. *our immortal spright, Derinde from heauenly 
pure'; p. 112, 'men when they ha^e glutted themselyes with 
the faire of womens faces*; Albions England, IX, xLvii, 10, 
*for maiestie, for milde'; XI, Lxvii, 31, 'So many queens 
for braue*. To cap all, the NEDic. shows us the very word 
cruel in use as a substantive c. 1440, lueanint^ cruelty: 
'God forbid that creweil or vengeance. In ony woman founde 
shulde be*. This use once recognised, the rest is easy. 
There are numerous examples in the Sh.-Lex. of abstract 
nouns used in the plural with a concrete sense. A good 
instance from this, play is Speculations', HI, i, 24 (cl Furness, 
p. 168). There can be no objection therefore to our taking 
the word in that sense which most naturally suggests itself. 
— ^Subscribe', an imperative addressed not to the imaginary 
porter, but to Regan, may mean .something like leave out 
of the question, pass over, assume that you are not responsible 
for. since Sh. uses the verb in a number of fit^urative senses, 
and some such sense as above is easily gathered from yieldt 
surrender (cf. I. ii, 24). The passage might then be paraphrased 
thus: — If wolves had come howling to your gate in that 
fearful tempest, you should have given them shelter (d 17, 
Tii, 36, Mine enemy's dog, though he had bit me, should 
have stood lliat night against my fire'; and for %m the 
key* cf. II, iv, 53). Never mind about your other cruel 
deeds, such as the harsh ti-eatment of your subjects (cf. V, 
i, 22) and the violence you are offering me — fiubf^eribe 
them, let us leave them out of consideration — but for that 
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impious act of shutting out jrour father in such a storm, 
such a night, I shall see the winged vengeance overtake 
you and Ooneril, such children. 

lY, i, 2. Perhaps the change in the use of the colon 
has misled editoi-s in their piiiietuation of this line. At any 
rate, modem editions which follow i\,pe, substituting a full 
stop for the comma after /iatterd, aud a comma for the 
colon alter worsi make the passage unintelligible. reads. 

Yet better thus, and koowne to be contemn'd, 
Then still contemn'd and flatter'd, to be worst: 
The lowest, atid most delected thing of Fortane, 
Stands still in esperance, Hues not in feare: 
■ The lameut<il>le clianpj is from the best, 
The worst returueij to laughter. 

The colon after worft does not denote that what follows is an 
equivalent of to be ivorst^ but on the contrary denotes that the 
sentence is complete. Cf. Ben Jonson on Punctuation in his 
English Grammar ^ Chap. IX: ^The distinctions of an imperfect 
sentence are two, a comma and a semicolon .... The 
distinction of a perfect sentence hath a more full stay, and 
doth rest, which is a pause or a period, A patise is a 
distinction of a sentence, thougii perfect in itself, yet joined 
to another, being marked with two pricks (:). A period is 
the distinction of a sentence, in all respects perfect . . . 
The •pause" havin*]: fallen out ut use, a period must he 
substituted tor the colon of F, as after fear in 1. 4. 'liettei* 
tlius, openly despised, than to be in fact worst, when, 
flatterod and yet nevertheless despised'. The curious 
antithesis of better and worst draws the attention to the 
word which is so much dwelt on in Edgar's subsequent 
meditations (1. 6. 8, 27 — 30). But if with Furness, Craig 
etc. after Pope we disregard the punctuation of and place 
the period after flattered, what is the subject of stands, 
lives ^ 'To be worst, the lowest . . . lives not in fear' is 
meaaingless. Clearly the subject to lives is tkiny^ not the 
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infinitive, which belongs to the preceding sentence. To 

emphasise Uforstf I should suggest reading, 

Yet better thus, and know to be contemn'd, 
Than still oootemnM and flattered, to be wont 

IV, i, 10—12. The key to tliis difficult passage is offered 
by the speech of the munleier in Macb. Ill, i, 108, 'I am 
one . . . Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd, that I am reckless what I do to spite the 
world'. For Edgar it is a different *respect' from that of 
Hamlet, %at makes calamity of so long life*. He would 
take his life but that the vile buffets of the world which 
reduce him to such misery also inspire him with hatred 
for the world and the desire to be avenged on it There- 
after he takes a firm stand ai^amst all thoughts of suicide. 

IV, i, 13. 'tenant' see p. 260^ 

TV. i, B9. Edgar's exclamation 'How should tiiis })e'? surely 
refers to the bitter view of life tliat has just fallen from 
his father's lips, 'As flies to wanton boys', etc. How could 
such a sentence from a father pass unnoticed by liis 
thoughtful son? But it is impossible for him to reply; he 
cannot be himself but must take up the rdle of madman 
and beggar. In 1. 40, 41, 'Bad is the trade' etc., is there 
not an expression of Sh.*s own dislike, in certain moods, 
for the actor's profession? 

IV, ii. 29, *the whistle* means of course the act of 
whibtling, not the instrument, as stated by Al. Schmidt, 
Sh.-Lex. 

IV, ii, 34, see p. 274. 

IV, iii, 13-15, see p. 242. 

IV, iv, 6, 'century', see p. 201. 

IV, vi, 57, *this chalky bourn*, see p. 263^ 

IV, vi, 280, 'Here, in the sands'.' What sands were these? 
Edgar is not speaking for Gloucester's ears, who alone belicTes 
himself on the sea-shore. Is the word an oversight? 

TV. vi, 281, 'Thee Til rake up', cf. Knphues, cd. Land- 
mann, p. 35, 'Albeit I can no way quench the coales of 
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desire with forgetfulness, yet will I rake them vp in the 
ashes of modestie'. 

V, iii»17, 'gods' spies', see p. 250 — 251. 
V, iii, 245, 'the castle', see p. 262. 
V, ill, see p. 59'. 

V, iii, 289. Lear. Y(ni are welcome hitlier. Kent. Nor 
no man else. — There is no need of emendation, but we 
have to understand, from Kent's 'Nor', its correlative neither 
before Lear's ^You are . The omission of the oorrelative 
neither was oommon, cf. IV, vi, 124, 'The fitchew nor the 
soiled horse goes to*t*; Sonnet 141, *my five wits nor my 
fire senses can dissuade my foolish heart"; Meas. for M. 
Ill, ii, 86 *0A>. You will not bail me, then, Sir? Lmda. 
Then, Pompey, nor now*. Mids. N. D., V, i, ^TAon, Then 
know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am A lioii fell, nor else 
no lion's dam'. The extension of this use here is very 
remarkable, but has liitberto escaped notice. 

II. Tbe Impersonation of the Fool. 
A number of critics, among them Fumess (p. 69), 
Grant White (p. 231), Oechelh&user (Einftthrangen in Sh.*8 
fiUhnen-Dramen, 1805, p. 141), are of opinion that the Fool 
should be represented not as a youth, but as an elderlj' 
man ^removed % not more than a score of years from the 
king's own age' (Fumess) — 'plainly he and Lear have 
grown old together' (Wliitc). Their arguments carry no 
weiizht \vhatov(»r for one who holds the conti'ary opinion, 
being based entirely on the idea tliat the wisdom of tlie 
Fool can liavo come only from h)ng experience of the world. 
On a matter of opinion of this kind there is no final appeal 
except to Sh. himself. At the Fool's first appearance, in 
I, iv, Lear's first words to* him are *How now, my pretty 
knare! how dost thou?' It is possible, no doubt, to imagine 
that Lear might call an elderly Fool *my boy", but how 
could he address a Fool of sixty, a man who has grown 
old with liira, as 'my pretty knave'. It is a horrible idea, 
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unthinkable in fact, unless Lear is already bereft of his 
senses. Notice, too, the Fool's almost feminine terror on 
encountering Edgar in the hovel (III, iv, 40). But as we 
must not assume that the critics mentioned have not weighed 
the import of these passages, something more seems necessary 
to set the matter beyond doubt. This is supplied by a 
remark in Brandl's Shakspere, 1894, p. 32, an inference 
from quite another set of data, that the two roles of the 
Pool and Cordelia were originally undertaken by one and 
the same actor. And since the female part was played by 
a boy, it is plain that to view the Fool as an elderly man 
is contraiy to Sh/s intention. Macready entrusted the part 
of the Fool to a woman. A modem manager should go a 
step further and give both Ck>rdelia and the Fool to one 
gifted and beautiful actress. And this brings ns to another 
point, in the last scene of the tragedy, Lear, embracing 
the lifeless body of Cordelia, who was hanged by Edmund's 
orders, exclaims, 'And my poor fool is hang'd!' (V, iii, 305). 
Three pages of selected comment on tliese words in the 
New Yaiioram illustrate two opinions hitherto irreconcilable. 
Does Lear here refer to Cordelia or to the Fool? Very 
reluctantly, at the end of all these notes, Furness comes to 
the conviction that he refers to Cordelia, with the majority. 
At first sight, any other view seems impossible. Cordelia 
lies in Lear's arms, hanged. How could his thoughts wander 
off to another personage? And 'my poor fool' is shown to 
be an expression of endearment. (To the examples cited 
may be added one from Barthol. Fair, V, iii, 'I have lost 
my little wife ... my little pretty Win . , . Poor fool, I 
fear she s stepped aside'. Parallels for the use of an other- 
wise contemptaous word as a term of endearment in the 
presence of death are offered by Othello's ^lU-stair'd wench!' 
and ha Stevenson's Weir of Hermi^n by the words of the 
stem old judge when he comes to look upon his dead wife. 
He exclaims, 'with a most unusual gentleness of tone, ' Puir 
bitch!'"). Yet on the other hand there are many who 
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think that ^my poor fool* is to be taken literally, that the 
Fool, not Cordelia, is meant; among them Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (cf. Fumess, p. 345), G. A. Brown (ib. p. 66), 
P. A. Daniel (Trans. Sh- Soc. 1877—1897, p. 222). In the 
Irving E. L., in spite of the editor's note to the contrary 
effect, there appears a final illustration showing the Fool 
lying dead at tlie foot of the ti'ee from vvhicli ho has been 
cut down. There is the feeiinc: that the Foul .should be 
accounted for. The statement often met with that he 
disappears from the play witli the words 'And I'li go to bed 
at noon' III, vi. 92, is not exact. From Kent's subsequent 
directions to the Fool, III, vi, 107, ^Come help to bear thy 
master, Thou must not stay behind*, we expect to see the 
Fool again a Dover. (It is to be remarked that these words 
are in a passage peculiar to Q.; if my theory of the two 
texts (of. p. 219) holds true for this scene, the Fool is ex- 
plicitly (lircctod to Dover by an ^iftertliought on Sli.'s part.) 
J lie si)hitiun 1 intend to propose must now l)o evident. Sh. 
must have been aware tiiat while Lear would undoubtedly 
be held to refer to Cordelia, his words 'my poor fool' would 
infallibly suggest the Fool. And when we bear in mind 
that the two characters were united in the person of one 
-tender and delicate youth*, and that the identity of the 
young actor impeisonating the two figures must have been 
apparent to the audience, the question is not whether Sh. 
purposely bids farewell in one breath both to Cordelia and 
to the Fool but rather what tliat pui'itosc was. Doubtless 
it was the difficultv distiil)iirini; tlio extraordinanly 
numerous important parts in King Lear ani(»ng the forces 
at his disposal that led Sh. in the first place to give the 
double part to some unknown young geniuN in his conipary, 
but Sh. would not have been himself if he did not rise 
above material requirements to some higher purpose. There 
seems to be a symbolical meaning here. When Cordelia is 
away, her i)lace ab the representative of utter truthfulness 
is taken by the Fool. In this respect the two characters 
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are one. When Cordelia suffers death, the Fool, who on 
her going into liance did much pine away (I, iv, 80X dies 
with her. 

But the point to be urged is that if we are to see the 

play as Sh. intended it, the two parts, Cordelia and the 
Fool, must be presented by the same artist Tlie opportunities 
the double cliaractor would offer a great actress are surely 
witliout a parallel. 
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Corrigenda. 



p. Ill, L 3 from foot, for § IQ^ note 2. read p. 212, note 1. 

p. 116^ L 11 „ top, for syes read eyes. 

p. 121. L 2 „ „ for blount read blunt. 

p. 187, L 4: „ foot, for fourty read forty. 

p. 189. L 6 „ ^ „ „ y 

p. 191, L 3 „ „ omit believe. 

p. 223, L m „ top, for p. 221* read p. 222* 
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Damon and Pythias (p. 115), Rosalynde (p. 116). Traces of 
OP in Mer. of Yen. (p. Ill) and Richard III (p. 113—114). — 
(c) Date, between 1590 and 1594 (p. 117) and authorehip. 
Fleay's conjectures ill-founded (p. 117 — 119). Insufficient clues 
(p. 120). — 54i Harry, p. 1^1 — 55. Camden's anecdote of 
Ina, transfeiTed from PV, p. I2L — 51i. Valerius Herberger, 
p. 124. — 5L The Ballad, p. 125. Before or after King Lear? 
Percy's corrupt text, .p. 128. Text of ballad from Golden 
Garland, 1620, p. 129. Proved to be post -Shakespearean, 
p. 134—138. Other influence, p. 139. A defence or" the Ballad, 
p. 141. 



L lntroductorj\ The inter]»retation of Sc. L Obscurity due to 
three causes: (a) reading equalities for qualities, p. 146; (b) Pope's 
misdirection at 1, i^ 140, p 151 ; (c) ignoring the coronet in the 
Q, stage -direction, p. 151. Coleridge vindicated, p. 164. — 




III. Shakespeare's Klngr Lear 



143-289 
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2. Names of king and daughters in all versions, p. IfSfl- Cor- 
deilla and Creiddylad, p. ifiO. Cordell Anslye, Cordelia Fleetwood, 
p. 161. --3jThe elder daughters' husbands. A curious con- 
fusion, iCrT62.j — Table, p. 1G5 — 166. Sh. disagrees with his 
supposed authorities, but agrees with Geoffrey, p. 166. — 
4. The J ntended division of the kingdom, p. Ififi. (a) No division. 



HQ[iushed ^ciu^ ikablo_^^ equal, (c) unequal. — a. The 

aistribution of two thirds, p, 168. Johnson's obscurity, not Sh.'s, 
found in Geoffrey, p. 1 60. The inference, p. 172. — 0. The 
trial a trick, p. 173. Influence of OP, p. 174. — 2^ The motive 
for flattery, p. 17fl. No 'Schmeichelei-Bestellung', p. 180. — 
a. The actual division, p. I S l. — Reservation of title, p._183. 
— liL Albany and Cornwall, contrast in character, y^' 1^^-^ 



p. 187, — Ldi Reductions of the tram, p. 100- — M. Pretexts 
for the reductions, p. 1 0'^. — Last remnant of the train, 
p. 1 Qr>. The Qentleman of the First Folio text is the nunciuB \ 
in Geoffrey, p. 107 — 200. An iniportant fact for the relationship 
of Fj and Q,, p, 200. — JiL Restoration of the train, )). '201. 
LL Kent, the Trusty Squire. Figures in a Gascon folk -tale of 
loving-hke-salt, p. 2Q2» A combination of Perillus in OP and 
^ the amiiger in Geoffrey, p. 2£liL — lii Goneril's Steward, 
p. 205. Why Oswald'^ Development from germ in Wace, 
through FPB, Cxt, MfM, OP, p. 205—207. Extensive parallel 
in OP, p. 207— 210. — \5L Gloucester. The Old Mmy 'm-X^. i 
from Perillujs in OP, p. 210. Glou. and Leir in OP, (1^211. — 
20. The king of Franco, p. 21iL Why did he go back to 
France p. 2L5. F, and Q„ p. 217-219.^ — 21. Lear's 
character, p. 21£L — 22. Lear's madness, ^. 225. — 23. Goneril 
and Regan, p. 221i A hint from OP, p. 222. — 2iL Cordelia's 
answer, p. 228—240. Table, p. 233. — 2a. Cordelia's death, 
p. 240. Various mitigations of her sad fate. The key-note of 
the tragedy, p. 243. A view of its lesson, p. 245. Edmund 
and Morgan in MfM. p. 2ifL — 2G. Time: L Period, p. 242. 
Notes to various passages, p. 24fi— 2iiL 2. Duration, p. 2aL. 
Double time -reckoning, p. 252. In the night, p. 255a 
Spedding's re-divisiou, p. 255. — 22. Place, p. 2.^w- Misleading 
scene-headings, the Heath, Farmhouse, etc. p. 258 — 262. Against 
Dr. Koppel's theory, p. 262—272. — 2a. Conclusion. Sum- 
m ary iiL eyiden cesbowing Sh.'s knowledge of six versions; 



(a) Holinshed, p. 273T ^>) Faerie Queene, p. 273; (c) Camden's 



■RSuratnSs"; 273 Mirror for Magistrates, edition of 
1575, p. 273j (e) the Old Play, p. 274^ (i) Geoffrey of 




LL Lear's train. Table, p. IBIL 



L2. Institution 
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M9iuimth^_l)^_222^ Their comparative importance as source, \ 
<f^. 285. Brief review of coarse of story from Geoffrey to ^ 
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